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DR.  PARR'S  SPITAL  SERMON. 


Spltal  Sermon ,  preached  at  Christ  Church,  upon  Easier-Tuesday,  A£ril  15, 
1800.  To  -which  are  added  Notes,  by  SAMUEL  PARR,  LL.D.  Printed 
for  J.  Mawman  in  the  Poultry.  1801. 

WHOEVER  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Parr's  wig,  must 
have  observed,  that  while  it  trespasses  a  little  on  the  orthodox 
magnitude  of  perukes  in  the  anterior  parts,  it  scorns  even  Episcopal 
limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into  a  boundless  convexity  of  frizz,  the 
pfya  Bavfia  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of  the  literary  world.  After  the 
manner  of  his  wig,  the  Doctor  has  constructed  his  sermon,  giving  us  a 
discourse  of  no  common  length,  and  subjoining  an  immeasurable  mass 
ot  notes,  which  appear  to  concern  every  learned  thing,  every  learned 
man,  and  almost  every  unlearned  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

For  his  text  Dr.  Parr  has  chosen  Gal.  vi.  10.  "As  we  have  there- 
fore opportunity  let  us  do  good  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  who  are 
of  the  household  of  faith."  After  a  short  preliminary  comparison 
between  the  dangers  of  the  selfish  system,  and  the  modern  one  of 
universal  benevolence,  he  divides  his  sermon  into  two  parts  :  in  the 
first  examining  how  far,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the 
circumstances  of  human  life,  the  principles  of  particular  and  universal 
benevolence  are  compatible :  in  the  last,  commenting  on  the  nature  of 
the  charitable  institution  for  which  he  is  preaching. 

The  former  part  is  levelled  against  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Godwin  ; 
and,  here,  Dr.  Parr  exposes,  very  strongly  and  happily,  the  folly  of 
making  universal  benevolence  the  immediate  motive  of  our  actions. 
As  we  consider  this,  though  of  no  very  difficult  execution,  to  be  by  far 
the  best  part  of  the  sermon,  we  shall  very  willingly  make  some  extracts 
from  it. 
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"  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  modern  advocates  for  universal  philan- 
thropy have  fallen  into  the  error  charged  upon  those  who  are  fascinated 
by  a  violent  and  extraordinary  fondness  for  what  a  celebrated  author 
calls  '  some  moral  species.'  Some  men,  it  has  been  remarked,  are 
hurried  into  romantic  adventures,  by  their  excessive  admiration  of 
fortitude.  Others  are  actuated  by  a  head-strong  zeal  for  disseminating 
the  true  religion.  Hence,  while  the  only  properties  for  which  fortitude 
or  zeal  can  be  esteemed  are  scarcely  discernible,  from  the  enormous 
bulkiness  to  which  they  are  swollen,  the  ends  to  which  alone  they  can 
be  directed  usefully  are  overlooked  or  defeated ;  the  public  good  is 
impaired  rather  than  increased  ;  and  the  claims  that  other  virtues, 
equally  obligatory,  have  to  our  notice,  are  totally  disregarded.  Thus, 
too,  when  any  dazzling  phantoms  of  universal  philanthropy  have 
seized  our  attention,  the  objects  that  formerly  engaged  it  shrink  and 
fade.  All  considerations  of  kindred,  friends,  and  countrymen  drop 
from  the  mind,  during  the  struggles  it  makes  to  grasp  the  collective 
interests  of  the  species  ;  and  when  the  association  that  attached  us  to 
them  has  been  dissolved,  the  notions  we  have  formed  of  their  compar- 
ative insignificance  will  prevent  them  from  recovering,  I  do  not  say  any 
hold  whatsoever,  but  that  strong  and  lasting  hold  they  once  had  upon 
our  conviction  and  our  feelings.  Universal  benevolence,  should  it, 
from  any  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  ever  become  passion- 
ate, will,  like  every  other  passion, '  justify  itself  : '  and  the  importunity 
of 'its  demands  to  obtain  a  hearing  will  be  proportionate  to  the  weak- 
ness of  its  cause.  But  what  are  the  consequences?  A  perpetual 
wrestling  for  victory  between  the  refinements  of  sophistry  and  the 
remonstrances  of  indignant  nature — the  agitations  of  secret  distrust  in 
opinions  which  gain  few  or  no  proselytes,  and  feelings  which  excite 
little  or  no  sympathy — the  neglect  of  all  the  usual  duties,  by  which 
social  life  is  preserved  or  adorned  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  other  duties 
which  are  unusual,  and  indeed  imaginary,  a  succession  of  airy  projects, 
eager  hopes,  tumultuous  efforts,  and  galling  disappointments,  such  in 
truth  as  every  wise  man  foresaw,  and  a  good  man  would  rarely 
commiserate." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  sermon,  Dr.  Parr  handles  the  same 
topic  with  equal  success. 

"  The  stoics,  it  has  been  said,  were  more  successful  in  weakening 
the  tender  affections  than  in  animating  men  to  the  stronger  virtues  of 
fortitude  and  self-command ;  and  possible  "it  is,  that  the  influence  of 
our  modern  reformers  may  be  greater,  in  furnishing  their  disciples 
with  pleas  for  the  neglect  of  their  ordinary  duties,  than  in  stimulating 
their  endeavours  for  the  performance  of  those  which  are  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  ideal.  If,  indeed,  the  representations  we  have,  lately 
heard  of  universal  philanthropy  served  only  to  amuse  the  fancy  of 
those  who  approve  of  them,  and  to  communicate  that  pleasure  which 
arises  from  contemplating  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  a  favourite 
subject,  we  might  be  tempted  to  smileat  them  as  groundless  and 
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harmless.  But  they  tend  to  debase  the  dignity,  and  to  weaken  the 
efficacy  of  those  particular  affections  for  which  we  have  daily  and 
hourly  occasion  in  the  events  of  real  life.  They  tempt  us  to  substitute 
the  ease  of  speculation  and  the  pride  of  dogmatism,  for  the  toil  of 
practice.  To  a  class  of  artificial  and  ostentatious  sentiments  they  give 
the  most  dangerous  triumph  over  the  genuine  and  salutary  dictates  of 
nature.  They  delude  and  inflame  our  minds  with  pharisaical  notions 
of  superior  wisdom  and  superior  virtue  ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  they 
may  be  used  as  a  '  cloke  to  us '  for  insensibility,  where  other  men  feel ; 
and  for  negligence,  where  other  irien  act  with  visible  arid  useful, 
though  limited  effect." 

In  attempting  to  show  the  connection  between  particular  and 
universal  benevolence,  Dr.  Parr  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  taken  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject.  Nature  impels  us  both  to 
good  and  bad  actions  ;  and,  even  in  the  former,  gives  us  no  measure  by 
which  we  may  prevent  them  from  degenerating  into  excess.  «  Rapine 
and  revenge  are  not  less  natural  than  parental  and  filial  affection ; 
which  latter  class  of  feelings  may  themselves  be  a  source  of  crimes, 
if  they  overpower  (as  they  frequently  do)  the  sense  of  justice.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  sufficient  justification  of  our  actions,  that  they  are 
natural.  We  must  seek,  from  our  reason,  some  principle  which  will 
enable  us  to  determine  what  impulses  of  nature  we  are  to  obey,  and 
what  we  are  to  resist :  such  is  that  of  general  utility,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  of  universal  good  ;  a  principle  which  sanctifies  and  limits 
the  more  particular  affections.  The  duty  of  a  son  to  a  parent,  or  a 
parent  to  a  son,  is  not  an  ultimate  principle  of  morals,  but  depends 
on  the  principle  of  universal  good,  and  is  only  praiseworthy,  because  it 
is  found  to  promote  it.  At  the  same  time,  our  spheres  of  action  and 
intelligence  are  so  confined,  that  it  is  better,  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  to  suffer  our  conduct  to  be  guided  hy  those  affections  which 
have  been  long  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  mankind,  than  to 
enter  into  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  investigate  the  relation  which 
every  trifling  event  might  bear  to  the  general  interests  of  the  world. 
In  his  principle  of  universal  benevolence,  Mr.  Godwin  is  unquestion- 
ably right.  That  is  the  grand  principle  on  which  all  morals  rest  that 
it.  is  the  corrective  for  the  excess  of  all  particular  affections,  we  believe 
to  be  undeniable  :  and  he  is  only  erroneous  in  excluding  the  particular 
affections,  because,  in  so  doing,  he  deprives  us  of  our  most  powerful 
means  of  promoting  his  own  principle  of  universal  good ;  for  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  all  the  crew  ought  to  have  the  general  welfare  of 
the  ship  so  much  at  heart,  that  no  sailor  should  ever  pull  any  particular 
rope,  or  hand  any  individual  sail.  By  universal  benevolence,  we  mean, 
and  understand  Dr.  Parr  to  mean,  not  a  barren  affection  for  the 
species,  but  a  desire  to  promote  their  real  happiness ;  and  of  this 
principle  he  thus  speaks  : 

"  I  admit,  and  I  approve  of  it,  as  an  emotion  of  which  general 
happiness  is  the  cause,  but  not  as  a  passion,  of  which,  according  to  the 
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usual  order  of  human  affairs,  it  could  often  be  the  object.  I  approve 
of  it  as  a  disposition  to  wish,  and,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  to 
desire  and  do  good,  rather  than  harm,  to  those  with  whom  we  are 
quite  unconnected." 

It  would  appear,  from  this  kind  of  language,  that  a  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  universal  good  were  a  pardonable  weakness,  rather  than  a 
fundamental  principle  of  ethics  ;  that  the  particular  affections  were  in- 
capable of  excess  ;  and  that  they  never  wanted  the  corrective  of  a 
more  generous  and  exalted  feeling.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  sermon, 
Dr.  Parr  atones  a  little  for  this  over-zealous  depreciation  of  the 
principle  of  universal  benevolence :  but  he  nowhere  states  the  par- 
ticular affections  to  derive  their  value  and  their  limits  from  their 
subservience  to  a  more  extensive  philanthropy.  He  does  not  show  us 
that  they  exist  only  as  virtues,  from  their  instrumentality  in  pro- 
moting the  general  good  ;  and  that,  to  preserve  their  true  character, 
they  should  be  frequently  referred  to  that  principle  as  their  proper 
criterion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  sermon,  Dr.  Parr  combats  the  general 
objections  of  Mr.  Turgot  to  all  charitable  institutions,  with  consider- 
able vigour  and  success.  To  say  that  an  institution  is  necessarily  bad, 
because  it  will  not  always  be  administered  with  the  same  zeal,  proves 
a  little  too  much  :  for  it  is  an  objection  to  political  and  religious,  as 
well  as  to  charitable  institutions  ;  and,  from  a  lively  apprehension  of 
the  fluctuating  characters  of  those  who  govern,  would  leave  the  world 
without  any  government  at  all.  It  is  better  there  should  be  an  asylum 
for  the  mad.  and  a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  if  they  were  to  squander 
away  50  per  cent,  of  their  income,  than  that  they  should  be  disgusted 
with  sore  limbs,  and  shocked  by  straw-crowned  monarchs  in  the 
streets.  All  institutions  of  this  kind  must  suffer  the  risk  of  being 
governed  by  more  or  less  of  probity  and  talents.  The  good  which  one 
active  character  effects,  and  the  wise  order  which  he  establishes,  may 
outlive  him  for  a  long  period ;  and  we  all  hate  each  other's  crimes,  by 
which  we  gain  nothing,  so  much,  that  in  proportion  as  public  opinion 
acquires  ascendency  in  any  particular  country,  every  public  institution 
becomes  more  and  more  guaranteed  from  abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  sermon  is  rather  the  production  of  what  is 
called  a  sensible,  than  of  a  very  acute  man  ;  of  a  man  certainly  more 
remarkable  for  his  learning  than  his  originality.  It  refutes  the  very 
refutable  positions  of  Mr.  Godwin,  without  placing  the  doctrine  of 
benevolence  in  a  clear  light ;  and  it  almost  leaves  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  particular  affections  are  themselves  ultimate  principles  of  action, 
instead  of  convenient  instruments  of  a  more  general  principle. 

The  style  is  such,  as  to  give  a  general  impression  of  heaviness  to 
the  whole  sermon.  The  Doctor  is  never  simple  and  natural  for  a 
single  instant.  Everything  smells  of  the  rhetorician.  He  never 
appears  to  forget  himself,  or  to  be  hurried  by  his  subject  into  obvious 
language.  Every  expression  seems  to  be  the  result  of  artifice  and  in- 
tention ;  and  as  to  the  worthy  dedicatees,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
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men,  unless  the  sermon  be  done  into  English  by  a  person  of  honour, 
they  may  perhaps  be  flattered  by  the  Doctor's  politeness,  but  they  can 
never  be  much  edified  by  his  meaning.  Dr.  Parr  seems  to  think,  that 
eloquence  consists  not  in  an  exuberance  of  beautiful  images — not  in 
simple  and  sublime  conceptions — not  in  the  feelings  of  the  passions  ; 
but  in  a  studious  arrangement  of  sonorous,  exotic,  and  sesquipedal 
words  :  a  very  ancient  error,  which  corrupts  the  style  of  young,  and 
wearies  the  patience  of  sensible  men.  In  some  of  his  combinations  of 
words  the  Doctor  is  singularly  unhappy.  We  have  the  din  of  super- 
ficial cavaliers,  the  prancings  of  giddy  ostentation,  fluttering  vanity, 
hissing  scorn,  dank  clod,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  following  intrusion  of  a 
technical  word  into  a  pathetic  description  renders  the  whole  passage 
almost  ludicrous. 

"  Within  a  few  days,  mute  was  the  tongue  that  uttered  these  celestial 
sounds,  and  the  hand  which  signed  your  indenture  lay  cold  and  motion- 
less in  the  dark  and  dreary  chambers  of  death." 

In  page  16,  Dr.  Parr,  speaking  of  the  indentures  of  the  Hospital,  a 
subject  (as  we  should  have  thought)  little  calculated  for  rhetorical 
panegyric,  says  of  them — 

"If  the  writer  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  had  perused,  as  I  have, 
your  indentures  and  your  rules,  he  would  have  found  in  them  serious- 
ness without  austerity,  earnestness  without  extravagance,  good  sense 
without  the  trickeries  of  art,  good  language  without  the  trappings  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  firmness  of  conscious  worth,  rather  than  the  prancings 
of  giddy  ostentation." 

The  latter  member  of  this  eloge  would  not  be  wholly  unintelligible, 
if  applied  to  a  spirited  coach  horse  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  a  prancing  indenture. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Dr.  Parr  through  the  copious  and 
varied  learning  of  his  notes ;  in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  been  as 
much  delighted  witfrthe  richness  of  his  acquisitions,  the  vigour  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart,  as  we  have 
been  amused  with  his  ludicrous  self-importance,  and  the  miraculous 
simplicity  of  his  character.  We  would  rather  recommend  it  to  the 
Doctor  to  publish  an  annual  list  of  worthies  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to 
literary  men  ;  to  be  included  in  which,  will  unquestionably  be  con- 
sidered as  great  an  honour,  as  for  a  commoner  to  be  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  A  line  of  Greek,  a  line  of  Latin,  or  no  line  at  all,  subsequent 
to  each  name,  will  distinguish  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  shades  of 
merit,  and  the  degree  of  immortality  conferred. 

Why  should  Dr.  Parr  confine  this  eulogomania  to  the  literary 
characters  of  this  island  alone  ?  In  the  university  of  Benares,  in  the 
lettered  kingdom  of  Ava,  among  the  Mandarins  at  Pekin,  there  must, 
doubtless,  be  many  men  who  have  the  eloquence  of  Ba/3/5ctw,*  the  feel- 

*  IlaPTc;  \s.\v  (roifioi.  eyu)  £t"flKJ)poi'  \>.\v  <re/3a>,  Bav/J-afu)  Be  Bappovof,  KO.I   <£iAu  Tac'Acopov. 

See  Lucian  in  Vita  Dsemonact.  vol.  ii.  p.  394— (Dr.  Parr's  note. ) 
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ing  of  Tai\capos,  and  the  judgment  of  "fl/ojpos,  of  whom  Dr.  Parr  might 
be  happy  to  say,  that  they  have  profundity  without  obscurity— per- 
spicuity without  prolixity — ornament  without  glare — terseness  without 
barrenness — penetration  without  subtlety — comprehensiveness  without 
digression — and  a  great  number  of  other  things  without  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  things. 

In  spite  of  32  pages  of  very  close  printing,  in  defence  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  it,  or  is  it  riot  true,  that  very  many  of  its  pro- 
fessors enjoy  ample  salaries,  without  reading  any  lectures  at  all  ?  The 
character  of  particular  colleges  will  certainly  vary  with  the  character 
of  their  governors ;  but  the  University  of  Oxford  so  far  differs  from 
Dr.  Parr  in  the  commendation  he  has  bestowed  upon  its  state  of  public 
education,  that  they  have,  since  the  publication  of  his  book,  we  believe, 
and  forty  years  after  Mr.  Gibbon's  residence,  completely  abolished 
their  very  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  exercises  for  degrees,  and  have 
substituted  in  their  place  a  system  of  exertion,  and  a  scale  of  acade- 
mical honours,  calculated  (we  are  willing  to  hope)  to  produce  the 
happiest  effects. 

We  were  very  sorry,  in  reading  Dr.  Parr's  note  oh  the  Universities, 
to  meet  with  the  following  passage : — 

"  111  would  it  become  me  tamely  and  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the 
strictures  of  this  formidable  accuser  upon  a  seminary  to  which  I  owe 
many  obligations,  though  I  left  it,  as  must  not  be  dissembled,  before 
the  usual  time,  and,  in  truth,  had  been  almost  compelled  to  leave  it, 
not  by  the  want  of  a  proper  education,  for  I  had  arrived  at  the  first 
place  in  the  first  form  at  Harrow  School,  when  I  was  not  quite  fourteen 
—not  by  the  want  of  useful  tutors,  for  mine  were  eminently  able,  and 
to  me  had  been  uniformly  kind — not  by  the  want  of  ambition,  for  I  had 
begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  anxiously  to  academical  distinctions — 
not  by  the  want  of  attachment  to  the  place,  for  I  regarded  it  then,  as 
I  continue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondest  and  most  unfeigned  affec- 
tion— but  by  another  want,  which  it  were  necessary  to  name,  and,  for 
the  supply  of  which,  after  some  hesitation,  I  determined  to  provide  by 
patient  toil  and  resolute  self-denial,  when  I  had  hot  completed  my 
twentieth  year.  I  ceased,  therefore,  t,o  reside,  with  an  achingr  heart  : 
I  looked  back  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  humiliation. to  ad- 
vantages of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake,  and  honours  to  which  I 
could  no  longer  aspire." 

To  those  who  know  the  truly  honourable  and  respectable  character 
of  Dr.  Parr,  the  vast  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  unadulterated  be- 
nevolence of  his  nature,  such  an  account  cannot  but  be  very  affecting, 
in  spite  of  the  bad  taste  in  which  it  is  communicated.  How  painful  to 
reflect,  that  a  truly  devout  and  attentive  minister,  a  strenuous  defender 
of  the  church  establishment,  and  by  far  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
day,  should  be  permitted  to  languish  on  a  little  paltry  curacy  in  War- 
wickshire ! 

— Dii  meliora,  &c.,  &c. 
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DR,  KENNEL'S  DISCOURSES, 


Discourses  on  Various  Subjects.     By  THOMAS  RENNEL,  D.D.,  Master  of  the 
Temple.     Rivington,  London. 

WE  have  no  modern  sermons  in  the  English  language  that  can  be  con- 
sidered as  very  eloquent.  The  merits  of  Blair  (by  far  the  most 
popular  writer  of  sermons  within  the  last  century)  are  plain  good  sense,  a 
happy  application  of  scriptural  quotation,  and  a  clear  harmonious  style, 
richly  tinged  with  scriptural  language.  He  generally  leaves  his  readers 
pleased  with  his  judgment,  and  his  just  observations  on  human  con- 
duct, without  ever  rising  so  high'  as  to  touch  the  great  passions,  or 
kindle  any  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  virtue.  For  eloquence  we  must 
ascend  as  high  as  the  days  of  Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor  :  and  even 
tjiere,  while  we  are  delighted  with  their  energy,  their  copiousness,  and 
their  fancy,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  by  a  redundance  which 
abhofs  all  discrimination ;  which  compares  till  it  perplexes,  and  illus- 
trates till  it  confounds. 

To  the  Oases  of  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  and  Atterbury,  we  must  wade 
through  many  a  barren  page,  in  which  the  weary  Christian  can  descry 
nothing  all  around  him  but  a  dreary  expansd  of  trite 'sentiments  and 
languid  words. 

The  great  object  of  modern  sermons  is  to  hazard  nothing  ;  their 
characteristic  is,  decent  debility  ;  which  alike  guards  their  authors 
from  ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from  striking  beauties. 
Every  man  of  sense,  in  taking  up  an  English  sermon,  expects  to  find 
it  a  tedious  essay,  full  of  common-place  morality:  and  if  the  fulfilment 
of  such  expectations  be  meritorious,  the  clergy  have  certainly  the  merit 
of  not  disappointing  their  readers.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  consider,  how 
a  body  of  men  so  well  educated,  and  so  magnificently  endowed  as  the 
English  clergy,  should  distinguish  themselves  so  little  in  a  species  of 
composition  to  which  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well  as  their  ordinary 
habit,  to  attend.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  it  should' be  remembered,  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Senate  force  themselves  into 
notice,  power,  and  wealth—  that  the  penalty  wh'jch  an  individual  client 
pays  for  choosing  a  bad  advocate,  is  the  loss  of  his  cause — that  a 
prime  minister  must  infallibly  suffer  in  the' estimation  of  the  public, 
who  neglects  to  conciliate  eloquent  men,  and  trusts  the  defence  of  his 
measures  to  those  who  have  hot  adequate  talents  for  that  purpose, 
whereas,  the  only  evil  which  accrues  from  the  promotion  of  a  clergy- 
man to  the  pulpit,  which  he  has  no  ability  to  fill  as  he  ought,  is  the 
fatigue  of  the  audience,  and  the  discredit  of  that  species  of  public 
instruction  ;  an  evil  so  general,  that  no  individual  patron  would  dream 
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of  sacrificing  to  it  his  particular  interest.  The  clergy  are  generally  ap- 
pointed to  their  situations  by  those  who  have  no  interest  that  they 
should  please  the  audience  before  whom  they  speak  ;  while  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar,  and  of  Parliament.  We 
by  no  means  would  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  clergy  should  owe  their 
promotion  principally  to  their  eloquence,  or  that  eloquence  ever  could, 
consistently  with  the  constitution  of  the  English  Church,  be  made  a 
common  cause  of  preferment.  In  pointing  out  the  total  want  of  con- 
nection between  the  privilege  of  preaching,  and  the  power  of  preaching 
well,  we  are  giving  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  might,  or  might  not,  be 
remedied  ;  but  merely  stating  a  fact.  Pulpit  discourses  have  insensibly 
dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading ;  a  practice,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
stifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the 
heart,  that  mankind  can  be  powerfully  affected.  What  can  be  more 
ludicrous,  than  an  orator  delivering  stale  indignation,  and  fervour  of  a 
week  old  ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions,  written  out  in 
German  text  ;  reading  the  tropes  and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is 
hurried  by  the  ardour  of  his  mind  ;  and  so  affected  at  a  preconcerted 
line  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  further ! 

The  prejudices  of  the  English  nation  have  proceeded  a  good  deal 
from  their  hatred  to  the  French  ;  and,  because  that  country  is  the 
native  soil  of  elegance,  animation,  and  grace,  a  certain  patriotic  solidity, 
and  loyal  awkwardness,  have  become  the  characteristics  of  this  ;  so 
that  an  adventurous  preacher  is  afraid  of  violating  the  ancient  tranquil- 
lity of  the  pulpit ;  and  the  audience  are  commonly  apt  to  consider  the 
man  who  tires  them  less  than  usual,  as  a  trifler,  or  a  charlatan. 

Of  British  education,  the  study  of  eloquence  makes  little  or  no  part. 
The  exterior  graces  of  a  speaker  are  despised  ;  and  debating  societies 
(admirable  institutions,  under  proper  regulations)  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  commonly  answered  to 
any  animadversions  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  English  pulpit,  that  a 
clergyman  is  to  recommend  himself,  not  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  the 
purity  of  his  life,  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine;  an  objection  good 
enough,  if  any  connection  could  be  pointed  out  between  eloquence, 
heresy,  and  dissipation  :  but  if  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  well, 
preach  well,  and  teach  well,  at  the  same  time,  such  objections,  resting 
only  upon. a  supposed  incompatibility  of  these  good  qualities,  are  duller 
than  the  dulness  they  defend. 

The  clergy  are  apt  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea,  that  subjects 
so  exhausted  are  utterly  incapable  of  novelty  ;  and  in  the  very  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  noveliy,  meaning  that  which  was  never  said  before, 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morals  ;  but  the  modes  of  expanding,  illustrating,  and  enforcing 
a  particular  theme  are  capable  of  infinite  variety  ;  and,  if  they  were 
not,  this  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  preaching  common-place 
sermons,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  publishing  them. 

We  had  great  hopes,  that  Dr.  Kennel's  Sermons  would  have  proved 
an  exception  to  the  character  we  have  given  of  sermons  in  general  : 
and  we  have  read  through  his  present  volume  with  a  conviction  rather 
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that  he  has  misapplied,  than  that  he  wants,  talents  for  pulpit  eloquence. 
The  subjects  of  his  sermons,  fourteen  in  number,  are,  I.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  vice  of  gaming:  2.  On  old  age  :  3.  Benevolence  exclu- 
sively an  evangelical  virtue  :  4.  The  services  rendered  to  the  English 
nation  by  the  Church  of  England,  a  motive  for  liberality  to  the  orphan 
children  of  indigent  ministers  :  5 .  On  the  grounds  and  regulation  of 
national  joy  :  6.  On  the  connection  of  the  duties  of  loving  the  brother- 
hood, fearing  God,  and  honouring  the  King:  7.  On  the  guilt  of  blood- 
thirstiness  :  8.  On  atonement :  9.  A  visitation  sermon :  10.  Great  Bri- 
tain's naval  strength,  and  insular  situation,  a  cause  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  :  1 1 .  Ignorance  productive  of  atheism,  anarchy,  and 
superstition  :  12,  13,  14.  On  the  sting  of  death,  the  strength  of  sin,  and 
the  victory  over  them  both  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Kennel's  first  sermon,  upon  the  consequences  of  gaming,  is 
admirable  for  its  strength  of  language,  its  sound  good  sense,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  it  combats  that  detestable  vice.  From  this  sermon 
we  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  make  an  extract  of  some  length. 

"  Further,  to  this  sordid  habit  the  gamester  joins  a  disposition  to 
FRAUD,  and  that  of  the  meanest  cast.  To  those  who  soberly  and  fairly 
appreciate  the  real  nature  of  human  actions,  nothing  appears  more  in- 
consistent than  that  societies  of  men,  who  have  incorporated  themselves 
for  the  express  purpose  of  gaming,  should  disclaim  fraud  or  indirection 
or  affect  to  drive  from  their  assemblies  those  among  their  associates 
whose  crimes  would  reflect  disgrace  on  them.  Surely  this,  to  a  con- 
siderate mind,  is  as  solemn  and  refined  a  banter  as  can  well  be  exhi- 
bited ;  for  when  we  take  into  view  the  vast  latitude  allowed  by  the  most 
upright  gamesters,  when  we  reflect  that,  according  to  their  precious 
casuistry,  every  advantage  may  be  legitimately  taken  of  the  young,  the 
unwary,  and  the  inebriated,  which  superior  coolness,  skill,  address,  and 
activity  can  supply,  we  must  look  upon  pretences  to  honesty  as  a  most 
shameless  aggravation  of  their  crimes.  Even  if  it  were  possible  that, 
in  his  own  practices,  a  man  might  be  a  FAIR  GAMESTER,  yet,  for  the 
result  of  the  extended  frauds  committed  by  his  fellows,  he  stands  deeply 
accountable  to  God,  his  country,  and  his  conscience.  To  a  system 
necessarily  implicated  with  fraud;  to  associations  of  men,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  subsist  by  fraud ;  to  habits  calculated  to  poison  the 
source  and  principle  of  all  integrity,  he  gives  efficacy,  countenance,  and 
concurrence.  Even  his  virtues  he  suffers  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  cause 
of  vice.  He  sees  with  calmness,  depredation  committed  daily  and 
hourly  in  his  company,  perhaps  under  his  very  roof.  Yet  men  of  this 
description  declaim  (so  desperately  deceitful  is  the  heart  of  man) 
against  the  very  knaves  they  cherish  and  protect,  and  whom,  perhaps, 
with  some  poor  sophistical  refuge  for  a  worn-out  conscience,  they  even 
imitate.  To  such,  let  the  Scripture  speak  with  emphatical  decision — 
When  thoii  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with  him" 

The  reader  will  easily  observe,  in  this  quotation,  a  command  of 
language,  and  a  power  of  style,  very  superior  to  what  is  met  with  in  the 
great  mass  of  sermons.  We  shall  make  one  more  extract. 
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"  But  in  addition  to  fraud,  and  all  its  train  of  crimes,  propensities 
and  habits  of  a  very  different  complexion  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  gamester  :  a  most  ungovernable  FEROCITY  OF  DISPOSITION,  however 
for  a  time  disguised  and  latent,  is  invariably  the  result  of  his  system  of 
conduct.  Jealousy,  rage,  and  revenge,  exist  among  gamesters  in  their 
worst  and  most  frantic  excesses,  and  end  frequently  in  consequences 
of  the  most  atrocious  violence  and  outrage.  By  perpetual  agitation  the 
malignant  passions  spurn  and  overwhelm  every  boundary  which  dis- 
cretion artd  conscience  can  oppose.  From  what  source  are  we  to 
trace  a  very  large  number  of  those  murders,  sanctioned  or  palliated 
indeed  by  custom,  but  which  stand  at  the  tribunal  of  God  precisely 
upon  the  same  grounds  with  every  other  species  of  murder  ? — From 
the  gaming-table,  from  the  nocturnal  receptacles  of  distraction  and 
frenzy,  the  duellist  rushes  with  his  hand  lifted  up  against  his  brother's 
life ! — Those  who  are  as  yet  on  the  threshold  of  these  habits  should  be 
warned,  that  however  calm  their  natural  temperament,  however  meek 
and  placable  their  disposition,  yet  that,  by  the  events  which  every  mo- 
ment arise,  they  stand  exposed  to  the  ungovernable  fury  of  themselves 
and  others.  In  the  midst  of  fraud,  protected  by  menace  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  despair ;  irritated  by  a  recollection  of  the 
meanness  of  the  artifices  and  the  baseness  of  the  hands  by  which  utter 
and  remediless  ruin  has  been  inflicted  ;  in  the  midst  of  these  feelings  of 
horror  and  distraction  it  is,  that  the  voice  of  brethren's  blood  '  crieth 
unto  God  from  the  ground'' — '  and  now  art  thou  ciirsedfrom  the  earth, 
which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy 
hand.'  Not  only  THOU  who  actually  sheddest  that  blood,  but  THOU 
who  art  the  artificer  of  death — thou  who  administerest  incentives  to 
these  habits— who  disseminates!  the  practice  of  them — improvest  the 
skill  in  them — sharpenest  the  propensity  to  them — at  THY  hands  will 
it  be  required,  surely,  at  the  tribunal  of  God  in  the  next  world,  and 
perhaps,  in  most  instances,  in  his  distributive  and  awful  dispensations 
towards  tfoee  and  thine  here  on  earth." 

Having  paid  this  tribute  of  praise  to  Dr.  Kennel's  first  sermon,  we 
are  sorry  so  soon  to  change  our  eulogium  into  censure,  and  to  blame 
him  for  having  selected  for  publication  so  many  sermons  touching 
directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  French  Revolution.  We  confess  our- 
selves long  since  wearied  with  this  kind  of  discourses,  bespattered  with 
blood  and  brains,  and  ringing  eternal  changes  upon  atheism,  cannibal- 
ism, and  apostasy.  Upon  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolution 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  but  the  subject  is  not  fit  for  the  pulpit. 
The  public  are  disgusted  with  it  to  satiety ;  and  we  can  never  help  re- 
membering, that  this  politico-orthodox  rage  in  the  mouth  of  a  preacher 
may  be  profitable  as  well  as  sincere.  Upon  such  subjects  as  the  mur- 
der of  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the  great  events  of  these  days,  it  is  not 
possible  to  endure  the  draggling  and  daubing  of  such  a  ponderous  lim- 
ner as  Dr.  Rennel,  after  the  ethereal  touches  of  Mr.  Burke.  In  events 
so  truly  horrid  in  themselves,  the  field  is  so  easy  for  a  declaimer,  that 
we  set  little  value  upon  the  declamation  ;  and  the  mind,  on  such  occa- 
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sions,  so  easily  outruns  ordinary  description;  that  we  are  apt  to  feel 
more,  before  a  mediocre  oration  begins,  than  it  even  aims  at  inspiring. 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Rennel,  from  among  the  great  number  of 
subjects  which  he  must  have  discussed  in  the  pulpit  (the  interest  in 
which  must  be  permanent  and  universal)  should  have  published  such 
an  empty  and  frivolous  sermon  as  that  upon  the  victory  of  Lord  Nel- 
son ;  a  sermon  good  enough  for  the  garrulity  of  joy,  when  the  phrases, 
and  the  exultation  of  the  Porcupine,  or  the  True  Briton,  may  pass  for 
eloquence  and  sense  ;  but  utterly  unworthy  of  the  works  of  a  man  who 
aims  at  a  place  among  the  great  teachers  of  morality  and  religion. 

Dr.  Rennel  is  apt  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  holy  bully,  an  evan- 
gelical swaggerer,  as  if  he  could  carry  his  point  against  infidelity  by  big 
words  and  strong  abuse,  and  kick  and  cuff  men  into  Christians.  It  is 
a  very  easy  thing  to  talk  about  the  shallow  impostures,  and  the  silly 
ignorant  sophisms  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  and 
Volney,  and  to  say  that  Hume  is  not  worth  answering.  This  affectation 
of  contempt  will  not  do.  While  these  pernicious  writers  have  power 
to  allure  from  the  Church  great  numbers  of  proselytes,  it  is  better  to 
study  them  diligently,  and  to  reply  to  them  satisfactorily,  than  to  veil 
insolence,  want  of  power,  or  want  of  industry,  by  a  pretended  contempt ; 
which  may  leave  infidels  and  wavering  Christians  to  suppose  such 
writers  are  abused,  because  they  are  feared ;  and  not  answered,  because 
they  are  unanswerable.  While  every  body  was  abusing  and  despising 
Mr.  Godwin,  and  while  Mir.  Godwin  was,  among  a  certain  description  of 
understandings,  increasing  every  day  in  popularity,  Mr.  Malthus  took 
the  trouble  of  refuting  him  :  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Godwin.  We 
recommend  this  example  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Rennel,  who  seems 
to  think  it  more  useful,  and  more  pleasant,  to  rail  than  to  fight. 

After  the  world  had  returned  to  its  sober  senses  upon  the  merits  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  it  is  amusing  enough  to  see  a  few  bad  heads 
pawling  for  the  restoration  of  exploded  errors  and  past  infatuation.  We 
have  some  dozen  of  plethoric  phrases  about  Aristotle,  who  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Doctor,  et  rex  et  sutor  bonus,  and  every  thing  else  ; 
and  to  the  neglect  of  whose  works  he  seems  to  attribute  every  moral 
and  physical  evil  under  which  the  world  has  groaned  for  the  last 
century.  Dr.  Rennel's  admiration  of  the  ancients  is  so  great,  that  he 
considers  the  works  of  Homer  to  be  the  region  and  depository  of  na- 
tural law,  and  natural  religion.*  Now,  if,  by  natural  religion,  is  meant 
the  will  of  God  collected  from  his  works,  and  the  necessity  man  is  under 
of  obeying  it ;  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Homer  should  be  so  good 
a  natural  theologian,  when  the  divinities  he  has  painted  are  certainly  a 
more  drunken,  quarrelsome,  adulterous,  intriguing,  lascivious  set  of 
beings,  than  are  to  be  met,  with  in  the  most  profligate  court  in  Europe. 
There  is,  every  now  and  then,  some  plain  coarse  morality  in  Homer  ; 
but  the  most  bloody  revenge,  and  the  most  savage  cruelty  in  warfare, 
the  ravishing  of  women,  and  the  sale  of  men,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,are  circum- 
stances which  the  old  bard  seems  to  relate  as  the  ordinary  events  of  his 

*  Page  318. 
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times,  without  ever  dreaming  that  there  could  be  much  harm  in  them  ; 
and  if  it  be  urged  that  Homer  took  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  from 
a  barbarous  age,  that  is  just  saying,  in  other  words,  that  Homer  had 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  natural  law. 

Having  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  eulogium  upon  the  times  that 
are  gone,  Dr.  Rennel  indemnifies  himself  by  the  very  novel  practice  of 
declaiming  against  the  present  age.  It  is  an  evil  age — an  adulterous 
age — an  ignorant  age — an  apostate  age — and  a.  foppish  age.  Of  the 
propriety  of  the  last  epithet,  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  more  con- 
vinced, by  calling  to  mind  a  class  of  fops  not  usually  designated  by  that 
epithet — men  clothed  in  profound  black,  with  large  canes,  and  strange 
amorphous  hate — of  big  speech,  and  imperative  presence — talkers 
about  Plato — great  affecters  of  senility — despisers  of  women  and  all 
the  graces  of  life — fierce  foes  to  common  sense — abusive  of  the  living, 
and  approving  no  one  who  has  not  been  dead  for  at  least  a  century. 
Such  fops,  as  vain,  and  as  shallow  as  their  fraternity  in  Bond  Street, 
differ  from  these  only  as  Gorgonius  differed  from  Rufillus. 

In  the  ninth  Discourse  (p.  226),  we  read  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  had 
"  an  heroic  zeal,  directed,  rather  than  bounded,  by  the  nicest  discretion 
— a  conscious  and  commanding  dignity,  softened  by  the  meekest  and 
most  profound  humility."  This  is  intended  for  a  fine  piece  of  writing  ; 
but  it  is  without  meaning  :  for,  if  words  have  any  limits,  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  say  of  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  is  nicely  discreet,  and  heroically  zealous  ;  or  that  he  is  profoundly 
humble,  and  imperatively  dignified  :  and  if  Dr.  Rennel  means  that  St. 
Paul  displayed  these  qualities  at  different  times,  then  could  not  any 
one  of  them  direct  or  soften  the  other. 

Sermons  are  so  seldom  examined  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
critical  vigilance,  that  we  are  apt  to  discover  in  them  sometimes  a  great 
laxity  of  assertion  ;  such  as  the  following  : 

"  Labour  to  be  undergone,  affliction  to  be  borne,  contradictions  to 
be  endured,  danger  to  be  braved,  interest  to  be  despised  in  the  best  and 
most  flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  are  the  perpetual  badges  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Christ." 

This  passage,  at  first,  struck  us  to  be  untrue;  and  we  could  not  im- 
mediately recollect  the  afflictions  Dr.  Rennel  alluded  to,  till  it  occurred 
to  us,  that  he  must  undoubtedly  mean  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
actions  which,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  have  been  brought 
against  the  clergy  for  non-residence. 

Upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Rennel  is  laughable.  We  should  as  soon  dream  that  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  would  break  out  afresh,  as  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  England  has  anything  to  apprehend  from  the  machi- 
nations of  Catholics.  To  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, which  has  for  its  object  to  restore  their  natural  rights  to  three 
or  four  millions  of  men,  and  to  allay  the  fury  of  religious  hatred,  Dr. 
Rennel  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  strenuous  antagonist.  Time, 
which  lifts  up  the  veil  of  political  mystery,  will  inform  us  if  the  Doctor 
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has  taken  that  side  of  the  question  which  may  be  as  lucrative  to  him- 
self as  it  is  inimical  to  human  happiness,  and  repugnant  to  enlightened 
policy. 

Of  Dr.  Rennel's  talents  as  a  reasoner,  we  certainly  have  formed  no 
very  high  opinion.  Unless  dogmatical  assertion,  and  the  practice 
(but  too  common  among  theological  writers)  of  taking  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  for  part  of  the  proof,  can  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  logical 
understanding,  the  specimens  of  argument  Dr.  Rennel  has  afforded  us 
are  very  insignificant.  For  putting  obvious  truths  into  vehement  lan- 
guage ;  for  expanding  and  adorning  moral  instruction  ;  this  gentleman 
certainly  possesses  considerable  talents  :  and  if  he  will  moderate  his 
insolence,  steer  clear  of  theological  metaphysics,  and  consider  rather 
those  great  laws  of  Christian  practice,  which  must  interest  mankind 
through  all  ages,  than  the  petty  questions  which  are  important  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  he  may  live  beyond 
his  own  days,  and  become  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in 
the  English  Church. 


JOHN  BOWLES. 


Reflections  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  War :  Being  a  Sequel  to  Reflections  on  the 
Political  and  Moral  State  of  Society  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  Third  Edition,  with  Additions.  By  JOHN  BOWLES,  Esq. 

T  F  this  peace  be,  as  Mr.  Bowles  asserts,  the  death-warrant  of  the 
*-  liberty  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is 
also  the  death-warrant  of  Mr.  Bowles's  literary  reputation  ;  and  that 
the  people  of  this  island,  if  they  verify  his  predictions,  and  cease  to 
read  his  books,  whatever  they  may  lose  in  political  greatness,  will 
evince  no  small  improvement  in  critical  acumen.  There  is  a  political 
as  well  as  a  bodily  hypochondriasis  ;  and  there  are  empirics  always  on 
the  watch  to  make  their  prey,  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Solomon,  Dr.  Brodum,  and  Mr.  Bowles,  have  all  commanded  their 
share  of  the  public  attention:  but  the  two  former  gentlemen  continue 
to  flourish  with  undiminished  splendour  ;  while  the  patients  of  the 
latter  are  fast  dwindling  away,  and  his  drugs  falling  into  disuse  and 
contempt. 

The  truth  is,  if  Mr.  Bowles  had  begun  his  literary  career  at  a  period 
when  superior  discrimination  and  profound  thought,  not  vulgar 
violence  and  the  eternal  repetition  of  rabble-rousing  words,  were  neces- 
sary to  literary  reputation,  he  would  never  have  emerged  from  that 
obscurity  to  which  he  will  soon  return.  The  intemperate  passions  of 
the  public,  not  his  own  talents,  have  given  him  some  temporary  repu- 
tation ;  and  now,  when  men  hope  and  fear  with  less  eagerness  than 
they  have  been  lately  accustomed  to  do,  Mr.  Bowles  will  be  compelled 
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to  descend  from  that  moderate  eminence,  where  no  man  of  real  genius 
would  ever  have  condescended  to  remain. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Windham  and 
Burke  School ;  though  Mr.  Bowles  cannot  be  called  a  servile  copyist 
of  either  of  these  gentlemen,  as  he  has  rejected  the  logic  of  the  one, 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  other,  and  imitated  them  only  in,  their  head- 
strong violence,  and  exaggerated  abuse.  There  are  some  men  who 
continue  to  astonish  and  please  the  world,  even  in  the  support  of  a  bad 
cause.  They  are  mighty  in  their  fallacies,  and  beautiful  in  their  errors. 
Mr.  Bowles  sees  only  one  half  of  the  precedent ;  and  thinks,  in  order 
to  be  famous,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

War,  eternal  war,  till  the  wrongs  of  Europe  are  avenged,  and  the 
Bourbons  restored,  is  the  master-principle;  of  Mr.  Bowles's  political 
opinions,  and  the  object  for  which  he  declaims  through  the  whole  of 
the  present  pamphlet. 

The  first  apprehensions  which  Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  entertain,  are 
of  the  boundless  ambition  and  perfidious  character  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  of  that  military  despotism  he  has  established,  which  is  not  only  im- 
pelled by  the  love  of  conquest,  but  interested,  for  its  own  preservation, 
to  desire  the  overthrow  of  other  states.  Yet  the  author  informs  us, 
immediately  after,  that  the  life  of(  Buonaparte  is  exposed  to  more 
dangers  than  that  of  any  other  individual  in  Europe,  who  is  not 
actually  in  the  last  stage  of  an  incurable  disease ;  and  that  his  death, 
whenever  it  happens,  must  involve  the  dissolution  of  that  machine  o 
government,  of  which  he  must  be  considered  not  only  as  the  sole 
director,  but  the  main  spring.  Confusion  of  thought,  we  are  told,  is  one 
of  the  truest  indications  of  terror  j  and  the  panic  of  this  alarmist  is  so 
very  great,  that  he  cannot  listen  to  the  consolation  which  he  himself 
affords  :  for  it  appears,  upon  summing  up  these  perils,  that  we  are  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  a  despot,  whose  system  of 
government,  as  dreadful  as  himself,  cannot  survive  him,  and  who,  in 
all  human  probability,  will  be  shot  or  hanged,  before  he  can  execute 
any  one  of  his  projects  against  us. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  flourishing,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet, 
about  the  effect  of  the  moral  sense  upon  the  stability  of  governments  : 
that  is,  as  Mr.  Bowles  explains  it,  the  power  which  all  old  governments 
derive  from  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  justice  of  their 
rights.  If  this  sense  of  ancient  right  be  (as  is  here  confidently  asserted) 
strong  enough  ultimately  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  why  are  we  to  fight 
for  that  which  will  be  done  without  any  fighting  at  all  ?  And,  if  it  be 
strong  enough  to  restore,  why  was  it  weak  enough  to  render  restoration 
necessary  ? 

To  notice  every  singular  train  of  reasoning  into  which  Mr.  Bowles 
falls,  is  not  possible  ;  and,  in  the  copious  choice  of  evils,  we  shall,  from 
feelings  of  mercy,  take  the  least. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  he  observes,  that  "those  rights  of  govern- 
ment, which  because  they  are  ancient,  are  recognised  by  the  moral 
sense  as  lawful,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  compatible  with  civil 
liberty."     So  that  all  questions  of  right   and  wrong,   between  the 
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governors  and  the  governed,  are  determinable  by  chronology  alone. 
Every  political  institution  is  favourable  to  liberty,  not  according  to  its 
spirit,  but  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  its  date;  and  the  slaves  of 
Great  Britain  are  groaning  under  the  trial  by  jury,  while  the  freemen 
of  Asia  exult  in  the  bold  privilege  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
of  being  trampled  to  death  by  elephants. 

In  the  8th  page,  Mr.  Bowles  thinks  that  France,  if  she  remain 
without  a  king,  will  conquer  all  Europe  :  and,  in  the  igth  page,  that 
she  will  be  an  object  of  Divine  vengeance  till  she  takes  one.  In  the 
same  page,  all  the  miseries  of  France  are  stated  to  be  a  judgment  of 
heaven  for  their  cruelty  to  the  king ;  and,  in  the  33rd  page,  they  are 
discovered  to  proceed  from  the  perfidy  of  the  same  king  to  this  country 
in  the  American  contest.  So  that  certain  misfortunes  proceed  from 
the  maltreatment  of  a  person,  who  had  himself  occasioned  theseidentical 
misfortunes  before  he  was  maltreated  ;  and  while  Providence  is  com- 
pelling the  French,  by  every  species  of  affliction,  to  resume  monarchical 
government,  they  are  to  acquire  such  extraordinary  vigour,  from  not 
acting  as  Providence  would  wish,  that  they  are  to  trample  on  every 
nation  which  co-operates  with  the  Divine  intention. 

In  the  6oth  page,  Mr.'Bowles  explains  what  is  meant  by  Jacobinism  ; 
and  as  a  concluding  proof  of  the  justice  with  which  the  character  is 
drawn,  triumphantly  quotes  the  case  of  a  certain  R.  Mountain,  who  was 
tried  for  damning  all  kings  and  all  governments  upon  earth ;  for,  adds 
R.  Mountain,  "  I  am  a  Jacobin."  Nobody  can  more  thoroughly  detest 
and  despise  that  restless  spirit  of  political  innovation,  which,  we  sup- 
pose, is  meant  by  the  name  of  Jacobinism,  than  we  ourselves  do  ;  but 
we  were  highly  amused  with  this  proof,  ab  ebriis  sutoribus,  of  the  pros- 
tration of  Europe,  the  last  hour  of  human  felicity,  the  perdition  of  man, 
discovered  in  the  crapulous  eructations  of  a  drunken  cobbler. 

This  species  of  evidence  might  certainly  have  escaped  a  common 
observer :  But  this  is  not  all :  there  are  other  proofs  of  treason  and 
sedition,  equally  remote,  sagacious  and  profound.  Many  good  subjects 
are  not  very  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  Whig  Club  dining 
together  ;  but  Mr.  Bowles  has  the  merit  of  first  calling  the  public 
attention  to  the  alarming  practice  of  singing  after  dinner  at  these  poli- 
tical meetings.  He  speaks  with  a  proper  horror  of  tavern  dinners, 

"  — where  conviviality  is  made  a  stimulus  to  disaffection — where 
wine  serves  only  to  inflame  disloyalty — where  toasts  are  converted  into 
a  vehicle  of  sedition — and  where  the  powers  of  harmony  are  called 
forth  in  the  cause  of  Discord  by  those  hireling  singers,  who  are  equally 
ready  to  invoke  the  Divine  favour  on  the  head  of  their  king,  or  to 
strain  their  venal  throats  in  chanting  the  triumphs  of  his  bitterest 
enemies." 

All  complaint  is  futile,  which  is  not  followed  up  by  appropriate 
remedies.  If  Parliament,  or  Catarrh,  do  not  save  us,  Dignum  and 
Sedgwick  will  quaver  away  the  King,  shake  down  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  warble  us  into  all  the  horrors  of  republican  government.  When, 
in  addition  to  these  dangers,  we  reflect  also  upon  those  with  which  our 
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national  happiness  is  menaced,  by  the  present  thinness  of  ladies' 
petticoats  (p.  78),  temerity  may  hope  our  salvation,  but  how  can  reason 
promise  it  ? 

One  solitary  gleam  of  comfort,  indeed,  beams  upon  us  in  reading 
the  solemn  devotion  of  this  modern  Curtius  to  the  cause  of  his  King 
and  country  : 

"  My  attachment  to  the  British  monarchy,  and  to  the  reigning 
family,  is  rooted  in  my  '  heart's  core.' — My  anxiety  for  the  British 
throne,  pending  the  dangers  to  which,  in  common  with  every  other 
throne,  it  has  lately  been  exposed,  has  embittered  my  choicest  comforts. 
And  I  most  solemnly  vow,  before  Almighty  God,  to  devote  myself,  to 
the  end  of  my  days,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  throne." 

Whether  this  patriotism  be  original,  or  whether  it  be  copied  from 
the  Upholsterer  in  Foote's  Farces,  who  sits  up  whole  nights  watching 
over  the  British  constitution,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  because, 
when  the  practical  effect  of  sentiments  is  good,  we  would  not  diminish 
their  merits  by  investigating  their  origin.  We  seriously  commend  in  Mr. 
Bowles  this  future  dedication  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  King  and 
country  ;  and  consider  it  as  a  virtual  promise  that  he  will  write  no  more 
in  their  defence.  No  wise  or  good  man  has  ever  thought  of  either,  but 
with  admiration  and  respect.  That  they  should  be  exposed  to  that 
ridicule,  by  the  forward  imbecility  of  friendship,  from  which  they 
appear  to  be  protected  by  intrinsic  worth,  is  so  painful  a  consideration, 
that  the  very  thought  of  it,  we  are  persuaded,  will  induce  Mr.  Bowles 
to  desist  from  writing  on  political  subjects. 


DR.    LANGFORD'S    SERMON. 


Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.     By  W.  LANGFORD,  D»D. 
Printed  for  F.  and  C.  Rivington. 

AN  accident,  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  reviewing 
this  sermon,  proves,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  importance  of 
this  charity  for  restoring  to  life  persons  .in  whom  the  vital  power  is 
suspended.  He  was  discovered,  with  Dr.  Langford's  discourse  lying 
open  before  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  sleep  ;  from  which  he 
could  not,  by  any  means,  be  awakened  for  a  great  length  of  time.  By 
attending,  however,  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Humane  Society, 
flinging  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and  carefully 
removing  the  discourse  itself  to  a  great  distance,  the  critic  was  restored 
to  his  disconsolate  brothers. 

The  only  account  he  could  give  of  himself  was,  that  he  remembers 
reading  on,  regularly,  till  he  came  to  the  following  pathetic  description 
of  a  drowned  tradesman  ;  beyond  which,  he  recollects  nothing : — 
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"  But  to  the  individual  himself,  as  a  man,  let  us  add  the  interruption 
to  all  the  temporal  business  in  which  his  interest  was  engaged.  To 
him  indeed,  now  apparently  lost,  the  world  is  as  nothing  ;  but  it  seldom 
happens,  that  man  can  live  for  himself  alone  :  society  parcels  out  its 
concerns  in  various  connections  ;  and  from  one  head  issue  waters  which 
run  down  in  many  channels. — The  spring  being  suddenly  cut  off, 
what  confusion  must  follow  in  the  streams  which  have  flowed  from 
its  source  ?  It  may  be,  that  all  the  expectations  reasonably  raised  of 
approaching  prosperity,  to  those  who  have  embarked  in  the  same 
occupation,  may  at  once  disappear ;  and  the  important  interchange  of 
commercial  faith  be  broken  off,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  any 
advantageous  conclusion." 

This  extract  will  suffice  for  the  style  of  the  sermon.  The  charity 
itself  is  above  all  praise. 


PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  OF  1801,  1802. 


Public  Characters  of  1801 — 1802.     Richard  Phillips,  St.  Paul's.     I  vol.   8vo. 

'"PHE  design  of  this  book  appeared  to  us  so  extremely  reprehensible, 
•••  and  so  capable,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  blockhead,  of  giving  pain  to 
families  and  individuals,  that  we  considered  it  as  a  fair  object  of 
literary  police,  and  had  prepared  for  it  a  very  severe  chastisement. 
Upon  the  perusal  of  the  book,  however,  we  were  entirely  disarmed.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  very  innocent  scribbler,  who 
feels  himself  under  the  necessity  of  dining,  and  who  preserves,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  work,  that  degree  of  good  humour,  which  the  terror  of 
indictment  by  our  Lord  the  King  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  It 
is  of  some  importance,  too,  that  grown  up  country  gentlemen  should  be 
habituated  to  read  printed  books  ;  and  such  may  read  a  story  book 
about  their  living  friends,  who  would  read  nothing  else. 

We  suppose  the  booksellers  have  authors  at  two  different  prices. 
Those  who  do  write  grammatically,  and  those  who  do  not ;  and  that 
they  have  not  thought  fit  to  put  any  of  their  best  hands  upon  this  work. 
"Whether  or  not  there  may  be  any  improvement  on  this  point  in  the 
next  volume,  we  request  the  biographer  will  at  least  give  us  some  means 
of  ascertaining  when  he  is  comical,  and  when  serious.  In  the  life  of 
Dr.  Rennel,  we  find  this  passage  :— 

"  Dr.  Rennel  might  well  look  forward  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
establishment ;  but,  if  our  information  be  right,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  question  it,  this  is  what  be  by  no  means  either  expects  or  courts 
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There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  in  this  excellent  man,  which  much 
resembles  that  of  the  first  prelates  of  the  Christian  church,  who  were 
with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  episcopal  office." 


NARES'S    THANKSGIVING    SERMON, 


A  Thanksgiving  for  Plenty,  and  Warning  against  Avarice.  A  Sermon, 
By  the  Reverend  ROBERT  NARES,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  Canon 
Residentiary  of  Lichfield.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 


TJ*  OR  the  swarm  of  ephemeral  sermons  which  issue  from  the  press,  w 
*•     are  principally  indebted  to  the  vanity  of  popular  preachers,  who  ai 


we 

j  who  are 

puffed  up  by  fiemale  praises  into,^  belief^that  what  may  be  delivered,  with 
great  propriety,  in  a  cnapei  full  of  visitors  and  friends,  is  fit  for  the 
deliberate  attention  of  the  public,  who  cannot  be  influenced  by  the 
decency  of  a  clergyman's  private  life,  flattered  by  the  sedulous  politeness 
of  his  manners,  or  misled. by  the  fallacious  circumstances  of  voice  and 
action.  A  clergyman  cannot  be  always  considered  as  reprehensible 
for  preaching  an  indifferent  sermon  ;  because,  to  the  active  piety,  and 
correct  life,  which  the  profession  requires,  many  an  excellent  man  may 
not  unite  talents  for  that  species  of  composition  :  but  every  man  who 
prints,  imagines  he  gives  to  the  world  something  which  they  had  not 
before,  either  in  matter  or  style  :  that  he  has  brought  forth  new  truths, 
or  adorned  old  ones  ;  and  when,  in  lieu  of  novelty  and  ornament,  we 
can  discover  nothing  but  trite  imbecility,  the  law  must  take  its  course, 
and  the  delinquent  suffer  that  mortification  from  which  vanity  can 
rarely  be  expected  to  escape,  when  it  chooses  dulness  for  the  minister 
of  its  gratifications. 

The  learned  author,  after  observing  that  a  large  army  praying 
would  be  a  much  finer  spectacle  than  a  large  army  fighting,  and  after 
entertaining  us  with  the  old  anecdote  of  Xerxes,  and  the  flood  of  tears, 
proceeds  to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  late  scarcity,  and  the  present 
abundance  :  then,  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  the  immediate  interference  of  God,  and  [informing  us,  that  other 
people  expect  not,  nor  are  taught  to  look  for,  miraculous  interference, 
to  punish  or  reward  them,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  the  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  purposes  of  trial,  warning,  and  correction,  as  if  it  were 
a  truth  of  which  he  had  never  doubted. 

fu  jStill,  however,  he  contends,  though  the  Deity  does  interfere,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  and  impious  to  pronounce  the  purposes  for  which  he 
interferes ;  and  then  adds,  that  it  has  pleased  God,  within  these  few 
years,  tp  give  us  a  most  awful  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  agriculture  and 
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importation  without  piety,  and  that  he  has  proved  this  to  the  con- 
viction of  every  thinking  mind. 

"Though  he  interpose  not  (says  Mr.  Nares)  by  positive  miracle, he 
influences  by  means  unknown  to  all  but  himself,  and  directs  the 
winds,  the  rain,  and  glorious  beams  of  heaven  to  execute  his  judgment, 
or  fulfil  his  merciful  designs." — Now,  either  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the 
beams,  are  here  represented  to  act,  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  how  can  their  operations  be  con- 
sidered as  a  judgment  on  sins  :  and  if  they  are  not,  what  are  their 
extraordinary  operations,  but  positive  miracles  ?  So  that  the  Arch- 
deacon, after  denying  that  anybody  knows  when,  how,  and  why  the 
Creator  works  a  miracle,  proceeds  to  specify  the  time,  .instrument,  and 
object  of  a  miraculous  scarcity  ;  and  then,  assuring  us  that  the  elements 
were  employed  to  execute  'the  judgments  of"  Providence,  denies  that 
this  is  any  proof  of  a  positive  miracle. 

Having  given  us  this  specimen  of  his  talents  for  theological  meta- 
physics, Mn  Nares  commences  his  attack  upon  the  farmers  ;  aqcuses 
them  of  cruelty  and  avarice ;  raises  the  old  cry  of  monopoly ;  and 
expresses  some  doubts,  in  a  note,  whether  the  better  way  would  not  be 
to  subject  their  granaries  to  the  control  of  an  exciseman ;  and  to  levy 
heavy  penalties  upon  those,  in  whose  possession  corn,  beyond  a  certain 
portion  to  be  fixed  by  law,  should  be  found. — This  style  of  reasoning 
is  pardonable  enough  in  those  who  argue  from  the  belly  rather  than  the 
brains ;  but  in  a  well  fed  and  well  educated  clergyman,  who  has  never 
been  disturbed  by  hunger  from  the  free  exercise  of  cultivated  talents', 
it  merits  the  severest  reprehension.  The  farmer  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  raise  the  price  of  corn ;  he  never  has  fixed,  and  never  can  fix  it.  He 
is  unquestionably  justified  in  receiving  any  price  he  can  obtain  :  for  it 
happens  very  beautifully,  that  the  effect  of  his  efforts  to  better  his 
fortune,  is  as  beneficial  to  the  public,  as  if  their  motive  had  not  been 
selfish.  The  poor  are  not  to  be  supported,  in  time  of  famine,  by 
abatement  of  price  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  by  the  subscription  of 
residentiary  canons,  archdeacons,  and  all  men  rich  in  public  or  private 
property  ;  and  to  these  subscriptions  the  farmer  should  contribute 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  fortune.  To  insist  that  he  should  take 
a  less  price  when  he  can  obtain  a  greater,  is  to  insist  upon  laying  on 
that  order  of  men  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  the  poor :  a  conve- 
nient system  enough  in  the  eyes  of  a  rich  ecclesiastic ;  and  objectionable 
only,  because  it  is  impracticable,  pernicious,  and  unjust. 

The  question  of  the  corn  trade  has  divided  society  into  two  parts — 
those  who  have  any  talents  for  reasoning,  and  those  who  have  not.  We 
owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  for  taking  any  notice  of  errors  that  have 
been  so  frequently,  and  so  unanswerably  exposed  ;  but  when  they  are 
echoed  from  the  bench  and  the  pulpit,  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  may 
perhaps  communicate  some  degree  of  importance  to  the  silliest  and 
most  extravagant  doctrines. 

No  reasoning  can  be  more  radically  erroneous  than  that  upon  which 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Nares's  sermon  is  founded.  The  most  benevolent^ 
the  most  Christian,  and  the  most  profitable  conduct  the  fanner  can 
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pursue,  is,  to  sell  his  commodities  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly 
obtain.  This  advice,  we  think,  is  not  in  any  great  danger  of  being 
rejected  ;  we  wish  we  were  equally  sure  of  success  in  counselling  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Nares  to  attend,  in  future,  to  practical,  rather  than 
theoretical  questions  about  provisions.  He  may  be  a  very  hospitable 
archdeacon ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  positive  miracle  can  make  him  an 
acute  reasoner. 


LEWIS'S  KING  OF  CASTILE. 


Alfonso,  King  of  Castile.     A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.     By  M.  G.  LEWIS. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

A  LFONSO,  king  of  Castile,  had,  many  years  previous  to  the  supposed 
•*"*•  epoch  of  the  play,  left  his  minister  and  general  Orsino  to  perish  in 
prison  from  a  false  accusation  of  treason.  Cassario,  son  to  Orsino  (who 
by  accident  had  liberated  Amelrosa,  daughter  of  Alfonso,  from  the 
Moors,  and  who  is  married  to  her,  unknown  to  the  father),  becomes  a 
great  favourite  with  the  King,  and  avails  himself  of  the  command  of  the 
armies  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  to  gratify  his  revenge  for  his  father's 
misfortunes,  to  forward  his  own  ambitious  views,  and  to  lay  a  plot  by 
which  he  may  deprive  Alfonso  of  his  throne  and  his  life.  Marquis 
Guzman,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Ottilia,  in  love  with  Caesario,  confesses 
to  the  King  that  the  papers  upon  which  the  suspicion  of  Orsino's  guilt 
was  founded,  were  forged  by  him :  and  the  King,  learning  from  his 
daughter  Amelrosa  that  Orsino  is  still  alive,  repairs  to  his  retreat  in  the 
forest,  is  received  with  the  most  implacable  hauteur  and  resentment, 
and  in  vain  implores  forgiveness  of  his  injured  minister.  To  the  same 
forest,  Caesario,  informed  of  the  existence  of  his  father,  repairs,  and 
reveals  his  intended  plot  against  the  King.  Orsino,  convinced  of 
Alfonso's  goodness  to  his  subjects,  though  incapable  of  forgiving  him 
for  his  unintentional  injuries  to  himself,  in  vain  dissuades  his  son  from 
the  conspiracy  ;  and  at  last,  ignorant  of  their  marriage,  acquaints 
Amelrosa  with  the  plot  formed  by  her  husband  against  her  father. 
Amelrosa,  aheady  poisoned  by  Ottilia,  in  vain  attempts  to  prevent 
Caesario  from  blowing  up  a  mine  laid  under  the  royal  palace  ;  informa- 
tion of  which  she  had  received  from  Ottilia,  stabbed  by  Caesario  to 
avoid  her  importunity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King  had  been  removed 
from  the  palace  by  Orsino,  to  his  ancient  retreat  in  the  forest :  the 
people  rise  against  the  usurper  Caesario  ;  a  battle  takes  place  :  Orsino 
stabs  his  own  son,  at  the  moment  the  King  is  in  his  son's  power ;  falls 
down  from  the  wounds  he  has  received  in  battle ;  and  dies  in  the  usual 
dramatic  style,  repeating  twenty-two  hexameter  verses.  Mr.  Lewis 
says  in  his  preface  : 
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"  To  the  assertion,  that  my  play  is  stupid,  I  have  nothing  to  object ; 
if  it  be  found  so,  even  let  it  so  be  said  ;  but  if  (as  was  mostfatsefy  asserted 
of  Adelmorn)  any  anonymous  writer  should  advance  that  this  Tragedy 
is  immoral,  I  expect  him  to  prove  his  assertion  by  quoting  the  objec- 
tionable passages.  This  I  demand  as  an  act  ot justice," 

We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  highly  delighted  with  these 
symptoms  of  returning,  or  perhaps  nascent  purity  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Lewis  ;  a  delight  somewhat  impaired,  to  be  sure,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  by  the  following  explanation  which  Ottilia  gives  of  her  early 
rising. 

"AcT  i.    SCENE  i. —  The  palace-garden. — Day-break. 
"  OTTILIA  enters  in  a  night-dress:  her  hair  flows  dishevelled. 

' '  OTTIL.  Dews  of  the  morn,  descend  !    Breathe,  summer  gales : 
My  flushed  cheeks  woo  ye  1  Play,  sweet  wantons,  play 
'Mid  my  loose  tresses,  fan  my  panting  breast, 
Quench  my  blood's  burning  fever  ! — Vain,  vain  prayer  ! 
Not  Winter  throned  'midst  Alpine  snows,  whose  will 
Can  with  one  breath,  one  touch,  congeal  whole  realms, 
And  blanch  whole  seas  :  not  that  fiend's  self  could  ease 
This  heart,  this  gulf  of  flames,  this  purple  kingdom, 
Where  passion  rules  and  »ages  ! " 

Ottilia  at  last  becomes  quite  furious,  from  the  conviction  that 
Caesario  has  been  sleeping  with  a  second  lady,  called  Estella  ;  whereas 
he  has  really  been  sleeping  with  a  third  lady,  called  Amelrosa.  Passing 
across  the  stage,  this  gallant  gentleman  takes  an  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning to  the  audience,  that  he  has  been  passing  his  time  very  agree- 
ably, meets  Ottilia,  quarrels,  makes  it  up  ;  and  so  end  the  first  two  or 
three  scenes. 

Mr.  Lewis  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we  take  in  commenting  on  a 
few  passages  in  his  play  which  appear  to  us  rather  exceptionable. 
The  only  information  which  Caesario,  imagining  his  father  to  have  been 
dead  for  many  years,  receives  of  his  existence,  is  in  the  following  short 
speech  of  Melchior  : — 

"  MELCH.  The  Count  San  Lucar,  long  thought  dead,  but  saved, 
It  seems,  by  Amelrosa's  care. — Time  presses — 
I  must  away  :  farewell." 

To  this  laconic,  but  important  information,  Cassario  makes  no 
reply ;  but  merely  desires  Melchior  to  meet  him  at  one  o'clock,  under 
the  Royal  Tower,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

In  the  few  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  of  fathers 
restored  to  life  after  a  supposed  death  of  twenty  years,  the  parties  con- 
cerned have,  on  the  first  information,  appeared  a  little  surprised,  and 
generally  asked  a  few  questions  ;  though  we  do  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  it  is  natural  so  to  do.  This  same  Caesario  (whose  love  of  his 
father  is  a  principal  cause  of  his  conspiracy  against  the  King)  begins 
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criticising  the  old  warrior,  upon  his  first  seeing  him  again,  much  as  a. 
virtuoso  Would  criticise  an  ancient  statue  that  wanted  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

ORSINO  enters  from  the  cave. 
"CESARIO.         Now  by  my  life 
A  hoble'ruin." 

Amelrosa,  who  imagines  her  father  to  have  banished  her  from  his 
presence  for  ever,  in  the  first  transports  of  joy  for  pardon,  obtained  by 
earnest  intercessiohs,  thus  exclaims  :-  — 

"Lend  thy  doves,  dear  Venus, 
That  I  may  send  them  where  Caesario  strays  : 
And  while  he  smooths  their  silver  wings,  and  gives  them 
For  drink  the  honey  of  his  lips,  I'll  bid  them 
Coo  in  his  ear,  his  Amelrosa's  happy  !  " 

What  judge  of  human  feelings  does  not  recognise  in  these  images  of 
silver  wings,  doves  and  honey,  the  genuine  language  of  the  passions  ? 

If  Mr.  Lewis  is  really  in  earnest  in  pointing  out  the  coincidence 
between  his  own  dramatic  sentiments  and  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
such  a  reference  (wide  as  we  know  this  assertion  to  be)  evinces  a  want 
of  judgment,  of  which  we  did  not  think  him  capable.  If  it  proceeded 
from  irreligious  levity,  we  pity  the  man  who  has  bad  taste  enough  not 
to  prefer  honest  dulness  to  such  paltry  celebrity. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Mr.  Lewis,  if  Alfonso,  considering  the 
great  interest  he  has  in  the  decision,  might  not  interfere  a  little  in  the 
long  argument  carried  on  between  Csesario  and  Orsino,  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  him  to  death.  To  have  expressed  any  decisive  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  might  perhaps  have  been  incorrect  ;  but  a  few  gentle 
hints  as  to  that  side  of  the  question  to  which  he  leaned,  might  be  fairly 
allowed  to  be  no  very  unnatural  incident. 

This  tragedy  delights  in  explosions.  Alfonso's  empire  is  destroyed 
by  a  blast  of  gunpowder,  and  restored  by  a  clap  of  thunder.  After  the 
death  of  Caesario,  and  a  short  exhortation  to  that  purpose  by  Orsino, 
all  the  conspirators  fall  down  in  a  thunder-clap,  ask  pardon  of  the  king, 
and  are  forgiven.  This  mixture  of  physical  and'moral  power  is  beautiful  ! 
How  interesting  a  water-spout  would  appear  among  Mr.  Lewis's  kings 
and  queens  !  We  anxiously  look  forward,  in  his  next  tragedy,  to  a  fall 
of  snow  three  or  four  feet  deep  ;  or  expect  that  a  plot  shall  gradually 
unfold  itself  by  hiearis  of  a  general  thaw. 

All  is  not  so  bad  in  this  play.  There  is  some  strong  painting,  which 
shows,  ever}'  now  and  then,  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  agitation  which 
Caesario  exhibits  upon  his  first  joining  the  conspirators  in  the  cave, 
previous  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  mine,  and  immediately  after  stabbing 
Ottilia,  is  very  fine. 


.        Ay,  shout,  shout, 

And  kneeling  greet  your  blood-anointed  king,   . 
This  steel  his  sceptre  !  Tremble,  dwarfs  in  guilt, 
And  own  your  master  !    Thou  art  proof,  Henriquez, 
'Gainst  pity  ;  I  once  saw  thee  stab  in  battle 
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A  page  who  clasped  thy  knees  :  And  Melchior  there 

Made  quick  work  with  a  brother  whom  he  hated. 

But  what  did  /  this  night  ?    Hear,  hear,  and  reverence  1 

There  was  a  breast,  on  which  my  head  had  rested 

A  thousand  times ;  a  breast  which  loved  me  fondly 

As  heaven  loves  martyred  saints,  and  yet  this  breast 

I  stabbed,  knaves — stabbed  it  to  the  heart  ! — Wine  !  wine  there  I 

For  my  soul's  joyous  !  " — p.  86. 

The  resistance  which  Amelrosa  opposes  to  the  firing  of  the  mine,  is 
well  wrought  out ;  and  there  is  some  good  poetry  scattered  up  and 
down  the  play,  of  which  we  should  very  willingly  make  extracts,  if  our 
limits  would  permit.  The  ill  success  which  it  has  justly  experienced, 
is  owing,  -we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  nature  in  the  characters, 
and  of  probability  and  good  arrangement  in  the  incidents, — objections 
of  some  force. 
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Lettres  sur  FAngleterre.     Par  J.  FIEVEE.     1802. 

|F  all  the  species  of  travels,  that  which  has  moral  observation  for  its 
object  is  the  most  liable  to  error,  and  has  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
overcome,  before  it  can  arrive  at  excellence.  Stones,  and  roots,  and 
leaves,  are  subjects  which  may  exercise  the  understanding  without 
rousing  the  passions.  A  mineralogical  traveller  will  hardly  fall  foul 
upon  the  granite  and  the  feldspar  of  other  countries  than  his  own ;  a 
botanist  will  not  conceal  its  non-descripts ;  and  an  agricultural  tourist 
will  faithfully  detail  the  average  crop  per  acre  ;  but  the  traveller  who 
observes  on  the  manners,  habits,  and  institutions  of  other  countries, 
must  have  emancipated  his  mind  from  the  extensive  and  powerful 
dominion  of  association,  must  have  extinguished  the  agreeable  and 
deceitful  feelings  of  national  vanity,  and  cultivated  that  patient  humility 
which  builds  general  inferences  only  upon  the  repetition  of  individual 
facts.  Every  thing  he  sees  shocks  some  passion  or  flatters  it ;  and  he 
is  perpetually  seduced  to  distort  facts,  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable 
to  his  system  and  his  feeling !  Books  of  travels  are  now  published  in 
such  vast  abundance,  that  it  may  not  be  useless,  perhaps,  to  state  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  their  value  so  commonly  happens  to  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  number. 

1st.  Travels  are  bad,  from  a  want  of  opportunity  for  observation  in 
those  who  write  them.  If  the  sides  of  a  building  are  to  be  measured, 
and  the  number  of  its  windows  to  be  counted,  a  very  short  space  of 
time  may  suffice  for  these  operations  ;  but  to  gain  such  a  knowledge  of 
their  prevalent  opinions  and  propensities,  as  will  enable  a  stranger  to 
comprehend  (what  is  commonly  called)  the  genius  of  a  people,  requires 
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a  long  residence  among  them,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  lan- 
guage, and  an  easy  circulation  among  their  various  societies.  The 
society  into  which  a  transient  stranger  gains  the  most  easy  access  in  any 
country,  is  not  often  that  which  ought  to  stamp  the  national  character ; 
and  no  criterion  can  be  more  fallible,  in  a  people  so  reserved  and 
inaccessible  as  the  British,  who  (even  when  they  open  their  doors  to 
letters  of  introduction)  cannot  for  years  overcome  the  awkward  timidity 
of  their  nature.  The  same  expressions  are  of  so  different  a  value 
in  different  countries,  the  same  actions  proceed  from  such  different 
causes,  and  produce  such  different  effects,  that  a  judgment  of  foreign 
nations,  founded  on  rapid  observation,  is  almost  certainly  a  mere  tissue 
of  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  mistakes ;  and  yet  a  residence  of  a  month 
or  two  seems  to  entitle  a  traveller  to  present  the  world  with  a  picture 
of  manners  in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  and  even  to  dogmatise  upon 
the  political,  religious,  and  legal  institutions,  as  if  it  were  one  and  the 
same  thing  to  speak  of  abstract  effects  of  such  institutions,  and  of  their 
effects  combined  with  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  any 
nation  may  be  placed. 

2dly.  An  affectation  of  quickness  in  observation,  an  intuitive  glance 
that  requires  only  a  moment,  and  a  part,  to  judge  of  a  perpetuity  and  a 
whole.  The  late  Mr.  Petion,  who  was  sent  over  into  this  country  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  criminal  law,  is  said  to  have  declared  himself 
thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject,  after  remaining  precisely  two 
and  thirty  minutes  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

3rdly.  The  tendency  to  found  observation  on  a  system,  rather  than 
a  system  upon  observation.  The  fact  is,  there  are  very  few  original 
eyes  and  ears.  The  great  mass  see  and  hear  as  they  are  directed  by 
others,  and  bring  back  from  a  residence  in  foreign  countries  nothing 
but  the  vague  and  customary  notions  concerning  it,  which  are  carried 
and  brought  back  for  half  a  century,  without  verification  or  change. 
The  most  ordinary  shape  in  which  this  tendency  to  prejudge  makes  its 
appearance  among  travellers,  is  by  a  disposition  to  exalt,  or,  a  still 
more  absurd  disposition,  to  depreciate  their  native  country.  They  are 
incapable  of  considering  a  foreign  people  but  under  one  single  point  of 
view — the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  own  ;  and  the  whole 
narrative  is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  mere  triumph  of  national 
vanity,  or  the  ostentation  of  superiority  to  so  common  a  failing. 

But  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  giving  a  theory  of  the  faults  of 
travellers,  when  we  have  such  ample  means  of  exemplifying  them  all 
from  the  publication  now  before  us,  in  which  Mr.  Jacob  Fieve"e,  with 
the  most  surprising  talents  for  doing  wrong,  has  contrived  to  condense 
and  agglomerate  every  species  of  absurdity  that  has  hitherto  been  made 
known,  and  even  to  launch  out  occasionally  into  new  regions  of 
nonsense,  with  a  boldness  which  well  entitles  him  to  the  merit  of 
originality  in  folly,  and  discovery  in  impertinence.  We  consider  Mr, 
FieveVs  book  as  extremely  valuable  in  one  point  of  view.  It  affords  a 
sort  of  limit  or  mind-mark,  beyond  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  impos- 
sible in  future  that  pertness  and  petulance  should  pass.  It  is  well  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  boundaries  of  our  nature  on  both  sides  ;  and  to 
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Mr.  Fieve'e  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  approach  to  pessimism. 
The  height  of  knowledge  no  man  has  yet  scanned  ;  but  we  have  now 
pretty  well  fathomed  the  gulf  of  ignorance. 

We  must,  however,  do  justice  to  Mr.  Fieve'e  when  he  deserves  it. 
He  evinces,  in  his  preface,  a  lurking  uneasiness  at  the  apprehension  of 
exciting  war  between  the  two  countries,  from  the  anger  to  which  his 
letters  will  give  birth  in  England.  He  pretends  to  deny  that  they  will 
occasion  a  war ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  he  is  not  convinced  by  his 
own  arguments,  and  we  confess  ourselves  extremely  pleased  by  this 
amiable  solicitude  at  the  probable  effusion  of  human  blood.  We  hope  Mr. 
Fieve'e  is  deceived  by  his  philanthropy,  and  that  no  such  unhappy  con- 
sequences will  ensue,  as  he  really  believes,  though  he  affects  to  deny  them. 
We  dare  to  say  the  dignity  of  this  country  will  be  satisfied,  if  the  publica- 
tion in  question  is  disowned  by  the  French  government,  or,  at  most,  if 
the  author  is  given  up.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that 
to  sacrifice  20,000  lives,  and  a  hundred  millions  of  money,  to  resent 
Mr.  FieveVs  book,  would  be  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  ;  and  that  to  take  him  off  privately  by  assassination  would  be 
an  undertaking  hardly  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  empire. 

To  show,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  provocation,  we  shall  specify 
a  few  of  the  charges  which  he  makes  against  the  English. — That  they 
do  not  understand  fireworks  as  well  as  the  French  ;  that  they  charge  a 
shilling  for  admission  to  the  exhibition  ;  that  they  have  the  misfortune 
of  being  incommoded  by  a  certain  disgraceful  privilege,  called  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  that  the  opera  band  plays  out  of  tune  ;  that  the 
English  are  so  fond  of  drinking,  that  they  get  drunk  with  a  certain  air 
called  the  gas  of  Paradise  ;  that  the  privilege  of  electing  members  of 
Parliament  is  so  burthensome,  that  cities  sometimes  petition  to  be 
exempted  from  it ;  that  the  great  obstacle  to  Parliamentary  reform  is 
the  mob  ;  that  women  sometimes  have  titles  distinct  from  those  of  their 
husbands,  although,  in  England,  any  body  can  sell  his  wife  at  market, 
with  a  rope  about  her  neck.  To  these  complaints  he  adds — that  the 
English  are  so  far  from  enjoying  that  equality  of  which  their  partisans 
boast,  that  none  but  the  servants  of  the  higher  nobility  can  carry  canes 
behind  a  carriage  ;  that  the  power  which  the  French  Kings  had  of  par- 
doning before  a  trial,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  the  English  mode  of 
pardoning  after  trial ;  that  he  should  conceive  it  to  be  a  good  reason, 
for  rejecting  any  measure  in  France,  that  it  was  imitated  from  the 
English,  who  have  no  family  affections,  and  who  love  money  so  much, 
that  their  first  question,  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  character  of  any 
man  is,  as  to  his  degree  of  fortune.  Lastly,  Mr.  Fieve'e  alleges  against 
the  English,  that  they  have  great  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  spec- 
tacle of  men  deprived  of  their  reason.  And  indeed  we  must  have  the 
candour  to  allow,  that  the  hospitality  which  Mr.  Fievee  experienced 
seems  to  afford  some  pretext  for  this  assertion . 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Mr.  Fieve"e's  book,  is  to  combat  the 

Anglomania,  which  has  raged    so  long  among  his  countrymen,  and 

which  prevailed  at  Paris  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  Mr.  Necker,  a 

foreigner  (incredible  as  it  may  seem),  after  having  been  twice  minister 
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of France  retained  a  considerable  share  of  admiration  for  the  English 
government.  This  is  quite  inexplicable.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the 
treason  of  the  Encyclopedists,  who,  instead  of  attributing  the  merit  ot 
the  experimental  philosophy  and  the  reasoning  by  induction  to  a 
Frenchman,  have  shown  themselves  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  duty 
which  they  owed  their  country,  that  they  have  attributed  it  to  an 
Englishman,*  of  the  name  of  Bacon,  and  this  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  he  really  was  the  author  of  it.  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  written 
so  entirely  in  the  genius  of  Mr.  Fieve"e,  and  so  completely  exemplifies 
that  very  caricature  species  of  Frenchmen  from  which  our  gross  and 
popular  notions  of  the  whole  people  are  taken,  that  we  shall  give  the 
passage  at  full  length,  cautiously  abstaining  from  the  sin  of  trans- 
lating it. 

"  Quand  je  reproche  aux  philosophes  d'avoir  vante  1'Angleterre,  par 
haine  pour  les  institutions  qui  soutenoient  la  France,  je  ne  hasarde 
rien,  et  je  fournirai  une  nouvelle  preuve  de  cette  assertion,  en  citant  les 
encyclope'distes,  chefs  avoues  de  la  philosophic  moderne. 

"  Comment  nous  ont-ils  pre"sentd  I'Encyclopedie  ?  Comme  un 
monument  immortel,  comme  le  despot  precieux  de  toutes  les  connois- 
sances  humaines.  Sous  quel  patronage  1'ont-ills  elevc  ce  monument 
immortel  ?  Est-ce  sous  1'egide  des  ecrivains  dont  la  France  s'honoroit  ? 
Non,  ils  ont  choisi  pour  maitre  et  pour  idole,  un  Anglais,  Bacon  ;  ils 
lui  ont  fait  dire  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont  voulu,  parce  que  set  auteur,  extraor- 
dinairement  volumineux,  n'etoit  pas  connu  en  France,  et  ne  Pest  guere 
en  Angleterre  que  de  quelques  hommes  studieux  ;  mais  les  phiiosophes 
sentoient  que  leur  succes,  pour  introduire  des  nouveaute's,  tenoit  a  faire 
croire  qu'elles  n'dtoient  pas  ncuves  pour  les  grands  esprits  ;  et  comme 
les  grands  esprits  Frangais,  trop  connu  s,  ne  ce  pretoint  pas  a  un  pareil 
dessein,  des  philosophes  ont  eu  recours  a  1'Angleterre.  Ainsi,  un 
ouvrage  fait  en  France,  et  offert  a  1'admiration  de  1'Europe  comme 
1'ouvrage  par  excellence,  fut  mis  par  des  Francais  sous  la  protection  du 
genie  Anglais.  O  honte  !  Et  les  philosophes  se  sont  dit  patriotes,  et 
la  France,  pour  prix  de  sa  degradation,  leur  a  e"levd  des  statues !  Le 
siecle  qui  commence,  plus  juste,  parce  qu'il  a  le  sentiment  de  la  veritable 
grandeur,  laissera  ces  statues  et  1'Encyclopddie  s'ensevelir  sous  la 
meme  poussiere." 

When  to  this  are  added  the  commendations  that  have  been  bestowed 
on  Newton,  the  magnitude  and  the  originality  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  the  admiration  which  the  works  of  Locke 
have  excited,  and  the  homage  that  has  been  paid  to  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  the  treason  which  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  will  not 
escape  the  penetrating  glance  of  Mr.  Fieve"e  ;  and  he  will  discern  that 
same  cause,  from  which  every  good  Frenchman  knows  the  defeat  of 
Aboukir  and  of  the  first  of  June  to  have  proceeded — the  monster  Pitt, 
and  his  English  guineas. 

*  Gaul  was  conquered  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar,"  is  the  first 
phrase  in  one  of  Mr.  Newberry's  little  books. 
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An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.     By  ROBERT  PERCIVAL,   Esq.,   of  his 
Majesty's  Nineteenth  Regiment  ofFoot.     London  :  C.  and  R.   Baldwin. 

7  T  is  now  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  English  first  began 
•*•  to  establish  themselves  in  any  force  upon  the  peninsula  of  India  ; 
and  we  at  present  possess,  in  that  country,  a  more  extensive  territory, 
and  a  more  numerous  population,  than  any  European  power  can  boast 
of  at  home.  In  no  instance  has  the  genius  of  the  English,  and  their 
courage,  shone  forth  more  conspicuously  than  in  their  contest  with  the 
French  for  the  empire  of  India.  The  numbers  on  both  sides  were 
always  inconsiderable  ;  but  the  two  nations  were  fairly  matched  against 
each  other,  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field ;  the  struggle  was  long  and 
obstinate ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  French  remained  masters  of  a 
dismantled  town,  and  the  English  of  the  grandest  and  most  extensive 
colony  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To  attribute  this  success  to  the 
superior  genius  of  Clive,  is  not  to  diminish  the  reputation  it  confers  on 
his  country,  which  reputation  must  of  course  be  elevated  by  the  number 
of  great  men  to  which  it  gives  birth.  But  the  French  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  casualties  of  genius  at  that  period,  unless  Bussy  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  man  of  common  stature  of  mind,  or  Dupleix  to  be 
classed  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  politicians.  Neither  was  Clive  (though 
he  clearly  stands  forward  as  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  group) 
without  the  aid  of  some  military  men  of  very  considerable  talents. 
Clive  extended  our  Indian  empire  ;  but  General  Lawrence  preserved  it 
to  be  extended  ;  and  the  former  caught,  perhaps  from  the  latter,  that 
military  spirit  by  which  he  soon  became  a  greater  soldier  than  him, 
without  whom  he  never  would  have  been  a  soldier  at  all. 

Gratifying  as  these  reflections  upon  our  prowess  in  India  are  to 
national  pride,  they  bring  with  them  the  painful  reflection,  that  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  our  strength  and  wealth  is  vested  upon  such 
precarious  foundations,  and  at  such  an  immense  distance  from  the 
parent  country.  The  glittering  fragments  of  the  Portuguese  empire, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  East,  should  teach  us  the  instability  of  such 
dominion.  We  are  (it  is  true)  better  capable  of  preserving  what  we 
have  obtained  than  any  other  nation  which  has  ever  colonised  in 
Southern  Asia;  but  the  object  of  ambition  is  so  tempting,  and  the 
perils  to  which  it  is  exposed  so  numerous,  that  no  calculating  mind 
can  found  any  durable  conclusions  upon  this  branch  of  our  commerce 
and  this  source  of  our  strength. 

In  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon,  we  have  obtained  the  greatest  of  all 
our  wants — a  good  harbour.  For  it  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that,  in  the 
whole  peninsula  of  India,  Bombay  is  alone  capable  of  affording  a  safe 
retreat  to  ships  during  the  period  of  the  monsoons. 
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The  geographical  figure  of  our  possessions  in  Ceylon  is  whimsical 
enough  ;  we  possess  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  and  enclose  in  a  peri- 
phery the  unfortunate  King  of  Candia,  whose  rugged  and  mountainous 
dominions  may  be  compared  to  a  coarse  mass  of  iron,  set  in  a  circle  of 
silver.  The  Popilian  ring,  in  which  this  votary  of  Buddha  has  been  so 
long  held  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  has  infused  the  most  vigilant 
jealousy  into  the  government,  and  rendered  it  as  difficult  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Candia,  as  if  it  were  Paradise  or  China  ;  and  yet,  once 
there,  always  there ;  for  the  difficulty  of  departing  is  just  as  great  as  the 
difficulty  of  arriving ;  and  his  Candian  Excellency,  who  has  used  every 
device  in  his  power  to  keep  them  out,  is  seized  with  such  an  affection 
for  those  who  baffle  his  defensive  artifices,  that  he  can  on  no  account 
suffer  them  to  depart.  He  has  been  known  to  detain  a  string  of  four  or 
five  Dutch  embassies,  till  various  members  of  the  legation  died  of  old 
age  at  his  court,  while  they  were  expecting  an  answer  to  their  questions 
and  a  return  to  their  presents  :*  and  his  Majesty  once  exasperated  a  little 
French  ambassador  to  such  a  degree,  by  the  various  pretences  under 
which  he  kept  him  at  his  court,  that  this  lively  member  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,  one  day,  in  a  furious  passion,  attacked  six  or  seven  of  his 
Majesty's  largest  elephants  sword  in  hand,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  reduced  them  to  mince-meat,  if  the  poor  beasts  had  not  been  saved 
from  the  unequal  combat. 

The  best  and  most  ample  account  of  Ceylon  is  contained  in  the 
narrative  of  Robert  Knox,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  was 
taken  prisoner  there  (while  refitting  his  ship)  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  remained  nineteen  years  on  the  island,  in  slavery  to  the  King  of 
Candia.  During  this  period,  he  learnt  the  language,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  people.  The  account  he  has  given  of  them 
is  extremely  entertaining,  and  written  in  a  very  simple  and  unaffected 
style  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  presents  his  reader  with  a  very 
grave  account  of  the  noise  the  devil  makes  in  the  woods  of  Candia,  and 
of  the  frequent  opportunities  he  had  of  hearing  him. 

Mr.  Percival  does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  devil ;  but  appears 
to  have  used  the  fair  and  natural  resources  of  observation  and  good 
sense,  to  put  together  an  interesting  description  of  Ceylon.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  book  very  animated,  or  very  profound,  but  it  is  without 
pretensions  ;  and  if  it  does  not  excite  attention  by  any  unusual  powers 
of  description,  it  never  disgusts  by  credulity,  wearies  by  prolixity,  or 
offends  by  affectation.  It  is  such  an  account  as  a  plain  military  man 
of  diligence  and  common  sense  might  be  expected  to  compose  ;  and 
narratives  like  these  we  must  not  despise.  To  military  men  we  have 
been,  and  must  be,  indebted  for  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
of  many  countries.  Conquest  has  explored  more  than  ever  curiosity 
has  done ;  and  the  path  for  science  has  been  commonly  opened  by 
the  sword. 


*  Knox's  Ceylon. 
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We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  very  summary  abstract  of  the  principal 
contents  of  Mr.  Percival's  book. 

The  immense  accessions  of  territory  which  the  English  have 
acquired  in  the  East  Indies  since  the  American  War,  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  a  station  where  ships  might  remain  in  safety  during  the  violent 
storms  incidental  to  that  climate.  As  the  whole  of  that  large  tract 
which  we  possess  along  the  Coromandel  coast  presents  nothing  but 
open  roads,  all  vessels  are  obliged,  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoons, 
to  stand  out  in  the  open  seas  ;  and  there  are  many  parts  of  rhe  coast 
that  can  be  approached  only  during  a  few  months  of  the  year.  As  the 
harbour  of  Trincomalee,  which  is  equally  secure  at  all  seasons,  afforded 
the  means  of  obviating  these  disadvantages,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the 
first  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  our  countrymen  would  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  it.  A  body  of  troops  was,  in  consequence,  detached  in 
the  year  1795,  for  the  conquest  of  Ceylon,  which  (in  consequence  of  the 
indiscipline  which  political  dissensions  had  introduced  among  the 
Dutch  troops)  was  effected  almost  without  opposition. 

Ceylon  is  now  inhabited  by  the  English  ;  the  remains  of  the  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese,  the  Cinglese  or  natives,  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Europeans ;  the  Candians,  subject  to  the  king  of  their  own  name  ; 
and  the  Vaddahs,  or  wild  men,  subject  to  no  power.  A  Ceylonese 
Dutchman  is  a  coarse,  grotesque  species  of  animal,  whose  native 
apathy  and  phlegm  is  animated  only  by  the  insolence  of  a  colonial 
tyrant ;  his  principal  amusement  appears  to  consist  in  smoking ;  but 
his  pipe,  according  to  Mr.  Percival's  account,  is  so  seldom  out  of  his 
mouth  that  his  smoking  appears  to  be  almost  as  much  a  necessary 
function  of  animal  life  as  his  breathing.  His  day  is  eked  out  with 
gin,  ceremonious  visits,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  gross  food, 
dripping  with  oil  and  butter  ;  his  mind,  just  able  to  reach  from  one 
meal  to  another,  is  incapable  of  further  exertion  ;  and  after  the  panting 
and  deglutition  of  a  long-protracted  dinner,  reposes  on  the  sweet 
expectation  that,  in  a  few  hours,  the  carnivorous  toil  will  be  renewed. 
He  lives  only  to  digest,  and,  while  the  organs  of  gluttony  perform 
their  office,  he  has  not  a  wish  beyond  ;  and  is  the  happy  man  which 
Horace  describes : — 

••          in  seifso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus. 

The  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  differ  materially  from  the  Moors, 
Malabars,  and  other  Mahometans.  Their  great  object  is,  to  show  the 
world  they  are  Europeans  and  Christians.  Unfortunately,  their  ideas 
of  Christianity  are  so  imperfect  that  the  only  mode  they  can  hit  upon 
of  displaying  their  faith,  is  by  wearing  hats  and  breeches,  and  by  these 
habiliments  they  consider  themselves  as  showing  a  proper  degree  of 
contempt,  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  towards  Mahomet  and  Buddha. 
They  are  lazy,  treacherous,  effeminate,  and  passionate  to  excess  ;  and 
are,  in  fact,  a  locomotive  and  animated  farrago  of  the  bad  qualities  of 
all  tongues,  people,  and  nations,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Malays,  whom  we  forgot  before  to  enumerate,  form  a  very 
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considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  Their  original 
empire  lies  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  from  whence  they  have 
extended  themselves  over  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  islands  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  has  been  many 
years  customary  for  the  Dutch  to  bring  them  to  Ceylon,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  in  order 
also  to  employ  them  as  soldiers  and  servants.  The  Malays  are  the 
most  vindictive  and  ferocious  of  living  beings.  They  set  little  or  no 
value  on  their  own  existence,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  odious 
passions  ;  and  having  thus  broken  the  great  tie  which  renders  man  a 
being  capable  of  being  governed,  and  fit  for  society,  they  are  a 
constant  source  of  terror  to  all  those  who  have  any  kind  of  connection 
or  relation  with  them.  A  Malay  servant,  from  the  apprehension 
excited  by  his  vindictive  disposition,  often  becomes  the  master  of  his 
master.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  dismiss  him  as  to  punish  him ;  and 
the  rightful  despot,  in  order  to  avoid  assassination,  is  almost  compelled 
to  exchange  characters  with  his  slave.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
the  Malay,  incapable  of  submission  on  any  other  occasion,  and  ever 
ready  to  avenge  insult  with  death,  submits  to  the  severest  military 
discipline  with  the  utmost  resignation  and  meekness.  The  truth  is, 
obedience  to  his  officers  forms  part  of  his  religious  creed ;  and  the 
same  man  who  would  repay  the  most  insignificant  insult  with  death, 
will  submit  to  be  lacerated  at  the  halbert  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr. 
This  is  truly  a  tremendous  people  !  When  assassins  and  blood-hounds 
will  fall  into  rank  and  file,  and  the  most  furious  savages  submit  (with 
no  diminution  of  their  ferocity)  to  the  science  and  discipline  of  war, 
they  only  want  a  Malay  Bonaparte  to  lead  them  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  Our  curiosity  has  always  been  very  highly  excited  by  the 
accounts  of  this  singular  people  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
one  day  or  another,  when  they  are  more  full  of  opium  than  usual,  they 
•will  run  a  muck  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Caspian. 

Mr.  Percival  does  not  consider  the  Ceylonese  as  descended  from 
the  continentals  of  the  peninsula,  but  rather  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Maldive  Islands,  whom  they  very  much  resemble  in  complexion, 
features,  language,  and  manners. 

"  The  Ceylonese  (says  Mr.  Percival)  are  courteous  and  polite  in 
their  demeanour,  even  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  their  civilization. 
In  several  qualities  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  other  Indians  who 
have  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  my  observation.  I  have  already 
exempted  them  from  the  censure  of  stealing  and  lying,  which  seem  to 
be  almost  inherent  in  the  nature  of  an  Indian.  They  are  mild,  and 
by  no  means  captious  or  passionate  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  ;  though,  when  once  their  anger  is  roused,  it  is  proportionately 
furious  and  lasting.  Their  hatred  is  indeed  mortal,  and  they  will 
frequently  destroy  themselves  to  obtain  the  destruction  of  the  detested 
object.  One  instance  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
passion  is  carried.  If  a  Ceylonese  cannot  obtain  money  due  to  him 
by  another,  he  goes  to  his  debtor,  and  threatens  to  kill  himself  if  he  is 
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not  instantly  paid.  This  threat,  which  is  sometimes  put  in  execution, 
reduces  the  debtor,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  to  immediate  compliance 
with  the  demand :  as  by  their  law,  if  any  man  causes  the  loss  of 
another  man's  life,  his  own  is  the  forfeit.  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,'  is  a  proverbial  expression  continually  in  their  mouths. 
This  is,  on  other  occasions,  a  very  common  mode  of  revenge  among 
them  ;  and  a  Ceylonese  has  often  been  known  to  contrive  to  kill 
himself  in  the  company  of  his  enemy  that  the  latter  might  suffer 
for  it. 

"  This  dreadful  spirit  of  revenge,  so  inconsistent  with  the  usually 
mild  and  humane  sentiments  of  the  Ceylonese,  and  much  more  con- 
genial to  the  bloody  temper  of  a  Malay,  still  continues  to  be  fostered 
by  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Candians.  Among  the  Cinglese,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  greatly  mitigated  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
The  desperate  mode  of  obtaining  revenge  which  I  have  just  described 
has  been  given  up,  from  having  been  disappointed  of  its  object ;  as,  in 
all  those  parts  under  our  dominion,  the  European  modes  of  investi- 
gating and  punishing  crimes  are  enforced.  A  case  of  this  nature 
occurred  at  Caltura  in  1 799.  A  Cinglese  peasant  happening  to  have 
a  suit  or  controversy  with  another,  watched  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
bathe  in  company  with  him,  and  drowned  himself,  with  the  view  of 
having  his  adversary  put  to  death.  The  latter  was  upon  this  taken 
up,  and  sent  to  Columbo,  to  take  his  trial  for  making  away  with  the 
deceased,  upon  the  principle  of  having  been  the  last  seen  in  his  company. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  presumptive  proof  against 
the  culprit,  and  he  was  of  course  acquitted.  This  decision,  however, 
did  not  by  any  means  tally  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Cinglese,  who 
are  as  much  inclined  to  continue  their  ancient  barbarous  practice 
as  their  brethren  the  Candians,  although  they  are  deprived  of  the 
power." — (pp.  70—72.) 

The  warlike  habits  of  the  Candians  make  them  look  with  contempt 
on  the  Cinglese,  who  are  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
management  of  arms.  They  have  the  habit  and  character  of  moun- 
taineers— warlike,  hardy,  enterprising,  and  obstinate.  They  have,  at 
various  times,  proved  themselves  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and,  in  that  kind  of  desultory  warfare,  which  is  the  only  one  their 
rugged  country  will  admit  of,  have  cut  off  large  parties  of  the  troops 
of  both  these  nations.  The  King  of  Candia,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  possesses  only  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  nature  and 
his  Candian  Majesty  has  rendered  as  inaccessible  as  possible.  It  is 
traversible  only  by  narrow  wood-paths,  known  to  nobody  but  the 
natives,  strictly  watched  in  peace  and  war,  and  where  the  best  troops 
in  the  world  might  be  shot  in  any  quantities  by  the  Candian  marksmen, 
without  the  least  possibility  of  resisting  their  enemies  :  because  there 
would  not  be  the  smallest  possibility  of  finding  them.  The  King  of 
Candia  is  of  course  despotic  ;  and  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign 
presents  the  some  monotonous  ostentation,  and  baby -like  caprice, 
which  characterise  Oriental  governments.  In  public  audiences  he 
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appears  like  a  great  fool,  squatting  on  his  hams  ;  far  surpassing 
gingerbread  in  splendour  ;  and,  after  asking  some  such  idiotical 
question  as  whether  Europe  is  in  Asia  or  Africa,  retires  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  very  much  out  of  tune.  For  his  private  amusement,  he 
rides  on  the  nose  of  an  elephant,  plays  with  his  jewels,  sprinkles 
his  courtiers  with  rose-water,  and  feeds  his  gold  and  silver  fish. 
If  his  tea  is  not  sweet  enough,  he  impales  his  footman  ;  and  smites 
off  the  heads  of  half-a-dozen  of  his  noblemen,  if  he  has  a  pain  in 
his  own. 

—  dxnrep  yap   (says  Aristotle)   re\t<aOev  /SeXTioTOP  Tiav  £<a<i>v  avflp<o7ros    tori,    OUTO>    (tat 
X<api<rOfv  i/o/xov  xai  SIKIJS  \tipUTTOV  tra.vr<ov.     Polit. 


The  only  exportable  articles  of  any  importance  which  Ceylon 
produces,  are  pearls,  cinnamon,  and  elephants.  Mr.  Percival  has 
presented  us  with  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  pearl  fishery, 
held  in  Condatchy  Bite,  near  the  island  of  Manaar,  in  the  straits  which 
separate  Ceylon  from  the  main  sea. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle  which  the  island  of  Ceylon  affords 
more  striking  to  an  European,  than  the  bay  of  Condachty,  during 
the  season  of  the  pearl  fishery.  This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that 
time  converted  into  a  scene  which  exceeds  in  novelty  and  variety 
almost  anything  I  ever  witnessed.  Several  thousands  of  people  of 
different  colours,  countries,  castes,  and  occupations,  continually  passing 
and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd  ;  the  vast  numbers  of  small  tents  and 
huts  erected  on  the  shore,  with  the  bazaar  or  market-place  before 
each  ;  the  multitudes  of  boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the 
pearl  banks,  some  of  them  laden  with  riches  ;  the  anxious  expecting 
countenances  of  the  boat-owners,  while  the  boats  are  approaching 
the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and  avidity  with  which  they  run  to  them 
when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo  ;  the  vast  numbers  of  jewellers, 
brokers,  merchants,  of  all  colours  and  all  descriptions,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  who  are  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  pearls, 
some  separating  and  assorting  them,  others  weighing  and  ascertaining 
their  number  and  value,  while  others  are  hawking  them  about,  or 
drilling  and  boring  them  for  future  use  ;  all  these  circumstances  tend 
to  impress  the  mind  with  the  value  and  importance  of  that  object 
which  can  of  itself  create  this  scene. 

"  The  bay  of  Condachty  is  the  most  central  rendezvous  for  the 
boats  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  banks  where  it  is  carried  on 
extend  several  miles  along  the  coast  from  Manaar  southward  off 
Appio,  Condatchy,  and  Pomparipo.  The  principal  bank  is  opposite 
to  Condatchy,  and  lies  out  at  sea  about  twenty  miles.  The  first  step 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fishery,  is  to  have  the  different 
oyster  banks  surveyed,  the  state  of  the  oysters  ascertained,  and  a 
report  made  on  the  subject  to  government.  If  it  has  been  found  that 
the  quantity  is  sufficient,  and  that  they  are  arrived  at  a  proper  degree 
of  maturity,  the  particular  banks  to  be  fished  that  year  are  put  up  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  are  usually  purchased  by  a  black 
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merchant.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  course  pursued  ;  govern- 
ment sometimes  judges  it  more  advantageous  to  fish  the  banks  on  its 
own  account,  and  to  dispose  of  the  pearls  afterwards  to  the  merchants. 
When  this  plan  is  adopted,  boats  are  hired  for  the  season  on  account 
of  government,  from  different  quarters.  The  price  varies  considerably 
according  to  circumstances,  but  it  is  usually  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
pagodas  for  each  boat.  There  are,  however,  no  stated  prices,  and  the 
best  bargain  possible  is  made  for  each  boat  separately.  The  Dutclf 
generally  followed  this  last  system  ;  the  banks  were  fished  on  govern- 
ment account,  and  the  pearls  disposed  of  in  different  parts  of  India  or 
sent  to  Europe.  When  this  plan  was  pursued,  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Ceylon  claimed  a  certain  percentage  on  the  value  of  the 
pearls  ;  or,  if  the  fishing  of  the  banks  was  disposed  of  by  public  sale, 
they  bargained  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  themselves  over  and  above 
what  was  paid  on  account  of  government.  The  pretence  on  which 
they  founded  their  claims  for  this  perquisite,  was  their  trouble  in 
surveying  and  valuing  the  banks." — (pp.  59 — 61.) 

The  banks  are  divided  into  six  or  seven  portions,  in  order  to  give 
the  oysters  time  to  grow,  which  are  supposed  to  attain  their  maturity 
in  about  seven  years.  The  period  allowed  to  the  merchant  to  com- 
plete his  fishery  is  about  six  weeks,  during  which  period  all  the  boats 
go  out  and  return  together,  and  are  subject  to  very  rigorous  laws. 
The  dexterity  of  the  divers  is  very  striking  ;  they  are  as  adroit  in  the 
use  of  their  feet  as  their  hands  ;  and  can  pick  up  the  smallest  object 
under  water  with  their  toes.  Their  descent  is  aided  by  a  great 
stone,  which  they  slip  from  their  feet  when  they  arrive  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  can  remain  about  two  minutes.  There  are  instances,  how- 
ever, of  divers  who  have  so  much  of  the  aquatic  in  their  nature,  as  to 
remain  under  water  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Their  great  enemy  is  the 
ground  shark ;  for  the  rule  of  eat  and  be  eaten,  which  Dr.  Darwin 
called  the  great  law  of  nature,  obtains  in  as  much  force  fathoms  deep 
beneath  the  waves  as  above  them.  This  animal  is  as  fond  of  the  legs 
of  Hindoos  as  Hindoos  are  of  the  pearls  of  oysters ;  and  as  one 
appetite  appears  to  him  much  more  natural,  and  less  capricious  than 
the  other,  he  never  fails  to  indulge  it.  Where  fortune  has  so  much  to 
do  with  peril  and  profit,  of  course  there  is  no  deficiency  of  conjurors, 
who,  by  divers  enigmatical  grimaces,  endeavour  to  ostracise  this 
submarine  invader.  If  they  are  successful,  they  are  well  paid  in 
pearls  ;  and  when  a  shark  indulges  himself  with  the  leg  of  a  Hindoo, 
there  is  a  witch  who  lives  at  Colang,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  who  always 
bears  the  blame. 

A  common  mode  of  theft  practised  by  the  common  people  engaged 
in  the  pearl  fishery,  is  by  swallowing  the  pearls.  Whenever  any  one 
is  suspected  of  having  swallowed  these  precious  pills  of  Cleopatra, 
the  police  apothecaries  are  instantly  sent  for  ;  a  brisk  cathartic  is  imme- 
diately despatched  after  the  truant  pearl,  with  the  strictest  orders  to 
apprehend  it  in  whatever  corner  of  the  viscera  it  may  be  found  lurking. 
Oyster  lotteries  are  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  They  consist 
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in  purchasing  a  quantity  of  the  oysters  unopened,  and  running  the 
chance  of  either  finding  or  not  finding  pearls  in  them.  The  European 
gentlemen  and  officers  who  attend  the  pearl  fishery  through  duty  or 
curiosity  are  particularly  fond  of  these  lotteries,  and  frequently  make 
purchases  of  this  sort.  The  whole  of  this  account  is  very  well  written, 
and  has  afforded  us  a  great  degree  of  amusement.  By  what  curious 
links  and  fantastic  relations  are  mankind  connected  together !  At  the 
distance  of  half  the  globe,  a  Hindoo  gains  his  support  by  groping  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  the  morbid  concretion  of  a  shell-fish,  tc 
decorate  the  throat  of  a  London  alderman's  wife.  It  is  said  that  the 
great  Linnaeus  had  discovered  the  secret  of  infecting  oysters  with  this 
perligenous  disease  ;  what  is  become  of  the  secret  we  do  not  know,  as 
the  only  interest  we  take  in  oysters  is  of  a  much  more  vulgar,  though 
perhaps  a  more  humane  nature. 

The  principal  woods  of  cinnamon  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Columbo.  They  reach  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  fill  the 
whole  surrounding  prospect.  The  grand  garden  near  the  town  is 
so  extensive  as  to  occupy  a  track  of  country  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
in  length. 

"  Nature  has  here  concentrated  both  the  beauty  and  the  riches  of 
the  island.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  the  eye  than  the 
prospect  which  stretches  around  Columbo.  The  low  cinnamon  trees 
which  cover  the  plain  allow  the  view  to  reach  the  groves  of  evergreens 
interspersed  with  tall  clumps,  and  bounded  everywhere  with  extensive 
ranges  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  large  trees.  The  whole  is  diversified 
with  small  lakes  and  green  marshes,  skirted  all  round  with  rice  and 
pasture  fields.  In  one  part,  the  intertwining  cinnamon  trees  appear 
completely  to  clothe  the  face  of  the  plain  :  in  another,  the  openings 
made  by  the  intersecting  footpaths  just  serve  to  show  that  the  thick 
underwood  has  been  penetrated.  One  large  road,  which  goes  out  at 
the  west  gate  of  the  fort,  and  returns  by  the  gate  on  the  south,  makes 
a  winding  circuit  of  seven  miles  among  the  woods.  It  is  here  that 
the  officers  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Columbo 
take  their  morning  ride,  and  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  nature."— 
(PP-  336,  337-) 

As  this  spice  constitutes  the  wealth  of  Ceylon,  great  pains  are 
taken  to  ascertain  its  qualities  and  propagate  its  choicest  kinds.  The 
prime  sort  is  obtained  from  the  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  The  leaf 
resembles  the  laurel  in  shape,  but  is  not  of  so  deep  a  green.  When 
chewed  it  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  cloves.  There  are  several  different 
species  of  cinnamon-tree  on  the  island;  but  four  sorts  only  are 
cultivated  and  barked.  The  picture  which  we  have  just  quoted  from 
Mr.  Percival  of  a  morning  ride  in  a  cinnamon  wood  is  so  enchanting, 
that  we  are  extremely  sorry  the  addition  of  aromatic  odours  cannot 
with  veracity  be  made  to  it.  The  cinnamon  has,  unfortunately,  no 
smell  at  all  but  to  the  nostrils  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Percival  gives  us  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  process  of  making  up  cinnamon  for 
the  market,  in  which  we  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
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follow  him.  The  different  qualities  of  the  cinnamon  bundles  can  only 
be  estimated  by  the  taste ;  an  office  which  devolves  upon  the  medical 
men  of  the  settlement,  who  are  employed  for  several  days  together  in 
chewing  cinnamon,  the  acrid  juice  of  which  excoriates  the  mouth, 
and  puts  them  to  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  completely  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
very  high  range  of  mountains,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the  climate 
and  the  seasons  are  entirely  different.  These  mountains  also  termi- 
nate completely  the  effect  of  the  monsoons,  which  set  in  periodically 
from  opposite  sides  of  them.  On  the  west  side,  the  rains  prevail  in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  season  when  they  are  felt  on 
ihe  Malabar  coast.  This  monsoon  is  usually  extremely  violent  during 
its  continuance.  The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are  very  little 
affected.  In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  when  the  opposite 
monsoon  sets  in  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  north  of  the  island  is 
attacked  ;  and  scarcely  any  impression  reaches  the  southern  parts. 
The  heat  during  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year  :  the 
rainy  season  renders  the  nights  much  cooler.  The  climate,  upon  the 
whole,  is  much  more  temperate  than  on  the  continent  of  India.  The 
temperate  and  healthy  climate  of  Ceylon  is,  however,  confined  to  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  obstructions  which  the 
thick  woods  oppose  to  the  free  circulation  of  air,  render  the  heat 
almost  insupportable,  and  generate  a  low  and  malignant  fever,  known 
to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  Jungle  fever.  The  chief  harbours  of 
Ceylon  are  Trincomalee,  Point  de  Galle,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  Columbo.  The  former  of  these,  from  its  nature  and  situation, 
is  that  which  stamps  Ceylon  one  of  our  most  valuable  acquisitions  in 
the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  the  monsoons  commence,  every  vessel 
caught  by  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  obliged  to 
put  to  sea  immediately,  in  order  to  avoid  destruction.  At  these 
seasons,  Trincomalee  alone,  of  all  the  parts  on  this  side  of  the 
peninsula,  is  capable  of  affording  to  vessels  a  safe  retreat ;  which  a 
vessel  from  Madras  may  reach  in  two  days.  These  circumstances 
render  the  value  of  Trincomalee  much  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
island,  the  revenue  of  which  will  certainly  be  hardly  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  establishments  kept  up  there.  The  agri- 
culture of  Ceylon  is,  in  fact,  in  such  an  imperfect  state,  and  the 
natives  have  so  little  availed  themselves  of  its  natural  fertility,  that 
great  part  of  the  provisions  necessary  for  its  support  are  imported 
from  Bengal. 

Ceylon  produces  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  tiger,  elk,  wild-hog, 
rabbit,  hare,  flying-fox,  and  musk-rat.  Many  articles  are  rendered 
entirely  useless  by  the  smell  of  musk,  which  this  latter  animal  commu- 
nicates in  merely  running  over  them.  Mr  Percival  asserts  (and  the 
fact  has  been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  most  respectable  authority),  that 
if  it  even  pass  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  however  well  corked  and  sealed 
up,  the  wine  becomes  so  strongly  tainted  with  musk,  that  it  cannot  be 
used  ;  and  a  whole  cask  may  be  rendered  useless  in  the  same  manner, 
Among  the  great  variety  of  birds,  we  were  struck  with  Mr.  Percival's 
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account  of  the  honey-bird,  into  whose  body  the  soul  of  a  common 
informer  appears  to  have  migrated.  It  makes  a  loud  and  shrill  noise 
to  attract  the  notice  of  anybody  whom  it  may  perceive  ;  and  thus 
inducing  him  to  follow  the  course  it  points  out,  leads  him  to  the  tree 
where  the  bees  have  concealed  their  treasure ;  after  the  apiary  has 
been  robbed,  this  feathered  scoundrel  gleans  his  reward  from  the 
hive.  The  list  of  Ceylonese  snakes  is  hideous  ;  and  we  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  crude  and  cloudy  land  in  which  we  live,  from  reflecting 
that  the  indiscriminate  activity  of  the  sun  generates  what  is  loathsome 
as  well  as  what  is  lovely  ;  that  the  asp  reposes  under  the  rose  ;  and  the 
scorpion  crawls  under  the  fragrant  flower  and  the  luscious  fruit. 

The  usual  stories  are  repeated  here  of  the  immense  size  and 
voracious  appetite  of  a  certain  species  of  serpent.  The  best  history 
of  this  kind  we  ever  remember  to  have  read,  was  of  a  serpent 
killed  near  one  of  our  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  in  whose  body 

they  found  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  all  in  black,  the  Rev.  Mr. • 

(somebody  or  other,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten),  and  who,  after 
having  been  missing  for  above  a  week,  was  discovered  in  this  very 
inconvenient  situation.  The  dominions  of  the  King  of  Candia  are 
partly  defended  by  leeches,  which  abound  in  the  woods,  and  from 
which  our  soldiers  suffered  in  the  most  dreadful  manner.  The 
Ceylonese,  in  compensation  for  their  animated  plagues,  are  endowed 
with  two  vegetable  blessings,  the  cocoa-nut-tree  and  the  talipot-tree. 
The  latter  affords  a  prodigious  leaf,  impenetrable  to  sun  or  rain,  and 
large  enough  to  shelter  ten  men.  It  is  a  natural  umbrella,  and  is  of 
as  eminent  service  in  that  country  as  a  great-coat-tree  would  be  in  this. 
A  leaf  of  the  talipot-tree  is  a  tent  to  the  soldier,  a  parasol  to  the 
traveller,  and  a  book  to  the  scholar.*  The  cocoa-tree  affords  bread, 
milk,  oil,  wine,  spirits,  vinegar,  yeast,  sugar,  cloth,  paper,  huts,  and 
ships. 

We  could  with  great  pleasure  proceed  to  give  a  further  abstract  of 
this  very  agreeable  and  interesting  publication,  which  we  very  strongly 
recommend  to  the  public.  It  is  written  with  great  modesty,  entirely 
without  pretensions,  and  abounds  with  curious  and  important  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Percival  will  accept  our  best  thanks  for  the  amusement  he 
has  afforded  us.  When  we  can  praise  with  such  justice,  we  are  always 
happy  to  do  it ;  and  regret  that  the  rigid  and  independent  honesty 
which  we  have  made  the  very  basis  of  our  literary  undertaking  should 
so  frequently  compel  us  to  speak  of  the  authors  who  come  before  us, 
in  a  style  so  different  from  that  in  which  we  have  vindicated  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Percival. 


*  All  books  are  written  upon  it  in  Ceylon. 
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Travels   in    Turkey,  Asia   Minor,    and  Syria,  &-'£.,   and  info   Egypt.      By 
WILLIAM  WITTMAN,  M.D.     1803.    London  :  Phillips. 

DR.WITTMAN  was  sent  abroad  with  the  military  mission  toTurkey, 
towards  the  spring  of  1 799,  and  remained  attached  to  it  during  its 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  its  march  through 
the  Desert,  and  its  short  operations  in  Egypt.  The  military  mission, 
consisting  of  General  Koehler,  and  some  officers  and  privates  of  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  seventy,  were 
assembled  at  Constantinople,  June,  1799,  which  they  left  in  the  same 
month  of  the  following  year,  joined  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Jaffa  in  July, 
and  entered  Egypt  with  the  Turks  in  April,  1801.  After  the  military 
operations  were  concluded  there,  Dr.  Wittman  returned  home  by 
Constantinople,  Vienna,  etc. 

The  travels  are  written  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  which  begins  and 
concludes  with  the  events  which  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  route  described  by  Dr.  Wittman  is  not  new  ;  he  could  make 
no  cursory  arid  superficial  observations  upon  the  people  whom  he  saw, 
or  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  with  which  the  public  are 
not  already  familiar.  If  his  travels  were  to  possess  any  merit  at  all, 
they  were  to  derive  that  merit  from  accurate  physical  researches,  from 
copious  information  on  the  state  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  disease  in 
Turkey  ;  and  above  all,  perhaps,  from  gratifying  the  rational  curiosity 
which  all  inquiring  minds  must  feel  upon  the  nature  of  the  plague, 
and  the  indications  of  cure.  Dr.  Wittman,  too,  was  passing  over  the 
same  ground  trodden  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Syrian  expedition,  and  had 
an  ample  opportunity  of  inquiring  its  probable  object,  and  the  probable 
success  which  (but  for  the  heroic  defence  of  Acre)  might  have  attended 
it ;  he  was  on  the  theatre  of  Bonaparte's  imputed  crimes,  as  well  as 
his  notorious  defeat ;  and  might  have  brought  us  back,  not  anile 
conjecture,  but  sound  evidence  of  events  which  must  determine  his 
character,  who  may  determine  our  fate.  We  should  have  been 
happy  also  to  have  found  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Wittman  a  full  account 
of  the  tactics  and  manoauvres  of  the  Turkish  army  ;  and  this  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained  through  the  medium  of  his 
military  companions.  Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  subjects  from 
an  able  discussion  of  which  Dr.  Wittman  might  have  derived  con- 
siderable reputation,  by  gratifying  the  ardour  of  temporary  curiosity, 
and  adding  to  the  stock  of  permanent  knowledge. 

Upon  opening  Dr.  Wittrnan's  book,  we  turned,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest,  to  the  subject  of  Jaffa ;  and,  to  do  justice  to  the 
Doctor,  we  shall  quote  all  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  Bonaparte's 
conduct  at  this  place. 
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"  After  a  breach  had  been  effected,  the  French  troops  stormed  and 
carried  the  place.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  obstinate  defence 
made  by  the  Turks,  that  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  was  induced 
to  give  orders  for  the  horrid  massacre  which  succeeded.  Four  thou- 
sand of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  had  surrendered,  and  who  had 
in  vain  implored  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors,  were,  together  with 
a  part  of  the  late  Turkish  garrison  of  El-Arish  (amounting,  it  has 
been  said,  to  five  or  six  hundred),  dragged  out  in  cold  blood,  four  days 
after  the  French  had  obtained  possession  of  Jaffa,  to  the  sand  hills, 
about  a  league  distant,  in  the  way  to  Gaza,  and  there  most  inhumanly 
put  to  death.  I  have  seen  the  skeletons  of  these  unfortunate  victims, 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  hills — a  modern  Golgotha,  which  remains 
a  lasting  disgrace  to  a  nation  calling  itself  civilized.  It  would  give 
pleasure  to  the  author  of  this  work,  as  well  as  to  every  liberal  mind, 
to  hear  these  facts  contradicted  on  substantial  evidence.  Indeed, 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  charge  of  cruelty  against  the  French 
generally  does  not  rest  here.  It  having  been  reported,  that,  previously 
to  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Syria,  their  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  ordered  all  the  French  sick  at  Jaffa  to  be  poisoned,  I  was 
led  to  make  the  enquiry  to  which  every  one  who  should  have  visited 
the  spot  would  naturally  have  been  directed,  respecting  an  act  of  such 
singular,  and,  it  should  seem,  wanton  inhumanity.  It  concerns  me  to 
have  to  state,  not  only  that  such  a  circumstance  was  positively  asserted 
to  have  happened,  but  that,  while  in  Egypt,  an  individual  was  pointed 
out  to  us  as  having  been  the  executioner  of  these  diabolical  com- 
mands." — (p.  128.) 

Now,  in  this  passage, Dr.Wittman  offers  no  other  evidence  whatever 
of  the  massacre,  than  that  he  had  seen  the  skeletons  scattered  over 
the  hills,  and  that  the  fact  was  universally  believed.  But  how  does 
Dr.  Wittman  know  what  skeletons  those  were  which  he  saw  ?  An 
oriental  camp,  affected  with  the  plague,  leaves  as  many  skeletons 
behind  it  as  a  massacre.  And  though  the  Turks  bury  their  dead,  the 
Doctor  complains  of  the  very  little  depth  at  which  they  are  interred  ; 
so  that  jackals,  high  winds,  and  a  sandy  soil  might,  with  great  facility, 
undo  the  work  of  Turkish  sextons.  Let  any  one  read  Dr.  Wittman's 
account  of  the  camp  near  Jaffa,  where  the  Turks  remained  so  long  in 
company  with  the  military  mission,  and  he  will  immediately  perceive 
that,  a  year  after  their  departure,  it  might-  have  been  mistaken,  with 
great  ease,  for  the  scene  of  a  massacre.  The  spot  which  Dr.  Wittman 
saw  might  have  been  the  spot  where  a  battle  had  been  fought.  In  the 
turbulent  state  of  Syria,  and  amidst  the  variety  of  its  barbarous 
inhabitants,  can  it  be  imagined  that  every  bloody  battle,  with  its 
precise  limits  and  circumscription,  is  accurately  committed  to  tradition 
and  faithfully  reported  to  inquirers  ?  Besides,  why  scattered  among 
hills  ?  If  5,000  men  were  marched  out  to  a  convenient  spot  and 
massacred,  their  remains  would  be  heaped  up  in  a  small  space,  a 
mountain  of  the  murdered,  a  vast  ridge  of  bones  and  rottenness.  As 
the  Doctor  has  described  the  bones'  scenery,  it  has  much  more  the 
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appearance  of  a  battle  and  pursuit  than  of  a  massacre.  After  all,  this 
gentleman  lay  eight  months  under  the  walls  of  Jaffa  :  whence  comes 
it  he  has  given  us  no  better  evidence  ?  Were  5,000  men  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  a  division  of  the  French  army,  a  year  before,  and  did  no 
man  remain  in  Jaffa,  who  said,  I  saw  it  done — I  was  present  when 
they  were  marched  out — I  went  the  next  day,  and  saw  the  scarcely 
dead  bodies  of  the  victims  ?  If  Dr.  Wittman  received  any  such 
evidence,  why  did  he  not  bring  it  forward  ?  If  he  never  inquired  for 
such  evidence,  how  is  he  qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject  ?  If  he 
inquired  for  it  and  could  not  find  it,  how  is  the  fact  credible  ? 

This  author  cannot  make  the  same  excuses  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
for  the  suppression  of  his  evidence ;  as  there  can  be  no  probability 
that  Bonaparte  would  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Solimon  Aga, 
Mustapha  Cawn,  Sidi  Mahomet,  or  any  given  Turks  upon  whose 
positive  evidence  Dr.  Wittman  might  have  rested  his  accusation. 
Two  such  wicked  acts  as  the  poisoning  and  the  massacre  have  not 
been  committed  within  the  memory  of  man  ; — within  the  same  memory, 
no  such  extraordinary  person  has  appeared,  as  he  who  is  said  to  have 
committed  them  ;  and  yet,  though  their  commission  must  have  been 
public,  no  one  has  yet  said,  Vidi  ego.  The  accusation  still  rests  upon 
hearsay. 

At  the  same  time,  widely  disseminated  as  this  accusation  has  been 
over  Europe,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  contradicted  in 
print  ;  and,  though  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book  must  have  been  read  in 
France,  that  no  officer  of  the  division  of  Bon  has  come  forward  in 
vindication  of  a  criminal  who  could  repay  incredulity  so  well.  General 
Andreossi,  who  was  with  the  First  Consul  in  Syria,  treats  the  accu- 
sations as  contemptible  falsehoods.  But  though  we  are  convinced  he 
is  a  man  of  character,  his  evidence  has  certainly  less  weight,  as  he 
may  have  been  speaking  in  the  mask  of  diplomacy.  As  to  the  general 
circulation  of  the  report,  he  must  think  much  higher  of  the  sagacity 
of  multitudes  than  we  do,  who  would  convert  this  into  a  reason  of 
belief.  Whoever  thinks  it  so  easy  to  get  a  truth  in  the  midst  of 
passion,  should  read  the  various  histories  of  the  recent  rebellion  in 
Ireland  ;  or  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  believe,  with  thousands  of  worthy 
Frenchmen,  that  the  infernale  was  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Melville.  As  for  us,  we  will  state  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  truth, 
should  it  even  chance  to  justify  a  man  in  whose  lifetime  Europe  can 
know  neither  happiness  nor  peace. 

The  story  of  the  poisoning  is  given  by  Dr.  Wittman  piecisely  in 
the  same  desultory  manner  as  that  of  the  massacre.  "  An  individual 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  executioner  of  these  diabolical  commands." 
By  how  many  persons  was  he  pointed  out  as  the  executioner  ?  by 
persons  of  what  authority  ?  and  of  what  credibility  ?  Was  it  asserted 
from  personal  knowledge,  or  merely  from  rumour  ?  Whence  comes  it 
that  such  an  agent,  after  the  flight  of  his  employer,  was  not  driven 
away  by  the  generalindignation  of  the  army?  If  Dr.  Wittman  had 
combined  this  species  of  information  with  his  stories,  his  conduct 
would  have  been  more  just,  and  his  accusations  would  have  carried 
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greater  weight.  At  present,  when  he,  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  telling  us  so  much,  has  told  us  so  little,  we  are  rather  less  inclined 
to  believe  than  we  were  before.  We  do  not  say  these  accusations 
are  not  true,  but  that  Dr.  Wittman  has  not  proved  them  to  be  true. 

Dr.  Wittman  did  not  see  more  than  two  cases  of  plague  ;  he  has 
given  them  both  at  full  length.  The  symptoms  were  thirst,  headache, 
vertigo,  pains  in  the  limbs,  bilious  vomitings,  and  painful  tumours  in 
the  groins.  The  means  of  cure  adopted  were,  to  evacuate  the  primas 
vise  :  to  give  diluting  and  refreshing  drinks  ;  to  expel  the  redundant 
bile  by  emetics  ;  and  to  assuage  the  pain  in  the  groin  by  fomentations 
and  anodynes ;  both  cases  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the 
friction  with  warm  oil  was  tried  in  vain ;  but  it  was  thought  useful 
in  the  prevention  of  plague  :  the  immediate  effect  produced  was, 
to  throw  the  person  rubbed  into  a  very  copious  perspiration.  A 
patient  in  typhus,  who  was  given  over,  recovered  after  this  discipline 
was  administered. 

The  boldness  and  enterprise  of  medical  men  is  quite  as  striking  as 
the  courage  displayed  in  battle,  and  evinces  how  much  the  power  of 
encountering  danger  depends  upon  habit.  Many  a  military  veteran 
would  tremble  to  feed  upon  pus ;  to  sleep  in  sheets  running  with 
water  ;  or  to  draw  up  the  breath  of  feverish  patients.  Dr.  White 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  marched  up  to  a  battery  with  great  alacrity ; 
but  Dr.  White,  in  the  year  1801,  inoculated  himself  in  the  arms  with 
recent  matter  taken  from  the  bubo  of  a  pestiferous  patient,  and  rubbed 
the  same  matter  upon  different  parts  of  his  body.  With  somewhat 
less  of  courage,  and  more  of  injustice,  he  wrapt  his  Arab  servant  in 
the  bed  of  a  person  just  dead  of  the  plague.  The  Doctor  died  ; 
and  the  Doctor's  man  (perhaps  to  prove  his  master's  theory,  that  the 
plague  was  not  contagious)  ran  away.  The  bravery  of  our  naval 
officers  never  produced  anything  superior  to  this  therapeutic  heroism 
of  the  Doctor's. 

Dr.  Wittman  has  a  chapter  which  he  calls  An  Historical  Journal 
of  the  Plague;  but  the  information  which  it  contains  amounts  to 
nothing  at  all.  He  confesses  that  he  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
complaint ;  that  he  has  no  remedy  to  offer  for  its  cure,  and  no  theory 
for  its  cause.*  The  treatment  of  the  minor  plague  of  Egypt, 
Ophthalmia,  was  precisely  the  method  common  in  this  country  ;  and 
was  generally  attended  with  success,  where  the  remedies  were  applied 
in  time. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dreadful  than  was  the  situation 
of  the  military  mission  in  the  Turkish  camp  ;  exposed  to  a  mutinous 
Turkish  soldiery,  to  infection,  famine,  and  a  scene  of  the  most  abomi- 
nable filth  and  putrefaction  ;  and  this  they  endured  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  with  the  patience  of  apostles  of  peace,  rather  than  war.  Their 
occupation  was  to  teach  diseased  barbarians  who  despised  them,  and 

*  One  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wittman  appears  to  be  curious  ; — that   Con- 
stantinople was  nearly  free  from  plague  during  the  interruption  of  its  communi- 
cation with  Egypt. 
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thought  it  no  small  favour  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  exist  in 
their  neighbourhood.  They  had  to  witness  the  cruelties  of  despotism 
and  the  passions  of  armed  and  ignorant  multitudes :  and  all  this 
embellished  with  the  fair  probability  of  being  swept  off,  in  some  grand 
engagement,  by  the  superior  tactics  and  activity  of  the  enemy  to 
whom  the  Turks  were  opposed.  To  the  filth,  irregularity,  and  tumult 
of  a  Turkish  camp,  as  it  appeared  to  the  British  officers  in  1800,  it 
is  curious  to  oppose  the  picture  of  one  drawn  by  Busbequius  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century :  "  Turcas  in  proximis  campis 
tendebant;  cum  vero  in  eo  loco  tribus  mensibus  vixerim,  fuit  mihi 
facultas  videndorum  ipsorum  castrorum,  et  cognoscendas  aliqua  ex 
parte  discipline  ;  qua  de  re  nisi  pauca  attingam,  habeas  fortasse  quod 
me  accuses.  Sumpto  habitu  Christianis  hominibus  in  illis  locis 
usitato,  cum  uno  aut  altero  comite  quacunque  vagabar  ignotus  : 
primum  videbam  summo  ordine  cujusque  corporis  milites  suis  locis 
distributos,  et,  quod  vix  credat,  qui  nostratis  militia?  consuetudinem 
novit,  summum  erat  ubique  silentium,  summa  quies,  rixa  nulla,  nullum 
cujusquam  insolens  factum  :  sed  ne  nox  quidem  aut  vitulatio  per 
lasciviam  aut  ebrietatem  emissa.  Ad  hcec  sumtna  mnndities,  nulla 
sterqiiilinia,  nulla  pnrgamenta,  nihil  quod  oculos  aut  nares  offenderet. 
Ouicquid  est  hujusmodi,  aut  defodiunt  Turca?,  aut  procul  a  conspectu 
submovent.  Sed  nee  ullas  compotationes  aut  convivia,  nullum  alese 
genus,  magnum  nostratis  militias  flagitium,  videre  erat  :  nulla  luso- 
riarum  chartarum,  neque  tesserarum  damna  norunt  Turcae." — Augeri 
Bnsbequii,  Epist.  3,  p.  187.  Hanovice.  1622.  There  is  at  present 
in  the  Turkish  army  a  curious  mixture  of  the  severest  despotism  in 
the  commander,  and  the  most  rebellious  insolence  in  the  soldier. 
When  the  soldier  misbehaves,  the  Vizier  cuts  his  head  off,  and  places 
it  under  his  arm.  When  the  soldier  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Vizier, 
he  fires  his  ball  through  his  tent,  and  admonishes  him,  by  these 
messengers,  to  a  more  pleasant  exercise  of  his  authority.  That  such 
severe  punishment  should  not  confer  a  more  powerful  authority,  and 
give  birth  to  a  better  discipline,  is  less  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect, 
that  we  hear  only  that  the  punishments  are  severe,  not  that  they  are 
steady,  and  that  they  are  just ;  for  if  the  Turkish  soldiers  were  always 
punished  with  the  same  severity  when  they  were  in  fault,  and  never 
but  then,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the  Turkish  army 
would  long  remain  in  as  contemptible  a  state  as  it  now  is.  But  the 
governed  soon  learn  to  distinguish  between  systematic  energy  and 
the  excesses  of  casual  and  capricious  cruelty ;  the  one  awes  them  into 
submission,  the  other  rouses  them  to  revenge. 

Dr.  Wittman,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Turkish  army,  attributes  much 
of  its  degradation  to  the  altered  state  of  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  the 
original  constitution  of  which  corps  was  certainly  both  curious  and  wise. 
The  children  of  Christians  made  prisoners  in  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  Turks,  or  procured  in  any  other  manner,  were  exposed  in  the 
public  markets  at  Constantinople.  Any  farmer  or  artificer  was  at 
liberty  to  take  one  into  his  service,  contracting  with  government 
to  produce  him  again  when  he  should  be  wanted ;  and  in  the  mean- 
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time  to  feed  and  clothe  him,  and  to  educate  him  to  such  works  of 
labour  as  are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  body.  As  the  Janissaries 
\vere  killed  off,  the  government  drew  upon  this  stock  of  hardy  orphans 
for  its  levies  ;  who,  instead  of  hanging  upon  weeping  parents  at  their 
departure,  came  eagerly  to  the  camp,  as  the  situation  which  they  had 
always  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  theatre  of  their  future  glory, 
and  towards  which  all  their  passions  and  affections  had  been  bent 
from  their  earliest  years.  Arrived  at  the  camp,  they  received  at  first 
low  pay,  and  performed  menial  offices  for  the  little  division  of 
Janissaries  to  which  they  were  attached  :  "  Ad  Gianizaros  rescriptus 
primo  meret  menstruo  stipendio,  paulo  plus  minus,  unius  ducati  cum 
dimidio.  Id  enim  militi  novitio,  et  rudi  satis  esse  censent.  Sed 
tamen  ne  quid  victus  necessitati  desit,  cum  ea  decuria,  in  cujus 
contubernium  adscitus  est,  gratis  cibum  capit,  ea  conditione,  ut  in 
culina  reliquoque  ministerio  ei  decuria::  serviat ;  usum  armorum 
adeptus  tyro,  necdum  tamen  suis  contubernalibus  honore  neque 
stipendio  par,  unam  in  sola  virtute,  se  illis  sequandi,  spem  habet : 
utpote  si  militia?  quac  prima  se  obtulerit,  tale  specimen  sui  dederit, 
ut  dignus  judicetur,  qui  tyrocinio  exemptus,  honoris  gradu  et  stipcndii 
magnitudine,  reliquis  Gianizaris  par  habeatur.  Qui  quidem  spe 
plerique  tyrones  impulsi,  multa  praeclare  audent,  et  fortitudine  cum 
veteranis  certant." — Busbequiiis,  De  Re  Mil.  cont.  Turc.  Instit. 
Consilinm*  The  same  author  observes,  that  there  was  no  rank  or 
dignity  in  the  Turkish  army  to  which  a  common  Janissary  might 
not  arrive,  by  his  courage  or  his  capacity.  This  last  is  a  most 
powerful  motive  to  exertion,  and  is  perhaps  one  leading  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  the  French  arms.  Ancient  governments  promote  from 
numberless  causes,  which  ought  to  have  no  concern  with  promotion  ; 
revolutionary  governments,  and  military  despotisms,  can  make  generals 
of  persons  who  are  fit  for  generals  :  to  enable  them  to  be  unjust  in 
all  other  instances,  they  are  forced  to  be  just  in  this.  What,  in  fact, 
are  the  sultans  and  pachas  of  Paris,  but  Janissaries  raised  from  the 
ranks  ?  At  present,  the  Janissaries  are  procured  from  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the  corps  is  evaporated.  The  low  state 
of  their  armies  is  in  some  degree  imputable  to  this  ;  but  the  principal 
reason  why  the  Turks  are  no  longer  as  powerful  as  they  were,  is,  that 
they  are  no  longer  enthusiasts,  and  that  war  is  now  become  more  a 
business  of  science  than  of  personal  courage. 

The  person  of  the  greatest  abilities,  in  the  Turkish  empire  is  the 
Capitan  Pacha  ;  he  has  disciplined  some  ships  and  regiments  on  the 
European  fashion,  and  would,  if  he  were  well  seconded,  bring  about 
some  important  reforms  in  the  Turkish  empire.  But  what  has  become 
of  all  the  reforms  of  the  famous  Gazzi  Hassan  ?  The  blaze  of  partial 
talents  is  soon  extinguished.  Never  was  there  so  great  a  prospect  of 
improvement  as  that  afforded  by  the  exertions  of  this  celebrated  man, 

*  This  is  a  very  spirited  appeal  to  his  countrymen  on  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  Turks ;  and,  with  the  substitution  of  France  for  Turkey,  is  so  applicable 
to  the  present  times,  that  it  might  be  spoken  in  Parliament  with  great  effect. 
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who,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  him  by  Baron  de  Tott,  was 
such  a  man  as  the  Turks  cannot  expect  to  see  again  once  in  a  century. 
He  had  the  whole  power  of  the  Turkish  empire  at  his  disposal  for 
fifteen  years  ;  and  after  repeated  efforts  to  improve  the  army, 
abandoned  the  scheme  as  totally  impracticable.  The  celebrated 
Bonneval,  in  his  time,  and  De  Tott  since,  made  the  same  attempt, 
with  the  same  success.  They  are  not  to  be  taught  ;  and  six  months 
after  his  death,  everything  the  present  Capitan  Pacha  has  done  will 
be  immediately  pulled  to  pieces.  The  present  Grand  Vizier  is  a  man 
of  no  ability.  There  are  some  very  entertaining  instances  of  his  gross 
ignorance  cited  in  the  I33rd  page  of  the  Travels.  Upon  the  news 
being  communicated  to  him  that  the  earth  was  round,  he  observed 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case ;  for  the  people  and  the  objects  on 
the  other  side  would  in  that  case  fall  off ;  and  that  the  earth  could  not 
move  round  the  sun ;  for  if  so,  a  ship  bound  from  Jaffa  to  Con- 
stantinople, instead  of  proceeding  to  the  capital,  would  be  carried 
to  London,  or  elsewhere.  We  cannot  end  this  article  without  con- 
fessing with  great  pleasure  the  entertainment  we  have  received  from 
the  work  which  occasions  it.  It  is  an  excellent  lounging-book,  full 
of  pleasant  details,  never  wearying  by  prolixity,  or  offending  by 
presumption,  and  is  apparently  the  production  of  a  respectable  worthy 
man.  So  far  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  public  : 
for  any  thing  else, — 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


EDGEWORTH  ON  IRISH  BULLS, 


Essay  on  Irish  Bulls.     By  RICHARD  LOVEL  EDGEWORTH  and  MARIA 
EDGEWORTH.    London,  1802. 

"\1TE  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  this  rambling,  scrambling  book; 
*  *  but  that  we  are  quite  sure  the  author,  when  he  began  any  sentence 
in  it,  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  what  it  was  about  to  contain.  We 
say  the  author,  because,  in  spite  of  the  mixture  of  sexes  in  the  title-page, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  male  contributions  exceed 
the  female  in  a  very  great  degree.  The  Essay  on  Bulls  is  written 
much  with  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  schoolboy 
takes  a  walk  ;  he  moves  on  for  ten  yards  on  a  straight  road  with 
surprising  perseverance ;  then  sets  out  after  a  butterfly,  looks  for  a 
bird's  nest,  or  jumps  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  ditch.  In 
the  same  manner,  this  nimble  and  digressive  gentleman  is  away 
after  every  object  which  crosses  his  mind.  If  you  leave  him  at  the 
end  of  a  comma,  in  a  steady  pursuit  of  his  subject,  you  are  sure  to 
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find  him,  before  the  next  full  stop,  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  and 
left,  frisking,  capering,  and  grinning  in  a  high  paroxysm  of  merriment 
and  agility.  Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  to  possess  the  sentiments  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  the  information  of  a  scholar,  and  the  vivacity 
of  a  first-rate  harlequin.  He  is  fuddled  with  animal  spirits,  giddy 
with  constitutional  joy :  in  such  a  state  he  must  have  written  on,  or 
burst.  A  discharge  of  ink  was  an  evacuation  absolutely  necessary, 
to  avoid  fatal  and  plethoric  congestion. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  making  bulls 
is  not  more  imputable  to  the  Irish  than  to  any  other  people  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  sets  about  it  is  to  quote  examples  of  bulls  pro- 
duced in  other  countries.  But  this  is  surely  a  singular  way  of  reasoning 
the  question  ;  for  there  are  goitres  out  of  the  Valais,  extortioners  who 
do  not  worship  Moses,  oat  cakes  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  balm 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Gilead.  If  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist 
pre-eminently  and  emphatically  in  one  country,  which  exists  at  all 
in  another,  then  Frenchmen  are  not  gay,  nor  Spaniards  grave,  nor 
are  gentlemen  of  the  Milesian  race  remarkable  for  their  disinterested 
contempt  of  wealth  in  their  connubial  relations.  It  is  probable  there 
is  some  foundation  for  a  character  so  generally  diffused  :  though  it  is 
also  probable  that  such  foundation  is  extremely  enlarged  by  fame. 
If  there  were  no  foundation  for  the  common  opinion,  we  must  suppose 
national  characters  formed  by  chance ;  and  that  the  Irish  might,  by 
accident,  have  been  laughed  at  as  bashful  and  sheepish,  which  is 
impossible.  The  author  puzzles  himself  a  good  deal  about  the  nature 
of  bulls,  without  coming  to  any  decision  about  the  matter.  Though 
the  question  is  not  a  very  easy  one,  we  shall  venture  to  say  that  a  bull 
is  an  apparent  congruity  and  real  incongruity  of  ideas  suddenly 
discovered.  And  if  this  account  of  bulls  be  just,  they  are  (as  might 
have  been  supposed)  the  very  reverse  of  wit  ;  for  as  wit  discovers 
real  relations  that  are  not  apparent,  bulls  admit  apparent  relations 
that  are  not  real.  The  pleasure  arising  from  wit  proceeds  from  our 
surprise  at  suddenly  discovering  two  things  to  be  similar  in  which  we 
suspected  no  similarity.  The  pleasure  arising  from  bulls  proceeds 
from  our  discovering  two  things  to  be  dissimilar  in  which  a  resem- 
blance might  have  been  suspected.  The  same  doctrine  will  apply  to 
wit  and  to  bulls  in  action.  Practical  wit  discovers  connection  or  relation 
between  actions,  in  which  duller  understandings  discover  none ;  and 
practical  bulls  originate  from  an  apparent  relation  between  two 
actions,  which  more  correct  understandings  immediately  perceive  to 
have  no  relation  at  all. 

Louis  XIV.,  being  extremely  harassed  by  the  repeated  solicitations 
of  a  veteran  officer  for  promotion,  said  one  day,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  "  That  gentleman  is  the  most  troublesome  officer  I  have  in  my 
service."  "  That  is  precisely  the  charge  (said  the  old  man)  which 
your  Majesty's  enemies  bring  against  me." 

"An  English  gentleman  (says   Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  a  story  cited 
from  Joe  Miller^  was  writing  a  letter  in  a  coffee-house ;  and  perceiving 
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that  an  Irishman  stationed  behind  him  was  taking  that  liberty  which 
Parmenio  used  with  his  friend  Alexander,  instead  of  putting  his  seal 
upon  the  lips  of  the  curious  impertinent,  the  English  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  reprove  the  Hibernian,  if  not  with  delicacy,  at  least 
with  poetical  justice.  He  concluded  writing  his  letter  in  these  words  : 
'  I  would  say  more,  but  a  damned  tall  Irishman  is  reading  over  my 
shoulder  every  word  I  write.' 

" '  You  lie,  you  scoundrel,'  said  the  self-convicted  Hibernian."— 
(p.  29.) 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  first  of  these  stories  proceeds  from 
the  discovery  of  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  and  the  assent  of  the  officer  to  an  observation  so  unfriendly  to 
that  end.  In  the  first  rapid  glance  which  the  mind  throws  upon  his 
words,  he  appears,  by  his  acquiescence,  to  be  pleading  against  himself. 
There  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  what  he  says,  and  what  he 
wishes  to  effect  by  speaking. 

In  the  second  story,  the  pleasure  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  lie 
given  was  apparently  the  readiest  means  of  proving  his  innocence,  and 
really  the  most  effectual  way  of  establishing  his  guilt.  There  seems 
for  a  moment  to  be  a  strong  relation  between  the  means  and  the 
object ;  while,  in  fact,  no  irrelation  can  be  so  complete. 

What  connection  is  there  between  pelting  stones  at  monkeys,  and 
gathering  cocoa-nuts  from  lofty  trees  ?  Apparently  none.  But 
monkeys  sit  upon  cocoa-nut  trees ;  monkeys  are  imitative  animals ; 
and  if  you  pelt  a  monkey  with  a  stone,  he  pelts  you  with  a  cocoa-nut 
in  return.  This  scheme  of  gathering  cocoa-nuts  is  very  witty,  and 
would  be  more  so,  if  it  did  not  appear  useful ;  for  the  idea  of  utility 
is  always  inimical  to  the  idea  of  wit.*  There  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  some  relation  between  the  revenge  of  the  Irish  rebels  against 
a  banker,  and  the  means  which  they  took  to  gratify  it,  by  burning 
all  his  notes  wherever  they  found  them  ;  whereas  they  could  not  have 
rendered  him  a  more  essential  service.  In  both  these  cases  of  bulls, 
the  one  verbal,  the  other  practical,  there  is  an  apparent  congruity  and 
real  incongruity  of  ideas.  In  both  the  cases  of  wit,  there  is  an 
apparent  incongruity  and  a  real  relation. 

*  It  must  be  observed,  that  all  the  great  passions,  and  many  other  feelings, 
extinguish  the  relish  for  wit.  Thus  lymfha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit,  would 
be  witty,  were  it  not  bordering  on  the  sublime.  The  resemblance  between  the 
sandal  tree  imparting  (while  it  falls)  its  aromatic  flavour  to  the  edge  of  the  axe, 
and  the  benevolent  man  rewarding  evil  with  good,  would  be  witty,  did  it  not 
excite  virtuous  emotions.  There  are  many  mechanical  contrivances  which  excite 
sensations  very  similar  to  wit  ;  but  the  attention  is  absorbed  by  their  utility.  Some 
of  Merlin's  machines,  which  have  no  utility  at  all,  are  quite  similar  to  wit.  A  small 
model  of  a  steam  engine,  or  mere  squirt,  is  wit  to  a  child.  A  man  speculates  on  the 
causes  of  the  first,  or  on  its  consequences,  and  so  loses  the  feelings  of  wit ;  with 
the  latter,  he  is  too  familiar  to  be  surprised.  In  shoit,  th;  essence  of  every  species 
of  wit  is  surprise  :  which,  vi  termini,  must  be  sudden  ;  and  the  sensations  which 
wit  has  a  tendency  to  excite,  are  impaired  or  destroyed,  as  often  as  they  are 
mingled  with  much  thought  or  passion. 
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It  is  clear  that  a  bull  cannot  depend  upon  mere  incongruity  alone  ; 
for  if  a  man  were  to  say  that  he  would  ride  to  London  upon  a  cocked 
hat,  or  that  he  would  cut  his  throat  with  a  pound  of  pickled  salmon, 
this,  though  completely  incongruous,  would  not  be  to  make  bulls, 
but  to  talk  nonsense.  The  stronger  the  apparent  connection,  and 
the  more  complete  the  real  disconnection  of  the  ideas,  the  greater 
the  surprise  and  the  better  the  bull.  The  less  apparent,  and  the  more 
complete  the  relations  established  by  wit,  the  higher  gratification  does 
it  afford.  A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  experienced  from  bulls  proceeds 
from  the  sense  of  superiority  in  ourselves.  Bulls  which  we  invented, 
or  knew  to  be  invented,  might  please,  but  in  a  less  degree,  for  want  of 
this  additional  zest. 

As  there  must  be  apparent  connection,  and  real  incongruity,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  man  of  sense  and  education  finds  any  form  of  words 
by  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  might  have  been  deceived  into  a 
bull.  To  conceive  how  the  person  has  been  deceived,  he  must  suppose 
a  degree  of  information  very  different  from,  and  a  species  of  character 
very  heterogeneous  to,  his  own,  a  process  which  diminishes  surprise, 
and  consequently  pleasure.  In  the  above-mentioned  story  of  the 
Irishman  overlooking  the  man  writing,  no  person  of  ordinary  sagacity 
can  suppose  himself  betrayed  into  such  a  mistake  ;  but  he  can  easily 
represent  to  himself  a  kind  of  character  that  might  have  been  so 
betrayed.  There  are  some  bulls  so  extremely  fallacious,  that  any 
man  may  imagine  himself  to  have  been  betrayed  into  them  ;  but  these 
are  rare :  and  in  general  it  is  a  poor  contemptible  species  of  amuse- 
ment ;  a  delight  in  which  evinces  a  very  bad  taste  in  wit. 

Whether  the  Irish  make  more  bulls  than  their  neighbours  is,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  not  a  point  of  much  importance ;  but  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  that  the  character  of  a  nation  should  not 
be  degraded  :  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  great  merit  in  his  very  bene- 
volent intention  of  doing  justice  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish. 
It  is  not  possible  to  read  his  book,  without  feeling  a  strong  and  a  new 
disposition  in  their  favour.  Whether  the  imitation  of  the  Irish  manner 
be  accurate  in  his  little  stories,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  we  feel  the 
same  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  imitation,  that  is  often  felt 
in  the  resemblance  of  a  portrait  of  which  we  have  never  seen  the 
original.  It  is  no  very  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  creative 
powers,  to  say,  he  could  not  have  formed  any  thing,  which  was  not 
real,  so  like  reality  ;  but  such  a  remark  only  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul ; 
and  gives  every  thing  to  his  powers  of  observation,  which  it  takes 
from  those  of  his  imagination.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
his  imitation  of  the  Irish  manner  ;  it  is  first-rate  painting. 

Edgeworth  and  Co.  have  another  faculty  in  great  perfection. 
They  are  eminently  masters  of  the  pathos.  The  Firm  drew  tears  from 
us  in  the  stories  of  little  Dominick,  and  of  the  Irish  beggar,  who  killed 
his  sweetheart.  Never  was  any  grief  more  natural  or  simple.  The 
first,  however,  ends  in  a  very  foolish  way  : — 


-formosa  superne 

Desinit  in  piscem. 
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We  are  extremely  glad  that  our  avocations  did  not  call  us  from 
Bath  to  London  on  the  day  that  the  Bath  coach  conversation  took 
place.  We  except  from  this  wish  the  story  with  which  the  conver- 
sation terminates  ;  for  as  soon  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  enters  upon  a  story 
he  excels. 

We  must  confess  we  have  been  much  more  pleased  with  Mr. 
Edgeworth  in  his  laughing  and  in  his  pathetic,  than  in  his  grave 
and  reasoning  moods.  He  meant,  perhaps,  that  we  should ;  and 
it  certainly  is  not  very  necessary  that  a  writer  should  be  profound  on 
the  subject  of  bulls.  Whatever  be  the  deficiencies  of  the  book, 
they  are,  in  our  estimation,  amply  atoned  for  by  its  merits  ;  by  none 
more,  than  that  lively  feeling  of  compassion  which  pervades  it  for  the 
distresses  of  the  wild,  kind-hearted,  blundering  poor  of  Ireland. 


DR.  WINTERBOTTOM'S  ACCOUNT  OF  SIERRA  LEONE. 


An  Account  of  Native  Africans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  To 
which  is  added  An  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Medicine  among  them. 
By  THOMAS  WINTERBOTTO.M,  Physician  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Hatchard,  Piccadilly.  Vol.  I. 

T  T  appears  from  the  Preface  of  this  book,  that  the  original  design  of 
•1  Dr.  Winterbottom  was  to  write  only  on  the  medical  knowledge  of 
the  Africans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  but  as  he  had  lived 
among  them  some  time  in  quality  of  physician  to  the  colony,  and  had 
made  many  observations  on  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  various 
African  nations  which  surround  it,  it  was  thought  fit  (i.e.,  profitable) 
that  he  should  write  one  volume  for  general,  and  one  for  therapeutic 
readers.  The  latter  has  not  yet  come  to  our  hands ;  the  former  we 
have  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  very  sensibly  and  agreeably  drawn  up, 
and  the  only  circumstance  we  regret  is,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  must 
be  rather  considered  as  a  compilation  from  previous  writers,  than  as 
the  result  of  the  author's  experience  ;  not  that  he  is  exactly  on  a 
footing  with  mere  compilers  ;  because  every  account  which  he  quotes  ot 
scenes  to  which  he  is  familiar,  he  sanctions  by  his  authority;  and, 
with  the  mass  of  borrowed,  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  original  matter. 
It  appears,  also,  that  a  brother  of  the  author,  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
Watt,  penetrated  above  400  miles  into  a  part  of  Africa  totally  unknown 
io  Europeans  ;  but  there  are  very  few  observations  quoted  from  the 
journal  kept  in  this  excursion  ;  and  the  mention  of  it  served  for  little 
more  than  to  excite  a  curiosity  which  is  not  gratified  by  further 
communication. 

By  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  Mr.  Winterbottom  means 
the  windward  coast,  or  that  portion  of  the  western  shore  of  Africa, 
which  extends  from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  latitude  of  nearly  five 
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degrees  north,  where  the  coast  quits  its  easterly  direction,  and  runs 
away  to  the  south,  or  a  little  to  the  east  of  south. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  divided  by  different  shades  of  barbarism  and  disputed 
limits  of  territory,  plunged  in  the  darkest  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  preyed  upon  by  the  homicide  merchants  of  Europe.  The  most 
curious  passage  in  this  section  of  the  work  is  an  extract  which 
Mr.  Winterbottom  has  given  us  from  a  report  made  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company ;  and  which  (as  we  conjecture  from  Dr.  Winterbottom's 
mode  of  expressing  himself,  has  never  been  printed)  we  shall  extract 
from  his  book. 

"  A  remarkable  proof  (says  the  Directors)  exists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sierra  Leone,  of  the  very  great  advantages  of  a  permanent,  though 
very  imperfect,  system  of  government,  and  of  the  abolition  of  those 
African  laws  which  make  slavery  the  punishment  of  almost  every 
offence.  Not  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  a  small  number  of 
Mahommedans  established  themselves  in  a  country  about  forty  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Leone,  called  from  them  the  Mandingo 
country.  As  is  the  practice  of  the  professors  of  that  religion,  they 
formed  schools  in  which  the  Arabic  language  and  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  were  taught ;  and  the  customs  of  Mahommedans,  particu- 
larly that  of  not  selling  any  of  their  own  religion  for  slaves,  were 
adopted  ;  laws  founded  on  the  Koran  were  introduced;  those  practices 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  depopulate  were  eradicated  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  many  intestine  convulsions,  a  great  comparative  idea  of  civilization, 
unity,  and  security,  was  introduced ;  population,  in  consequence,  was 
rapidly  increased  :  and  the  whole  power  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  settled  has  gradually  fallen  into  their  hands .  Those 
who  have  been  taught  in  their  schools  are  succeeding  to  wealth  and 
power  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  carry  with  them  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  religion  and  laws  ;  other  chiefs  are  adopting 
the  names  assumed  by  these  Mahommedans,  on  account  of  the  respect 
with  which  it  is  attended  ;  and  the  religion  of  Islam  seems  to  diffuse 
itself  peaceably  over  the  whole  district  in  which  the  colony  is  situated, 
carrying  with  it  those  advantages  which  seem  ever  to  have  attended 
its  victory  over  African  superstition." 

Agriculture,  though  in  a  rude  infant  state,  is  practised  all  along 
this  coast  of  Africa.  All  the  lands  must  be  strictly  appropriated  in  a 
country,  and  the  greater  part  cultivated,  before  any  can  be  cultivated 
well.  Where  land  is  of  little  value,  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  till  it 
slightly  than  perfectly  ;  or  rather,  perfection,  under  such  circumstances, 
consists  in  idleness  and  neglect.  The  great  impediment  to  be  removed 
from  the  fresh  land  which  the  Africans  mean  to  cultivate,  are  those 
troublesome  weeds  called  trees ;  which  are  first  cut  down,  and  then, 
with  the  grass,  set  fire  to  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year.  This 
operation  is  performed  when  the  Pleiades,  the  only  stars  they  observe, 
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are  in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  setting  sun.  At  that 
season  the  fires  are  seen  rolling  in  every  direction  over  the  parched 
and  inflammable  herbage  ;  and  the  blazing  provinces  are  discerned  at 
an  immense  distance  in  the  night  by  ships  approaching  the  coast. 
At  this  period  of  arson  it  is  not  safe  to  travel  without  a  tinder-box  ; 
for,  if  a  traveller  is  surprised  by  the  pursuit  of  the  flame,  his  only  safety 
consists  in  propagating  the  same  evil  before,  by  which  he  is  menaced 
behind  ;  and,  in  trudging  on  amidst  the  fiery  hyphen,  multiplying 
destruction  in  order  to  avoid  it.  The  Foolahs,  who  seem  to  have 
made  the  greatest  advances  in  agriculture,  are,  however,  still  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  plough,  though  Dr.  Winterbottom  is  quite  persuaded 
they  might  easily  be  taught  to  use  cattle  for  that  purpose. 

"  There  came  (says  the  Doctor)  during  my  residence  at  the  colony, 
a  chief  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  river  Gambia,  attracted  by 
curiosity,  and  a  desire  of  information.  The  man,  whose  appearance 
instantly  announced  a  mind  of  no  common  cast,  was  so  much  struck 
with  what  he  saw  there,  that  before  he  went  away  he  engaged  in  his 
service  two  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanics  in  the  colony,  one  of 
whom,  a  carpenter,  among  other  things,  was  to  make  a  plough,  and 
the  other  was  to  teach  his  people  the  art  of  training  oxen  for  the 
draught,  and  fixing  them  to  the  yoke.  For  a  further  account  of  this 
person,  see  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company. 
London,  1795." 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  where  any  instance  of  civilization  and 
refinement  is  discovered  in  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  people,  it 
exists  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  same  virtue  in  nations 
generally  refined.  There  are  many  single  points  of  barbarous  courtesy 
much  more  rigidly  adhered  to  than  the  rules  of  European  politeness 
would  require.  We  have  often  remarked  this  in  the  voyages  of 
Captain  Cook,  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  it  among  the  natives  of  this 
coast.  The  houses  (says  Dr.  Winterbottom)  have  seldom  any  other 
opening  than  the  door,  of  which  there  are  usually  two  opposite  to  each 
other.  These  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  current  of  air ;  they 
also  admit  the  light;  and  afford  an  exit  to  the  smoke  of  the  fire, 
which  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  entrance  of  a  house  is 
seldom  closed  by  anything  but  a  mat,  which  is  occasionally  let  down, 
and  is  a  sufficient  barrier  against  all  intruders.  The  most  intimate 
friend  will  not  presume  to  lift  the  mat  and  enter,  unless  his  salutation 
is  returned.  Nay,  when  the  door  is  thus  slightly  closed,  a  woman, 
by  pronouncing  the  word  Mooradee  (I  am  busy),  can  prevent  her 
husband  from  entering,  even  though  he  is  assured  she  is  entertaining 
her  gallant.  His  only  remedy  is  to  wait  for  their  coming  out. 

The  explanation  of  these  insulated  pieces  of  superlative  refinement 
among  savages,  frequently  is,  that  they  are  not  mere  ceremonies,  but 
religious  observances;  for  the  faith  of  barbarous  people  commonly 
regulates  all  the  frivolous  minutiae  of  life,  as  well  as  its  important  duties  ; 
indeed,  generally  considers  the  first  as  of  greater  consequence  than 
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the  last.  And  it  must  be  a  general  fact,  at  all  times,  that  gross 
ignorance  more  tenaciously  adheres  to  a  custom  once  adopted,  because 
it  respects  that  custom  as  an  ultimate  rule,  and  does  not  discern 
cases  of  exception  by  appealing  to  any  higher  rule  upon  which  the 
first  is  found. 

The  Africans  are  very  litigious  ;  and  display,  in  their  law- suits  or 
palavers,  a  most  forensic  exuberance  of  images,  and  loquacity  of 
speech.  Their  criminal  causes  are  frequently  terminated  by  selling 
one  of  the  parties  into  slavery  ;  and  the  Christians  are  always  ready 
to  purchase  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  both  ;  together  with 
all  the  witnesses,  and  any  other  human  creature  who  is  of  a  dusky 
colour,  and  worships  the  great  idol  Boo-Boo-Boo  with  eleven  heads. 

No  great  division  of  labour  can  of  course  be  expected  in  such  a 
state  of  society.  Every  man  is  a  city  in  himself,  and  is  his  own 
tailor,  hairdresser,  shoemaker,  and  everything  else.  Among  the 
Foolahs,  however,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  division  of 
employments.  The  tanner  and  the  blacksmith  are  distinct  trades 
and  the  ingenuity  which  they  evince  in  overcoming  obstacles,  by 
means  so  inadequate  to  those  which  Europeans  possess,  may  convince 
us  what  a  stock  of  good  qualities  human  nature  has  in  store  for  cases 
of  emergency.  They  put  to  sea  canoes  of  ten  tons'  burthen,  hollowed 
from  a  single  tree  ;  and  although  they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  Lmake  earthen  pots  fit  for  every  domestic  use.  Dr. 
Winterbottom  thinks  they  may  have  learnt  their  pottery  from 
Europeans :  but  if  this  is  true,  it  is  rather  singular  they  were  not 
instructed  by  the  same  masters  in  the  use  of  the  potter's  most  con- 
venient and  most  prominent  instrument.  The  common  dress  of  the 
men  consists  in  a  shirt,  trousers,  woollen  cap  or  hat,  which  they  buy 
of  Europeans.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  are  fond  of  decorating  them- 
selves in  all  the  second-hand  splendour  they  can  purchase  at  the  same 
market :  and  Monmouth  Street  embarks  its  decayed  finery  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  Soosoo  rakes  and  loungers  are  joyfully  vested 
in  the  habiliments  of  their  Bond  Street  predecessors.  The  dress  of 
the  Pagan  African  is  never  thought  complete,  unless  a  variety  of 
gree-grees,  or  amulets,  be  superadded  ;  these  are  to  guard  against 
every  possible  accident ;  but,  as  Dr.  Winterbottom  observes,  are 
such  very  cumbersome  protectors,  that  in  all  real  dangers  they  are 
commonly  thrown  away.  The  Mahommedan  religion  is  inimical  to 
dancing,  singing,  and  all  the  lighter  species  of  amusement.  Riding 
on  horseback  is  the  only  exercise  of  those  Africans  who  have  adopted 
this  dull  faith.  Sedentary  amusements,  such  as  reading  and  writing, 
which  flatter  the  literary  pride  with  which  they  are  puffed  up,  are 
most  congenial  to  their  habits.  The  collation  of  manuscripts,  which 
they  perform  with  industry  and  accuracy,  takes  up  much  of  their  time. 
The  Pagan  African,  on  the  contrary,  is  commonly  a  merry,  dancing 
animal,  given  to  every  species  of  antic  and  apish  amusement ;  and  as 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  future,  and  promised  delights  of  the 
Arabian  prophet,  he  enjoys  the  bad  music  and  imperfect  beauty  of 
this  world  with  a  most  eager  and  undisturbed  relish. 
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There  is  something  so  natural,  and  so  closely  derived  from  human 
governments,  in  the  notion  of  the  immediate  interference  of  Provi- 
dence, that  mankind  are  only  weaned  from  it  by  centuries  of  contra- 
diction and  discussion.  In  all  cases  where  crime  is  alleged,  the 
accused  is  obliged  to  prove  his  innocence  by  submitting  to  an  ordeal. 
If  he  is  burnt  by  red-hot  iron,  or  scalded  by  boiling  oil,  he  is  imme- 
diately hurried  to  the  gallows,  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  the  force 
and  perspicuity  of  the  evidence.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone,  a  curious  species  of  pharmaceutical  tyranny  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  ordeal.  The  bark  of  a  particular  tree,  of  purgative 
and  emetic  qualities,  is  infused  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  which 
the  prisoner  is  to  drink  about  six  calabashes  quite  full.  If  this  judicial 
and  inquisitive  drink  take  a  superior  direction,  and  return  by  the 
aperture  through  which  it  is  admitted,  all  is  well ;  but  if  the  least 
honourable  and  elegant  of  its  powers  predominate  over  the  other,  and 
it  evince  a  disposition  to  descend,  all  opportunity  of  changing  its 
line  of  egress  is  prevented,  by  the  immediate  elevation  of  the  accused 
person  to  the  gibbet. 

The  desire  of  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  the  belief  that  some 
persons  are  capable  of  doing  it,  is  as  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the 
human  mind,  as  is  the  belief  in  an  immediate  Providence  ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  Africans  not  only  have  their  ordeal,  but  their  conjurors 
and  magicians,  who  are  appealed  to  in  all  the  difficulties  and  uncertain- 
ties of  life,  and  who  always,  of  course,  preserve  their  authority,  though 
they  are  perpetually  showing,  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  facts,  upon 
what  sort  of  foundation  it  rests.  But  the  most  singular  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  barbarians,  is  that  tendency  to  form  interior  societies, 
comprehending  a  vast  number  of  members,  and  rivalling  the  govern- 
ment in  their  influence  upon  public  opinion.  Such  is  the  Areoy 
Society  at  Otaheite,  and  such  the  Society  of  the  Purra  in  Africa. 
Every  person,  on  entering  into  this  Society,  lays  aside  his  former  name, 
and  takes  a  new  one.  They  have  a  superior,  whose  commands  are 
received  with  the  most  profound  veneration.  When  the  Purra  comes 
into  a  town,  which  is  always  at  night,  it  is  accompanied  with  the  most 
horrid  screams,  howlings,  and  every  kind  of  awful  noise.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  not  members,  are  obliged  to  secure  themselves  within 
doors.  Should  any  one  be  discovered  without,  or  peeping  to  see  what 
was  going  forwards,  he  would  infallibly  be  put  to  death.  Mere 
seclusion  of  females  is  not  considered  by  the  Society  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  their  curiosity :  but  all  the  time  the  Purra  remains 
in  town,  the  women  are  obliged  to  clap  their  hands,  to  show  they  are 
not  attempting  any  private  indulgence  of  espionage.  Like  the  Secret 
Tribunal  which  formerly  existed  in  Germany,  it  punishes  the  guilty 
and  disobedient,  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  the  perpetrators  are  never 
known,  and,  from  a  dread  of  the  Tribunal,  not  often  inquired  for.  The 
natives  about  Sierra  Leone  speak  of  the  Purra  men  with  horror,  and 
firmly  believe  that  they  have  all  strict  and  incessant  intercourse  with 
the  devil. 

This  account  of  Africa  is  terminated  by  a  single  chapter  on  Sierra 
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Leone,  a  subject  on  which  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  Dr.  Winter- 
bottom  has  not  been  a  little  more  diffuse.  It  would  derive  a  peculiar 
interest  fromthe  present  state  of  St.  Domingo,  as  the  perils  with  which 
West  India  property  is  now  threatened,  must  naturally  augment 
curiosity  respecting  the  possibility  of  a  pacific  change  of  that  system, 
and  we  should  have  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction  the  observations 
of  so  intelligent  and  entertaining  a  writer  as  Dr.  Winterbottom,  who 
is  extensively  acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  he  writes,  and 
has  a  talent  of  selecting  important  matter,  and  adorning  it.  Dr. 
Winterbottom  says  he  has  been  in  Africa  some  years,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  the  fact;  he  might,  however,  have  written  this  book 
without  giving  himself  that  trouble  ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
him  and  a  mere  compiler  is,  that  he  sanctions  his  quotations  by 
authority,  and  embellishes  them  by  his  ingenuity.  The  medical 
volume  we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  this  first  volume  may  be  safely 
purchased. 
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The  Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  First  Esquire-Carver  to  Philip  le 
Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  during  the  Years  1432,  1433.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq. 

T  N  the  year  1432,  many  great  lords  in  the  dominions  of  Burgundy, 
•*•  holding  offices  under  Duke  Philip  le  Bon,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Among  them  was  his  first  esquire-carver,  La  Brocquiere, 
who,  having  performed  many  devout  pilgrimages  in  Palestine,  returneci 
sick  to  Jerusalem,  and,  during  his  convalescence,  formed  the  bold 
scheme  of  returning  to  France  over  land.  This  led  him  to  traverse 
the  western  parts  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  ;  and,  during  the  whole 
journey,  except  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  passed  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Musselmcn.  The  execution  of  such  a  journey,  even  at  this  day, 
would  not  be  without  difficulty;  and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  in  vain  that  his  companions  attempted  to  dissuade  him  : 
he  was  obstinate ;  and,  setting  out,  overcame  every  obstacle  ;  returned 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1433,  and  presented  himself  to  the  Duke  in 
his  Saracen  dress,  and  on  the  horse  which  had  carried  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  journey.  The  Duke,  after  the  fashion  of  great  people, 
conceiving  that  the  glory  of  his  esquire-carver  was  his  own,  caused  the 
work  to  be  printed  and  published. 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract  of  this  valiant  person's  peregrina- 
tions : — "  After  performing  the  customary  pilgrimages,  we  went,"  says 
La  Brocquiere,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Jesus  fasted  forty  days  ;  to 
Jordan,  where  he  was  baptized  ;  to  the  Church  of  St.  Martha,  where 
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Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead  ;  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  was  born  ; 
to  the  birthplace  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  to  the  house  of  Zechariah 
and,  lastly,  to  the  holy  cross,  where  the  tree  grew  that  formed  the  real 
cross."  From  Jerusalem  the  first  gentleman-carver  betook  himself  to 
Mount  Sinai,  paying  pretty  handsomely  to  the  Saracens  for  that  privi- 
lege. These  infidels  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  prevented  the  Christian 
pilgrims  from  indulging  their  curiosity  and  devotion  in  visiting  the  most 
interesting  evangelical  objects  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  but,  after  charging  a 
good  round  price  for  this  gratification,  contented  themselves  with  occa- 
sionally kicking  them  and  spitting  upon  them.  In  his  way  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  esquire-carver  passed  through  the  Valley  of  Hebron,  where, 
he  tells  us,  Adam  was  created :  and  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  they 
showed  him  the  columns  of  the  building  which  Samson  pulled  down, 
though  of  the  identity  of  the  building  the  esquire  seems  to  entertain 
some  doubts.  At  Gaza  five  of  his  companions  fell  sick  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  The  second  day's  journey  in  the  desert  the  carver  fell 
ill  also, — returned  to  Gaza,  where  he  was  cured  by  a  Samaritan, — and 
finding  his  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  hired  some  pleasant  lodgings  on 
Mount  Sion. 

Before  he  proceeded  on  his  grand  expedition  over  land,  he  under- 
took a  little  expedition  to  Nazareth,  hearing,  first  of  all,  divine  service 
at  the  Cordeliers,  and  imploring,  at  the  tomb  of  our  Lady,  her  protec- 
tion for  his  journey.  From  Jerusalem  their  first  stage  was  Acre,  where 
they  gave  up  their  intended  expedition,  and  repaired  to  Baruth,  whence 
Sir  Samson  de  Lalaing  and  the  author  sallied  afresh,  under  better 
auspices,  to  Damascus.  He  speaks  with  great  pleasure  of  the  valley 
where  Noah  built  the  ark,  through  which  valley  he  passed  on  his  way 
to  Damascus ;  upon  entering  which  town  he  was  knocked  down  by  a 
Saracen  for  wearing  an  ugly  hat, — as  he  probably  would  be  in  London 
for  the  same  offence  in  the  year  1807.  At  Damascus  he  informs  us  the 
Christians  are  locked  up  every  night, — as  they  are  in  English  work- 
houses, night  and  day,  when  they  happen  to  be  poor.  The  greatest 
misfortune  attendant  upon  this  Damascene  incarceration  is  the  extreme 
irregularity  with  which  the  doors  are  opened  in  the  morning,  their 
janitor  having  no  certain  hour  of  quitting  his  bed.  At  Damascus  he 
saw  the  place  where  St.  Paul  had  a  vision.  "  I  saw  also,"  says  he, 
"  the  stone  from  which  St.  George  mounted  his  horse,  when  he  went 
to  combat  the  dragon.  It  is  two  feet  square  ;  and  they  say  that,  when 
formerly  the  Saracens  attempted  to  carry  it  away,  in  spite  of  all  the 
strength  they  employed,  they  could  not  succeed."  After  having  seen 
Damascus,  he  returns  with  Sir  Samson  to  Baruth,  and  communicates 
his  intentions  of  returning  over  land  to  France  to  his  companions. 
They  state  to  him  the  astonishing  difficulties  he  will  have  to  overcome 
in  the  execution  of  so  extraordinary  a  project ;  but  the  admirable 
carver,  determined  to  make  no  bones,  and  to  cut  his  way  through  every 
obstacle,  persists  in  his  scheme,  and  bids  them  a  final  adieu.  He  is 
determined,  however,  not  to  be  baffled  in  his  subordinate  expedition  to 
Nazareth  ;  and,  having  now  got  rid  of  his  timid  companions,  accom- 
plishes it  with  ease.  We  shall  here  present  our  readers  with  an  extract 
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from  this  part  of  his  journal ,  requesting  them  to  admire  the  naif  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

"  Acre,  though  in  a  plain  of  about  four  leagues  in  extent,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea.  I 
made  acquaintance  there  with  a  Venetian  merchant  called  Aubert 
Franc,  who  received  me  well,  and  procured  me  much  useful  informa- 
tion respecting  my  two  pilgrimages,  by  which  I  profited.  With  the 
aid  of  his  advice,  I  took  the  road  to  Nazareth,  and,  having  crossed 
an  extensive  plain,  came  to  the  fountain,  the  water  of  which  our  Lord 
changed  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Arche'tre'clin :  it  is  near  a  village 
where  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  born. 

"  Nazareth  is  another  large  village,  built  between  two  mountains ; 
but  the  place  where  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  announce  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  that  she  would  be  a  mother,  is  in  a  pitiful  state.  The  church 
that  had  been  there  built  is  entirely  destroyed ;  and  of  the  houses 
wherein  our  Lady  was  when  the  angel  appeared  to  her,  not  the  smallest 
remnant  exists. 

"  From  Nazareth  I  went  to  Mount  Tabor,  the  place  where  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  and  many  other  miracles,  took  effect. 
These  pasturages  attract  the  Arabs,  who  come  thither  with  their  beasts : 
and  I  was  forced  to  engage  four  additional  men  as  an  escort,  two  of 
whom  were  Arabs.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  rugged,  because 
there  is  no  road  :  I  performed  it  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  but  it  took  me 
two  hours.  The  summit  is  terminated  by  an  almost  circular  plain  of 
about  two  bow-shots  in  length,  and  one  in  width.  It  was  formerly 
inclosed  with  walls,  the  ruins  of  which,  and  the  ditches,  are  still 
visible :  within  the  wall,  and  around  it,  were  several  churches,  and  one 
especially,  where,  although  in  ruins,  full  pardon  for  vice  and  sin  ic 
gained. 

"  We  went  to  lodge  in  Samaria,  because  I  wished  to  see  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  where  it  was  said  St.  Peter  was  accustomed  to  fish  ;  and 
by  so  doing  some  pardons  may  be  gained,  for  it  was  the  ember  week 
of  September.  The  Moucre  left  me  to  myself  the  whole  day. 
Samaria  is  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  mountain.  We  entered  it  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  left  it  at  midnight  to  visit  the  lake.  The 
Moucre  had  proposed  this  hour  to  evade  the  tribute  exacted  from  all 
who  go  thither ;  but  the  night  hindered  me  from  seeing  the  surround- 
ing country. 

"  I  went  first  to  Joseph's  Well,  so  called  from  his  being  cast  into 
it  by  his  brethren.  There  is  a  handsome  mosque  near  it,  which  I 
entered  with  my  Moucre,  pretending  to  be  a  Saracen. 

"  Further  on  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  called  Jacob's 
Bridge,  on  account  of  a  house  hard  by,  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  that  patriarch.  The  river  flows  from  a  great  lake  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  to  the  north-west,  on  which  Namcardin  has  a  very 
handsome  castle." — (pp.  122 — 128.) 

From  Damascus,  to  which  he  returns  after  his  expedition  to  Naza- 
reth, the  first  carver  of  Philip  le  Bon  sets  out  with  the  caravan  for  Bursa. 
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Before  he  begins  upon  his  journey,  he  expatiates  with  much  satisfaction 
upon  the  admirable  method  of  shoeing  horses  at  Damascus, — a  pane- 
gyric which  certainly  gives  us  the  lowest  ideas  of  that  art  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  le  Bon  ;  for  it  appears  that,  out  of  fifty  days,  his  horse  was 
lame  for  twenty- one,  owing  to  this  ingenious  method  of  shoeing.  As 
a  mark  of  gratitude  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  the  esquire  presents 
him  with  a  pot  of  green  ginger,  and  the  caravan  proceeds.  Before  it 
has  advanced  one  day's  journey,  the  esquire,  however,  deviates  from 
the  road,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  a  miraculous  image  of  our  Lady  of 
Serdenay,  which  always  sweats — not  ordinary  sudorific  matter — but  an 
oil  of  great  ecclesiastical  efficacy.  While  travelling  with  the  caravan, 
he  learned  to  sit  cross-legged,  got  drunk  privately,  and  was  nearly 
murdered  by  some  Saracens,  who  discovered  that  he  had  money.  In 
some  parts  of  Syria,  M.  de  la,  Brocquiere  met  with  an  opinion,  which 
must  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism  in  so 
very  hot  a  country — an  opinion  that  the  infidels  have  a  very  bad  smell, 
and  that  this  is  only  to  be  removed  by  baptism.  But  as  the  baptism 
was  according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  by  total  immersion,  Bertrandon 
seems  to  have  a  distant  suspicion  that  this  miracle  may  be  resolved 
into  the  simple  phenomenon  of  washing.  He  speaks  well  of  the 
Turks,  and  represents  them,  to  our  surprise,  as  a  very  gay,  laughing 
people.  We  thought  Turkish  gravity  had  been  almost  proverbial. 
The  natives  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  pray  (he  says) 
f&r  the  conversion  of  Christians,  and  especially  request  that  there  may 
be  never  sent  among  them  again  such  another  terrible  man  as  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne.  At  Couhongue  the  caravan  broke  up ;  and  here  he 
quitted  a  Mameluke  soldier,  who  had  kept  him  company  during  the 
whole  of  the  journey,  and  to  whose  courage  and  fidelity  Europe,  Philip 
Le  Bon,  and  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod,  are  principally  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  first  esquire-carver. 

"  I  bade  adieu,"  he  says,  "  to  my  Mameluke.  This  good  man, 
whose  name  was  Mohammed,  had  done  me  innumerable  services.  He 
was  very  charitable,  and  never  refused  alms  when  asked  in  the  name 
of  God.  It  was  through  charity  he  had  been  so  kind  to  me ;  and  I 
must  confess  that,  without  his  assistance,  I  could  not  have  performed 
my  journey  without  incurring  the  greatest  danger,  and  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  kindness,  I  should  often  have  been  exposed  to  cold  and 
hunger,  and  much  embarrassed  with  my  horse. 

"  On  taking  leave  of  him,  I  was  desirous  of  showing  my  gratitude  ; 
but  he  would  never  accept  of  anything  except  a  piece  of  our  fine 
European  cloth  to  cover  his  head,  which  seemed  to  please  him  much. 
He  told  me  all  the  occasions  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  on 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  should  have  run  risks  of  being 
assassinated,  and  warned  me  to  be  very  circumspect  in  my  connections 
with  the  Saracens,  for  that  there  \vere  among  them  some  as  wicked  as 
the  Franks.  I  write  this  to  recal  to  my  reader's  memory  that  the  per- 
son who,  from  his  love  to  God,  did  me  so  many  and  essential  kind- 
nesses, was  a  man  not  of  our  faith." — (pp.  196,  197.) 
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For  the  rest  of  the  journey  he  travelled  with  the  family  of  the  leader 
of  the  caravan,  without  any  occurrence  more  remarkable  than  those 
we  have  already  noticed ; — arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  passed 
through  Germany  to  the  Court  of  Philip  le  Bon.  Here  his  narrative 
concludes.  Nor  does  the  carver  vouchsafe  to  inform  us  of  the  changes 
which  time  had  made  in  the  appetite  of  that  great  prince, — whether 
veal  was  now  more  pleasing  to  him  than  lamb, — if  his  favourite  morsels 
were  still  in  request, — if  animal  succulence  were  as  grateful  to  him  as 
before  the  departure  of  the  carver, — or  if  this  semisanguineous  par- 
tiality had  given  way  to  a  taste  for  cinereous  and  torrefied  meats.  All 
these  things  the  first  esquire-carver  might  have  said, — none  of  them 
he  does  say, — nor  does  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod  supply,  by  any  antiquarian 
conjectures  of  his  own,  the  distressing  silence  of  the  original.  Saving 
such  omissions,  there  is  something  pleasant  in  the  narrative  of  this 
arch-divider  of  fowls.  He  is  an  honest,  brave,  liberal  man,  and  tells 
iiis  singular  story  with  great  brevity  and  plainness.  We  are  obliged 
to  Mr.  Johnes  for  the  amusement  he  has  afforded  us  ;  and  we  hope 
he  will  persevere  in  his  gentlemanlike,  honourable,  and  useful  occu- 
pations. 
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Causes  of  the  Increase pj  Methodism  and  Dissension.      By  ROBERT  ACKLEM 
INGRAM;  B.D.     Hatchard. 

THIS  is  the  production  of  an  honest  man  possessed  of  a  fair  share 
of  understanding.  He  cries  out  lustily  (and  not  before  it  is  time), 
upon  the  increase  of  methodism  ;  proposes  various  remedies  for  the 
diminution  of  this  evil ;  and  speaks  his  opinions  with  a  freedom  which 
does  him  great  credit,  and  convinces  us  that  he  is  a  respectable  man. 
The  clergy  are  accused  of  not  exerting  themselves.  What  temporal 
motive,  Mr.  Ingram  asks,  have  they  for  exertion?  Would  a  curate 
who  had  served  thirty  years  upon  a  living  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner  secure  to  himself,  by  such  conduct,  the  slightest  right  or  title 
to  promotion  in  the  Church  ?  What  can  you  expect  of  a  whole  pro- 
fession, in  which  there  is  no  more  connection  between  merit  and 
reward,  than  between  merit  and  beauty,  or  merit  and  strength  ?  This 
is  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Ingram  says  upon  this  subject ;  and  he 
speaks  the  truth.  We  regret,  however,  that  this  gentleman  has  thought 
fit  to  use  against  the  dissenters  the  exploded  clamour  of  Jacobinism  ; 
or  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  call  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  the 
power  of  intolerant  laws,  in  spite  of  the  odious  and  impolitic  test  to 
which  the  dissenters  are  still  subjected.  We  believe  them  to  be  very 
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good  subjects  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  any  further  attempt  upon 
their  religious  liberties,  without  reconciling  them  to  the  Church,  would 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  render  them  disaffected  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Ingram  (whose  book,  by  the  by,  is  very  dull  and  tedious)  has 
fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  his  readers  to  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject  as  he  is  himself;  and  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  dissenters,  without  giving  us  any  distinct  notions  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  these  people — the  objects  they  have  in  view — or 
the  degree  of  talent  which  is  to  be  found  among  them.  To  remedy 
this  very  capital  defect,  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  before  the  eyes  of 
the  reader  a  complete  section  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and  to  present  him 
with  a  near  view  of  those  sectaries,  who  are  at  present  at  work  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  orthodox  churches,  and  are  destined  hereafter, 
perhaps,  to  act  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  public  affairs,  as  the  children 
of  Sion  did  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

The  sources  from  which  we  shall  derive  our  extracts  are  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Methodistical  Magazines  for  the  year  1 807  ; — works  which 
are  said  to  be  circulated  to  the  amount  of  18,000  or  20,000  each,  every 
month  ;  and  which  contain  the  sentiments  of  Arminian  and  Calvinistic 
methodists,  and  of  the  evangelistic  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England.  We  shall  use  the  general  term  of  Methodism,  to  designate 
these  three  classes  of  fanatics,  not  troubling  ourselves  to  point  out  the 
finer  shades  and  nicer  discriminations  of  lunacy,  but  treating  them  all 
as  in  one  general  conspiracy  against  common  sense,  and  rational  ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

In  reading  these  very  curious  productions,  we  seemed  to  be  in  a 
new  world,  and  to  have  got  among  a  set  of  beings,  of  whose  existence 
we  had  hardly  before  entertained  the  slightest  conception.  It  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  many  truly  religious  persons, 
both  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  churches  ;  and  from  their 
manly,  rational,  and  serious  characters,  our  conceptions  of  true  practi- 
cal piety  have  been  formed.  To  these  confined  habits,  and  to  our 
want  of  proper  introductions  among  the  children  of  light  and  grace, 
any  degree  of  surprise  is  to  be  attributed,  which  may  be  excited  by  the 
publications  before  us;  which,  under  opposite  circumstances,  would 
(we  doubt  not)  have  proved  as  great  a  source  of  instruction  and  delight 
to  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  as  they  are  to  the  most  melodious  votaries 
of  the  tabernacle. 

It  is  not  wantonly,  or  with  the  most  distant  intention  of  trifling  upon 
serious  subjects,  that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  sorts 
of  publications.  Their  circulation  is  so  enormous,  and  so  increasing, — 
they  contain  the  opinions,  and  display  the  habits  of  so  many  human 
beings, — that  they  cannot  but  be  objects  of  curiosity  and  importance. 
The  common  and  the  middling  classes  of  people  are  the  purchasers  ; 
and  the  subject  is  religion, — though  not  that  religion  certainly  which  is 
established  by  law,  and  encouraged  by  national  provision.  This  may 
lead  to  unpleasant  consequences,  or  it  may  not ;  but  it  carries  with  it 
a  sort  of  aspect,  which  ought  to  insure  to  it  serious  attention  and  re- 
flection. 
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It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  a  religious  sect,  by 
merely  detailing  the  settled  articles  of  their  belief ;  it  may  be  the  fashion 
of  such  a  sect  to  insist  upon  some  articles  very  slightly ;  to  bring  for- 
ward others  prominently  ;  and  to  consider  some  portion  of  their  formal 
creed  as  obsolete.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence  of  any 
country  can  never  be  obtained  by  the  perusal  of  volumes  which  contain 
some  statues  that  are  daily  enforced,  and  others  that  have  been 
silently  antiquated  :  in  the  same  manner,  the  practice,  the  preaching, 
and  the  writing  of  sects,  are  comments  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
the  perusal  of  their  creed  of  any  degree  of  utility. 

It  is  the  practice,  we  believe,  with  the  orthodox,  both  in  the  Scotch 
and  the  English  churches,  to  insist  very  rarely,  and  very  discreetly, 
upon  the  particular  instances  of  the  interference  of  Divine  Providence. 
They  do  not  contend  that  the  world  is  governed  only  by  general  laws, 
— that  a  Superintending  Mind  never  interferes  for  particular  purposes ; 
but  such  purposes  are  represented  to  be  of  a  nature  very  awful  and 
sublime, — when  a  guilty  people  are  to  be  destroyed, — when  an  op- 
pressed nation  is  to  be  lifted  up,  and  some  remarkable  change  intro- 
duced into  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  world.  With  this  kind 
of  theology  we  can  have  no  quarrel ;  we  bow  to  its  truth ;  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  moderation  which  it  exhibits ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  salutary  effect  which  it  produces  upon  the  human  heart .  Let  us 
now  come  to  those  special  cases  of  the  interference  of  Providence,  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  publications  before  us. 

An  interference  with  respect  to  the  Rev.  James  Moody. 

"  Mr.  James  Moody  was  descended  from  pious  ancestors,  who 
resided  at  Paisley : — his  heart  was  devoted  to  music,  dancing,  and 
theatrical  amusements  :  of  the  latter  he  was  so  fond,  that  he  used  to 
meet  with  some  men  of  a  similar  cast  to  rehearse  plays,  and  used  to 
entertain  a  hope  that  he  should  make  a  figure  upon  the  stage.  To 
improve  himself  in  music,  he  would  rise  very  early,  even  in  severely 
cold  weather,  and  practise  on  the  German  flute :  by  his  skill  in  music 
and  singing,  with  his  general  powers  of  entertaining,  he  became  a 
desirable  companion :  he  would  sometimes  venture  to  profane  the  day 
of  God,  by  turning  it  into  a  season  of  carnal  pleasure ;  and  would  join 
in  excursions  on  the  water,  to  various  parts  of  the  vicinity  of  London. 
But  the  time  was  approaching,  when  the  Lord  who  had  designs  of 
mercy  for  him,  and  for  many  others  by  his  means,  was  about  to  stop 
him  in  his  vain  career  of  sin  and  folly.  There  were  two  professing 
servants  in  the  house  where  he  lived  ;  one  of  these  was  a  porter,  who, 
in  brushing  his  clothes,  would  say,  '  Master  James,  this  will  never  do — 
you  must  be  otherwise  employed — you  must  be  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel.' This  worthy  man,  earnestly  wishing  his  conversion,  put  into  his 
hands  that  excellent  book  which  God  hath  so  much  owned,  Alleine's 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted. 

"  About  this  time,  it  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with  a  disorder  in  his 
eyes,  occasioned,  as  it  was  thought,  by  his  sitting  up  in  the  night  to 
improve  himself  in  drawing.     The  apprehension   if  losing  his  sight 
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occasioned  many  serious  reflections  ;  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  he 
was  induced  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  first  sermon 
that  he  heard  with  a  desire  to  profit  was  at  Spa-fields  chapel ;  a  place 
which  he  had  formerly  frequented,  when  it  was  a  temple  of  vanity  and 
dissipation.  Strong  convictions  of  sin  fixed  on  his  mind ;  and  he 
continued  to  attend  the  preached  word,  particularly  at  Tottenham- 
court  chapel.  Every  sermon  increased  his  sorrow  and  grief  that  he 
had  not  earlier  sought  the  Lord.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  he 
found  comfort  from  the  gospel.  He  has  stood  in  the  free  part  of  the 
chapel,  hearing  with  such  emotion,  that  the  tears  have  flowed  from  his 
eyes  in  torrents  ;  and  when  he  has  returned  home,  he  has  continued  a 
great  part  of  the  night  on  his  knees,  praying  over  what  he  had  heard. 

"  The  change  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  heart, 
now  became  visible  to  all.  Nor  did  he  halt  between  two  opinions,  as 
some  persons  do  ;  he  became  at  once  a  decided  character,  and  gave  up 
for  ever  all  his  vain  pursuits  and  amusements  ;  devoting  himself  with  as 
much  resolution  and  diligence  to  the  service  of  God,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  to  folly." — Ev.  Mag.  p.  194. 

An  interference  respecting  Cards. 

"  A  clergyman,  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  on  which  these  lines 
were  written,  was  spending  an  evening — not  in  his  closet,  wrestling 
with  his  Divine  Master  for  the  communication  of  that  grace  which  is 
so  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
function, — not  in  his  study,  searching  the  sacred  oracles  of  divine 
truth  for  materials  wherewith  to  prepare  for  his  public  exercises  and 
feed  the  flock  under  his  care, — not  in  pastoral  visits  to  that  flock,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  their  souls,  and  endeavour,  by  his  pious  and 
affectionate  conversation,  to  conciliate  their  esteem,  and  promote  their 
edification, — but  at  the  card  table." — After  stating  that,  when  it  was  his 
turn  to  deal,  he  dropt  down  dead,  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  (says  the 
writer)  that  within  a  few  years  this  was  the  third  character  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  had  been  summoned  from  the  card  table  to  the 
bar  of  God."— Ev.  Mag.  p.  262. 

Interference  respecting  Swearing, — a  Bee  the  instrument. 

"A  young  man  is  stung  by  a  bee,  upon  which  he  buffets  the  bees 
with  his  hat,  uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and 
imprecations.  In  the  midst  of  his  fury,  one  of  these  little  combatants 
stung  him  upon  the  tip  of  that  unruly  member  (his  tongue),  which  was 
then  employed  in  blaspheming  his  Maker.  Thus  can  the  Lord  engage 
one  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  reproving  the  bold  transgressor 
who  dares  to  take  his  name  in  vain." — Ev.  Mag.  p.  363. 

Interference  with  respect  to  David  Wright,  who  was  cured  of  Atheism 

and  Scrofula  by  one  Sermon  of  Mr.  Coles. 

This  case  is  too  long  to  quote  in  the  language  and  with  the  evi- 
dences of  the  writers.  The  substance  of  it  is  what  our  title  implies.— - 
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David  Wright  was  a  man  with  scrofulous  legs  and  atheistical  principles ; 
being  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  hear  one  sermon  from  Mr.  Coles,  he 
limped  to  the  church  in  extreme  pain,  and  arrived  there  after  great 
exertions ; — during  church  time  he  was  entirely  converted,  walked  home 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  never  after  experienced  the  slightest  return 
of  scrofula  or  infidelity. — Ev.  Mag.  p.  444. 

The  displeasure  of  Providence  is  expressed  at  Captain  Scott's  going 

to  preach  in  Mr.  Romaine's  Chapel. 

The  sign  of  this  displeasure  is  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning just  as  he  came  into  town. — Ev.  Mag.  p.  537. 

"  Interference  with  respect  to  an  Innkeeper  who  was  destroyed  for 
having  appointed  a  cock-fight  at  the  very  time  that  the  service 
was  beginning  at  the  Methodist  Chapel. 

" '  Never  mind,'  says  the  innkeeper, '  I'll  get  a  greater  congregation 
than  the  Methodist  parson  ; — we'll  have  a  cock-fight.'  But  what  is 
man  !  how  insignificant  his  designs,  how  impotent  his  strength,  how  ill- 
fated  his  plans,  when  opposed  to  that  Being  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom, 
boundless  in  power,  terrible  in  judgment,  and  who  frequently  reverses, 
and  suddenly  renders  abortive,  the  projects  of  the  wicked !  A  few  days 
after  the  avowal  of  his  intention,  the  innkeeper  sickened,  etc.,  etc.  And 
then  the  narrator  goes  on  to  state,  that  his  corpse  was  carried  by  the 
meeting-house, '  on  the  day  and  exactly  at  the  time,  the  deceased  had 
fixed  for  the  cock-fight.'" — Meth.  Mag.  p.  126. 

In  page  167  Meth.  Mag.,  a  father,  mother,  three  sons,  and  a  sister 
are  destroyed  by  particular  interposition. 

In  page  222  Meth.  Mag.,  a  dancing  master  is  destroyed  for  irre- 
ligion, — another  person  for  swearing  at  a  cock-fight, — and  a  third  for 
pretending  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  These  are  called  recent  and  authen- 
tic accounts  of  God's  avenging  providence. 

So  much  for  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  in  cases 
where  the  Methodists  are  concerned:  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  few 
specimens  of  the  energy  of  their  religious  feelings. 

Mr.  Robert's  feelings  in  the  month  of  May.,  1793. 

"  But,  all  this  time,  my  soul  was  stayed  upon  God  :  my  desires 
increased,  and  my  mind  was  kept  in  a  sweet  praying  frame,  a  going  out 
of  myself,  as  it  were,  and  taking  shelter  in  Him.  Every  breath  I  drew, 
tnded  in  a  prayer.  I  felt  myself  helpless  as  an  infant,  dependent  upon 
God  for  all  things.  I  was  in  a  constant  daily  expectation  of  receiving 
all  I  wanted  ;  and,  on  Friday,  May  3ist,  under  Mr.  Rutherford's  ser- 
mon, though  entirely  independent  of  it  (for  I  could  not  give  any 
account  of  what  he  had  been  preaching  about),  I  was  given  to  feel  that 
God  was  waiting  to  be  very  gracious  to  me ;  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
supplication  was  given  me,  and  such  an  assurance  that  I  was  accepted 
in  the  Beloved,  as  I  cannot  describe,  but  which  I  shall  never  forget." — 
Meth.  Mag.  p.  35. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Price  and  her  Attendants  hear  sacred  music  on  a  sudden. 

"  A  few  nights  before  her  death,  while  some  neighbours  and  her 
husband  were  sitting  up  with  her,  a  sudden  and  joyjul  sound  of  music 
was  heard  by  all  present,  although  some  of  them  were  carnal people  j 
at  which  time  she  thought  she  saw  her  crucified  Saviour  before  her, 
speaking  these  words  with  power  to  her  soul, '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  and  I  love  thee  freely.'  After  this  she  never  doubted  of  her 
acceptance  with  God  ;  and  on  Christmas  day  following  was  taken  to 
celebrate  the  Redeemer's  birth  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  MICHAEL 
COUSIN." — Meth.  Mag.  p.  137. 

T.  L.,  a  Sailor  on  board  the  Stag  frigate,  has  a  special  revelation  from 
our  Saviour. 

"  October  26th,  being  the  Lord's-day,  he  had  a  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  God's  love  to  his  soul.  That  blessed  morning  he  was 
much  grieved  by  hearing  the  wicked  use  profane  language,  when  Jesus 
revealed  himself  to  him,  and  impressed  on  his  mind  those  words, 
'  Follow  Me.'  This  was  a  precious  day  to  him." — Meth.  Mag.  p.  140, 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  Cook  was  accustomed  to  accost  S.  B. 

"Whenever  he  met  me  in  the  street,  his  salutation  used  to  be, 
'Have  you  free  and  lively  intercourse  with  God  to-day?  Are  you 
giving  your  whole  heart  to  God  ? '  I  have  known  him  on  such  occasions 
speak  in  so  pertinent  a  manner,  that  I  have  been  astonished  at  his 
knowledge  of  my  state.  Meeting  me  one  morning,  he  said, '  I  have 
been  praying  for  you ;  you  have  had  a  sore  conflict,  though  all  is  well 
now.'  At  another  time  he  asked,  '  Have  you  been  much  exercised 
these  few  days,  for  I  have  been  led  to  pray  that  you  might  especially 
have  suffering  grace.' " — Meth.  Mag.  p.  247. 

Mr.  John  Kestin  on  his  death-bea. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  now  going  to  glory,  happy,  happy,  happy.  I 
am  going  to  sing  praises  to  God  and  the  Lamb  ;  I  am  going  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  I  think  I  can  see  my  Jesus  without  a  glass 
between.  I  can,  I  feel  I  can,  discern  '  my  title  clear  to  mansions  in 
the  skies.'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come !  why  are  thy  chariot-wheels  so 
long  delaying?" — Ev.  Mag.  p.  124. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mead's  sorrow  for  his  sins. 

"  This  wrought  him  up  to  temporary  desperation  ;  his  inexpressible 
grief  poured  itself  forth  in  groans  :  '  Oh  that  I  had  never  sinned  against 
God  !  I  have  a  hell  here  upon  earth,  and  there  is  a  hell  for  me  in 
eternity  ! '  One  Lord's-day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  was  awoke 
by  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and,  imagining  it  to  be  the 
end  of  the  world,  his  agony  was  great,  supposing  the  great  day  of 
divine  wrath  was  come,  and  he  unprepared ;  but  happy  to  find  it  not 
so.1' — Ev.  Mag.  p.  147. 
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Similar-  case  of  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

"About  two  hours  before  he  died,  he  was  in  great  agony  of  body 
and  mind  :  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  struggle  with 
him  ;  and  being  greatly  agitated,  he  cried  out, '  Ye  powers  of  darkness 
begone ! '  This,  however,  did  not  last  long :  '  the  prey  was  taken  from 
the  mighty,  and  the  lawful  captive  delivered,'  although  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  tell  of  his  deliverance,  but  lay  quite  still  and  composed."— 
Ev.  Mag.  p.  177. 

The  Reverend  William  Tennant  in  a  heavenly  trance. 

" '  While  I  was  conversing  with  my  brother,'  said  he, '  on  the  state 
of  my  soul,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for  my  future  welfare,  I 
found  myself  in  an  instant  in  another  state  of  existence,  under  the 
direction  of  a  superior  being,  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was 
accordingly  wafted  along,  I  know  not  how,  till  I  beheld  at  a  distance 
an  ineffable  glory,  the  impression  of  which  on  my  mind  it  is  impossible 
to  communicate  to  mortal  man.  I  immediately  reflected  on  my  happy 
change  ;  and  thought,  Well,  blessed  be  God  !  I  am  safe  at  last,  not- 
withstanding all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy  beings 
surrounding  the  inexpressible  glory  in  acts  of  adoration  and  joyous 
worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or  representation  in  the 
glorious  appearance.  I  heard  things  unutterable.  I  heard  their  songs 
and  hallelujahs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  with  unutterable  rapture. 
I  felt  joy  unutterable,  and  full  of  glory.  I  then  applied  to  my  con- 
ductor and  requested  leaveto  join  the  happy  throng.'" — Ev.  Mag.  p.  251. 

The  following  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  shocking  histories 
we  ever  read.  God  only  knows  how  many  such  scenes  take  place  in 
the  gloomy  annals  of  Methodism. 

"  A  young  man,  of  the  name  of  S—  C ,  grandson  to  a  late 

eminent  dissenting  minister,  and  brought  up  by  him,  came  to  reside  at 

K g,  about  the  year  1803.     He  attended  at  the  Baptist  place  of 

worship,  not  only  on  the  Lord's-day,  but  frequently  at  the  week-day 
lectures  and  prayer  meetings.  He  was  supposed  by  some  to  be 
seriously  inclined  ;  but  his  opinion  of  himself  was,  that  he  had  never 
experienced  that  divine  change,  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved. 

"  However  that  might  be,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  been  for 
some  years  under  powerful  convictions  of  his  miserable  condition  as  a 
sinner.  In  June  1806,  these  convictions  were  observed  to  increase, 
and  that  in  a  more  than  common  degree.  From  that  time  he  went  into 
no  company  ;  but,  when  he  was  not  at  work,  kept  in  his  chamber,  where 
he  was  employed  in  singing  plaintive  hymns,  and  bewailing  his  lost 
and  perishing  state. 

"  He  had  about  him  several  religious  people  ;  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  open  his  mind  to  them,  or  to  impart  to  any  one  the  cause  of 
his  distress.  Whether  this  contributed  to  increase  it  or  not,  it  did 
Increase,  till  his  health  was  greatly  affected  by  it,  and  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  work  at  his  business. 
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"While  he  was  at  meeting  on  Lord's-day,  September  I4th,  he 
was  observed  to  labour  under  very  great  emotion  of  mind,  especially 
when  he  heard  the  following  words :  '  Sinner,  if  you  die  without  an 
interest  in  Christ,  you  will  sink  into  the  regions  of  eternal  death.' 

"  On  the  Saturday  evening  following,  he  intimated  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged,  that  some  awful  judgment  was  about  to 
come  upon  him  ;  and  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  be  at  meeting  next 
day,  requested  that  an  attendant  might  be  procured  to  stay  with  him. 
She  replied  that  she  would  herself  stay  at  home,  and  wait  upon  him  ; 
which  she  did. 

"  On  the  Lord's-day  he  was  in  great  agony  of  mind.  His  mother 
was  sent  for,  and  some  religious  friends  visited  him  ;  but  all  was  of  no 
avail.  That  night  was  a  night  dreadful  beyond  conception.  The 
horror  which  he  endured  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  of  raging  mad- 
ness. He  desired  the  attendants  not  to  come  near  him,  lest  they 
should  be  burnt.  He  said  that  '  the  bed-curtains  were  in  flames, — 
that  he  smelt  the  brimstone,— that  devils  were  come  to  fetch  him,— 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  for  that  he  had  sinned  against  light 
and  conviction,  and  that  he  should  certainly  go  to  hell.'  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  kept  in  bed. 

"  An  apothecary  being  sent  for,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house, 
and  heard  his  dreadful  bowlings,  he  inquired  if  he  had  not  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog.  His  appearance,  likewise,  seemed  to  justifiy  such  a 
suspicion,  his  countenance  resembling  that  of  a  wild  beast  more  than 
that  of  a  man. 

"  Though  he  had  no  feverish  heat,  yet  his  pulse  beat  above  150  in 
a  minute.  To  abate  the  manzat  a  quantity  of  blood  was  taken  from 
him,  a  blister  was  applied,  his  head  was  shaved,  cold  water  was 
copiously  poured  over  him,  and  foxglove  was  administered.  By  these 
means  his  fury  was  abated  ;  but  his  mental  agony  continued,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  madness  which  his  bodily  strength,  thus  reduced, 
would  allow,  till  the  following  Thursday.  On  that  day  he  seemed  to 
have  recovered  his  reason,  and  to  be  calm  in  his  mind.  In  the  even- 
ing he  sent  for  the  apothecary,  and  wished  to  speak  with  him  by  him- 
self. The  latter,  on  his  coming,  desired  every  one  to  leave  the  room, 

and  thus  addressed  him  :  '  C ,  have  you  not  something  on  your 

mind?' — 'Ay,'  answered, '  that  is  it!'  He  then  acknowledged  that, 
early  in  the  month  of  June,  he  had  gone  to  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  company  with  a  number  of  wicked  young  men  ;  that  they  drank  at 
a  public-house  together  till  he  was  in  a  measure  intoxicated ;  and  that 
from  thence  they  went  into  other  company,  where  he  was  criminally 
connected  with  a  harlot.  '  I  have  been  a  miserable  creature,'  continued 
he,  '  ever  since  ;  but  during  the  last  three  days  and  three  nights,  I  have 
been  in  a  state  of  desperation.'  He  intimated  to  the  apothecary,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  tell  this  story  to  his  minister  :  '  But,'  said  he, '  do 
you  inform  him  that  I  shall  not  die  in  despair ;  for  light  has  broken  in 
upon  me  :  I  have  been  led  to  the  great  Sacrifice  for  sin,  and  I  now 
hope  in  him  for  salvation." 

"  From  this  time  his  mental  distress  ceased,  his  countenance  became 
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placid,  and  his  conversation,  instead  of  being  taken  up  as  before  with 
fearful  exclamations  concerning  devils  and  the  wrath  to  come,  was  now 
confined  to  the  dying  love  of  Jesus  !  The  apothecary  was  of  opinion, 
that  if  his  strength  had  not  been  so  much  exhausted,  he  would  now 
have  been  in  a  state  of  religious  transport.  His  nervous  system,  how- 
ever, had  received  such  a  shock,  that  his  recovery  was  doubtful ;  and 
it  seemed  certain  that,  if  he  did  recover,  he  would  sink  into  a  state  of 
idiocy.  He  survived  this  interview  but  a  few  days." — Ev.  Mag.,  pp. 
412,  413. 

A  religious  observer  stands  at  a  turnpike  gate  on  a  Sunday,  to 
witness  the  profane  crowd  passing  by ;  he  sees  a  man  driving  very 
clumsily  in  a  gig  ; — the  inexperience  of  the  driver  provokes  the  follow- 
ing pious  observations. 

"'What  (I  said  to  myself)  if  a  single  untoward  circumstance 
should  happen  ?  Should  the  horse  take  fright,  or  the  wheel  on  either 
side  get  entangled,  or  the  gig  upset, — in  either  case  what  can  preserve 
them  ?  And  should  a  morning  so  fair  and  promising  bring  on  evil 
before  night, — should  death  on  his  pale  horse  appear, — what  follows  ?' 
My  mind  shuddered  at  the  images  I  had  raised." — Ev.  Mag.  pp.  558, 
559- 

Miss  Louisa  CooKs  rapturous  state. 

"  From  this  period  she  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  either  in  reading 
the  sacred  volume  on  her  knees,  or  in  pouring  out  her  soul  in  prayer 
to  God.  While  thus  employed,  she  was  not  unfrequently  indulged 
with  visits  from  her  gracious  Lord,  and  sometimes  felt  herself  to  be 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  his  glorious  presence.  After  her  return  to 
Bristol,  her  frame  of  mind  became  so  heavenly,  that  she  seemed  often 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  love  of  God  her  Saviour." — Ev.  Mag.  pp.  576, 
577- 

Objection  to  Almanacks. 

"  Let  those  who  have  been  partial  to  such  vain  productions  only 
read  Isaiah  xlvii.  13,  and  Daniel  ii.  27,  and  they  will  there  see  what 
they  are  to  be  accounted  of,  and  in  what  company  they  are  to  be 
found ;  and  let  them  learn  to  despise  their  equivocal  and  artful  insinua- 
tions, which  are  too  frequently  blended  with  profanity ;  for  is  it  not 
profanity  in  them  to  attempt  to  palm  their  frauds  upon  mankind  by 
Scripture  quotations,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  do,  especially  Judges 
v.  20,  and  Job  xxxviii.  31  ?  neither  of  which  teaches  nor  warrants  any 
such  practice.  Had  Baruch  or  Deborah  consulted  the  stars  ?  No  such 
thing." — Ev.  Mag.  p.  600. 

This  energy  of  feeling  will  be  found  occasionally  to  meddle  with 
and  disturb  the  ordinary  occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  and  to 
raise  up  little  qualms  of  conscience,  which,  instead  of  exciting  respect, 
border,  we  fear,  somewhat  too  closely  upon  the  ludicrous. 
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A  Methodist  Footman. 

"  A  gentleman's  servant,  who  has  left  a  good  place  because  he  was 
ordered  to  deny  his  master  when  actually  at  home,  wishes  something 
on  this  subject  may  be  introduced  into  this  work,  that  persons  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  denying  themselves  in  the  above  manner  may  be  con- 
vinced of  its  evil."— Ev.  Mag.,  p.  72. 

Doubts  if  it  is  right  to  take  any  interest  for  money 

"  Usury. — Sir,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  insert  the  following  case 
of  conscience.  I  frequently  find  in  Scripture,  that  Usury  is  particu- 
larly condemned;  and  that  it  is  represented  as  the  character  of  a  good 
man,  that  '  he  hath  not  given  forth  upon  usury,  neither  hath  taken  any 
increase,'  Ezek.  xviii.  8,  etc.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  how  such 
passages  are  to  be  understood  ;  and  whether  the  taking  of  interest  for 
money,  as  is  universally  practised  among  us,  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  word  and  will  of  God  ?  Q."— Ev.  Mag.,  p.  74. 

Dancing  ill  suited  to  a  creature  on  trial  for  eternity. 

"  If  dancing  be  a  waste  of  time  ;  if  the  precious  hours  devoted  to 
it  may  be  better  employed  ;  if  it  be  a  species  of  trifling  ill  suited  to  a 
creature  on  trial  for  eternity,  and  hastening  towards  it  on  the  swift 
wings  of  time ;  if  it  be  incompatible  with  genuine  repentance,  true  faith 
in  Christ,  supreme  love  to  God,  and  a  state  of  entire  devotedness  to 
him, — then  is  dancing  a  practice  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  temper  of  Christianity,  and  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
rising  generation." — Meth.  Mag.,  pp.  127,  128. 

The  Methodists  consider  themselves  as  constituting  a  chosen  and 
separate  people,  living  in  a  land  of  atheists  and  voluptuaries.  The 
expressions  by  which  they  designate  their  own  sects,  are  the  dear 
people — the  elect — the  people  of  Cod.  The  rest  of  mankind  are  carnal 
people — the  people  of  this  world,  etc.,  etc.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
not  more  separated,  through  the  favour  of  God,  from  the  Egyptians, 
than  the  Methodists  are,  in  their  own  estimation,  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. We  had  hitherto  supposed  that  the  disciples  of  the  Established 
churches  in  England  and  Scotland  had  been  Christians ;  and  that  after 
baptism  duly  performed  by  the  appointed  minister,  and  participation 
in  the  customary  worship  of  these  two  churches,  Christianity  was  the 
religion  of  which  they  were  to  be  considered  as  members.  We  see, 
however,  in  these  publications  men  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age 
first  called  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  under  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Venn, — or  first  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ  under  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Romaine.  The  apparent  admission  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  mere  mockery  ;  and  the  pseudo-Christian  to  have  had  no 
religion  at  all,  till  the  business  was  really  and  effectually  done  under 
these  sermons  by  Mr.  Venn  and  Mr.  Romaine. 
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An  awful  and  general  departure  from  the  Christian  Faith  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

"  A  second  volume  of  Mr.  Cooper's  sermons  is  before  us,  stamped 
with  the  same  broad  seal  of  truth  and  excellence  as  the  former. 
Amidst  the  awful  and  general  departure  from  the  faith,  as  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  our  Reformers,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  there  is  a  remnant, 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,  who  continue  rising  up  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  call  back  their  fellows  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  and  leading  doctrines  on  which  the  Reforma- 
tion was  built,  and  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established.  The 
author  of  these  sermons,  avoiding  all  matters  of  more  doubtful  dispu- 
tation, avowedly  attaches  himself  to  the  great  fundamental  truths  ; 
and  on  the  two  substantial  pillars,  the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of  the  living 
temple,  erects  his  superstructure,  i.  Justification  by  faith,  without 
works,  free  and  full,  by  grace  alone,  through  the  redemption  which  is 
in  Jesus  Christ,  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume ;  and 
on  its  side  rises  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  etc. — Ev.  Mag.,  p.  79. 

Mr.  Robinson  called  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  under  Mr.  Venn's 

Sermon. 

"  Mr.  Robinson  was  called  in  early  life  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
under  a  sermon  at  St.  Dunstan's  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  from  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25,  26 ;  the  remembrance  of  which  greatly  refreshed  his  soul 
upon  his  death-bed." — Ev.Mag.,  p.  176. 

Christianity  introduced  into  the  Parish  of  Launton,  near  Bicester,  in 
the  year  1807. 

"  A  very  general  spirit  of  inquiry  having  appeared  for  some  time  in 
the  village  of  Launton,  near  Bicester,  some  serious  persons  were 
excited  to  communicate  to  them  the  word  of  life." — Ev.  Mag:,  p.  380. 

We  learn  in  page  128,  Meth.  Mag.,  that  twelve  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Cocker's  joining  the  people  of  God,  before  she 
obtained  a  clear  sense  of  forgiveness. 

A  religious  Hoy  sets  off  every  -week  for  Margate. 

"Religious  Passengers  accommodated. — To  the  Editor. — Sir,  it 
afforded  me  considerable  pleasure  to  see  upon  the  cover  of  your  Maga- 
zine for  the  present  month  an  advertisement  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  packet,  to  sail  weekly  between  London  and  Margate,  during 
the  season  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  religious  characters  ;  and  in  which  '  no  profane  conversation 
is  to  be  allowed.' 

"  To  those  among  the  followers  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  the  summer,  and  who,  for 
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the  sea  air,  or  from  other  considerations,  prefer  travelling  by  water, 
such  a  conveyance  must  certainly  be  a  desideratum,  especially  if  they 
have  experienced  a  mortification  similar  to  that  of  the  writer,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  summer,  when  shut  up  in  a  cabin  with  a  mixed  mul- 
titude, who  spake  almost  all  languages  but  that  of  Canaan.  Totally 
unconnected  with  the  concern,  and  personally  a  stranger  to  the  worthy 
owner,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  this  vessel  to  the  notice  of 
my  fellow-Christians,  persuaded  that  they  will  think  themselves  bound 
to  patronise  and  encourage  an  undertaking  that  has  the  honour  of  the 
dear  Redeemer  for  its  professed  object.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  talent  we  possess,  whether  large  or  small,  is  given 
us  in  trust  to  be  laid  out  for  God; — and  I  have  often  thought  that 
Christians  act  inconsistently  with  their  high  profession,  when  ihey 
omit,  even  in  their  most  common  and  trivial  expenditures,  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  the  friends  of  their  Lord.  I  do  not,  however, 
anticipate  any  such  ground  of  complaint  in  this  instance,  but  rather 
believe  that  the  religious  world  in  general  will  cheerfully  unite  with  me, 
while  I  most  cordially  wish  success  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  Yacht,  and 
pray  that  she  may  ever  sail  under  the  divine  protection  and  blessing  ; 
that  the  humble  followers  of  Him  who  spoke  the  storm  into  a  calm, 
when  crossing  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  may  often  feel  their  hearts 
glowing  with  sacred  ardour  while  in  her  cabins  they  enjoy  sweet  com- 
munion with  their  Lord  and  with  each  other  ; — and  that  strangers,  who 
may  be  providentially  brought  among  them,  may  see  so  much  of  the 
beauty  and  excellency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  exemplified  in  their  con- 
duct and  conversation,  that  they  may  be  constrained  to  say,  '  We  will 
go  with  you,  for  we  perceive  that  God  is  with  you. — Your  God  shall  be 
our  God,  and  his  people  shall  henceforth  be  our  chosen  companions 
and  associates.'  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obliged  friend  and  sister  in 
the  gospel,  E.  T?—Ev.  Mag.,  p.  268. 

A  religious  newspaper  is  announced  in  the  Ev.  M.  for  September. 
—It  is  said  of  common  newspapers,  "  That  they  are  absorbed  in  tem- 
poral concerns,  -while  the  consideration  of  those  which  are  eternal  is 
postponed;  the  business  of  this  life  has  superseded  the  claims  of 
immortality  ;  and  the  monarchs  of  the  world  have  engrossed  an  atten- 
tion which  would  have  been  more  properly  devoted  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  universe."  It  is  then  stated,  "  that  the  columns  of  this  paper  (The 
Instructor,  Price  6d.)  will  be  supplied  by  pious  reflections  ;  suitable 
comments  to  improve  the  dispensations  of  Providence  will  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  whole  conducted  with  an  eye  to  our  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  welfare.  The  work  will  contain  the  latest  news  up  to  four 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  publication,  together  with  the  most  recent  religious 
occurrences.  The  price  of  stock,  and  correct  market-tables,  will  also 
be  accurately  detailed." — Ev.  Mag.,  .  September  Advertisement.  The 
Eclecltic  Review  is  also  understood  to  be  carried  on  upon  Methodistical 
principles. 

Nothing  can  evince  more  strongly  the  influence  which  Methodism 
now  exercises  upon  common  life,  and  the  fast  hold  it  has  got  of  the 
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people,  than  the  advertisements  which  are  circulated  every  month  in 
these  very  singular  publications.  On  the  cover  of  a  single  number,  for 
example,  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  Wanted,  by  Mr.  Turner,  shoemaker,  a  steady  apprentice  ;  he  will 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  ministiy  of  the  gospel; — a  premium 
expected,  p.  3. — Wanted,  a  serious  young  woman,  as  servant  of  all 
work,  3. — Wanted,  a  man  of  serious  character,  who  can  shave,  3. — 
Wanted,  a  serious  woman  to  assist  in  a  shop,  4. — A  young  person  in 
the  millinery  line  wishes  to  be  in  a  serious  family,  4. — Wants  a  place, 
a  young  man  who  has  brewed  in  a  serious  family,  4.  —Ditto,  a  young 
woman  of  evangelical  principles,  4. — Wanted,  an  active  serious  shop- 
man, 5. — To  be  sold,  an  eligible  residence,  with  60  acres  of  land ; 
gospel  preached  in  three  places  within  half  a  mile,  5.— A  single  gentle- 
man may  be  accommodated  with  lodging  in  a  small  serious  family,  5. 
— To  let,  a  genteel  first  floor  in  an  airy  situation  near  the  Tabernacle,  6. 
— Wanted,  a  governess,  of  evangelical  principles  and  corresponding 
character,  10." 

The  religious  vessel  we  have  before  spoken  of,  is  thus  advertised  : — 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales'  Yacht,  J.  Chapman,  W.  Bourn,  master, 
by  Divine  permission,  will  leave  Ralph's  Quay  every  Friday,  II."  £c. 
&c.~yfu/y  Ev.  Mag. 

After  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  these  people,  anything  which 
is  said  of  their  activity  can  very  easily  be  credited.  The  army  and 
navy  appear  to  be  particular  objects  of  their  attention. 

"British  Navy. — It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  we  insert  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  pious  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war,  to  a  gentle- 
man at  Gosport,  intimating  the  power  and  grace  of  God  manifested 
towards  our  brave  seamen.  '  Of  Cadiz,  Nov.  26,  1806. — My  dear 
friend — A  fleet  for  England  found  us  in  the  night,  and  is  just  going 
away.  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  the  work  of  God  seems  to 
prosper.  Many  rje  under  convictions  ; — some,  I  trust,  are  converted. 
I  preach  every  night,  and  am  obliged  to  have  a  private  meeting  after- 
wards with  those  who  wish  to  speak  about  their  souls.  But  my  own 
health  is  suffering  much,  nor  shall  I  probably  be  able  long  to  bear  it. 
The  ship  is  like  a  tabernacle  ;  and  really  there  is  much  external 

reformation.     Capt. raises  no  objection.     I  have  near  a  hundred 

hearers  every  night  at  six  o'clock.  How  unworthy  am  I ! — Pray  for 
us.'" — Ev.  Mag.,  p.  84. 

The  Testimony  of  a  profane  Officer  to  the  worth  of  pious  Sailors. 

"  Mr.  Editor — In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  a  truth  shall 
be  established.  I  recently  met  with  a  pleasing  confirmation  of  a  narra- 
tive, stated  some  time  since  in  your  Magazine.  I  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  the  other  day,  who  is  now  an 
officer  of  rank  in  his  Majesty's  navy.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
was  shocked  at  the  profane  oaths  that  perpetually  interrupted  his 
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sentences ;  and  took  an  opportunity  to  express  my  regret  that  such 
language  should  be  so  common  among  so  valuable  a  body  of  men. 
'  Sir  (said  he,  still  interspersing  many  solemn  imprecations),  an  officer 
cannot  live  at  sea  without  swearing  ;  not  one  of  my  men  would  mind  a 
word  without  an  oath ;  it  is  common  sea-language.  If  we  were  not  to 
swear,  the  rascals  would  take  us  for  lubbers,  stare  in  our  faces,  and 
leave  us  to  do  our  commands  ourselves.  I  never  knew  but  one  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  was  extraordinary.  I  declare,  believe  me  'tis  true 
(suspecting  that  I  might  not  credit  it),  there  was  a  set  of  fellows  called 
Methodists,  on  board  the  Victory,  Lord  Nelson's  ship  (to  be  sure  he 
was  rather  a  religious  man  himself !),  and  those  men  never  wanted 
swearing  at.  The  dogs  were  the  best  seamen  on  board.  Every  man 
knew  his  duty,  and  every  man  did  his  duty.  They  used  to  meet 
together  and  sing  hymns ;  and  nobody  dared  molest  them.  The 
commander  would  not  have  suffered  it,  had  they  attempted  it.  They 
were  allowed  to  mess  by  themselves  ;  and  never  mixed  with  the  other 
men.  I  have  often  heard  them  singing  away  myself;  and 'tis  true,  I 
assure  you,  that  not  one  of  them  was  either  killed  or  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  though  they  did  their  duty  as  well  as  any  man.  No, 
not  one  of  the  psalm-singing  gentry  was  even  hurt ;  and  there  the 
fellows  are  swimming  away  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  this  very  time, 

singing  like  the  d .     They  are  now  under  a  new  commander  ;  but 

still  are  allowed  the  same  privileges,  and  mess  by  themselves.  These 
were  the  only  fellows  that  I  ever  knew  do  their  duty  without  swearing ; 
and  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they  do  it.'  J.  C.''—Ez>.  Mag.,  pp. 
119,  120. 

These  people  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  in  the 
shape  of  missionaries. — Upon  the  subject  of  missions  we  shall  say  very 
little  or  nothing  at  present,  because  we  reserve  it  for  another  article  in 
a  subsequent  Number.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  magnitude 
of  the  collections  made  in  favour  of  the  missionaries  at  the  Mcthodis- 
tical  chapels,  when  compared  with  the  collections  for  any  common 
object  of  charity  in  the  orthodox  churches  and  chapels. 

"  Religious  Tract  Society. — A  most  satisfactoiy  Report  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Institution  in  the  year  1799,  upwards  of  Four 
Millions  of  Religious  Tracts  have  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  ;  and  that  considerably  more  than  one  fourth  of  that  num- 
ber have  been  sold  during  the  last  year." — Ev.  Mag.,  p.  284. 

These  tracts  are  dropped  in  villages  by  the  Methodists,  and  thus 
every  chance  for  conversion  afforded  to  the  common  people.  There  is 
a  proposal  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that 
travellers,  for  every  pound  they  spend  on  the  road,  should  fling  one 
shilling's  worth  of  these  tracts  out  of  the  chaise  window  ; — thus  taxing 
his  pleasures  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  purposes  of  doing  good. 

"  Every  Christian  who  expects  the  protection  and  blessing  of  God 
ought  to  take  with  him  as  many  shilling?  worth,  at  least,  of  cheap 
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Tracts  to  throw  on  the  road  and  leave  at  inns,  as  he  takes  out  pounds 
to  expend  on  himself  and  family.  This  is  really  but  a  trifling  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  highly  reasonable  one  ;  and  one  which  God  will  accept." — Ev, 
Mag.,  p.  405. 

//  is  part  of  their  policy  to  have  a  great  change  of  Ministers. 

"  Same  day,  the  Rev.  W.  Haward,  from  Hoxton  Academy,  was 
Ordained  over  the  Independent  church  at  Rendham,  Suffolk.  Mr. 
Pickles,  of  Walpole,  began  with  prayer  and  reading :  Mr.  Price,  of 
Woodbridge,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse,  and  asked  the  ques- 
tions ;  Mr.  Dennant,  of  Halesworth,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  Mr. 
Shufflebottom  of  Bungay,  gave  the  charge  from  Acts  xx.  28  ;  Mr. 
Vincent,  of  Deal,  the  general  prayer  ;  and  Mr.  Walford,  of  Yarmouth, 
preached  to  the  people  from  2  Phil.  ii.  16." — Ev,  Mag.,  p.  429. 

Chapels  opened. — "  Hambledon,  Bucks,  Sept.  22. — Eighteen  months 
ago  this  parish  was  destitute  of  the  Gospel :  the  people  have  now  one 
of  the  Rev.  G.  Collison's  students,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastmead,  settled 
among  them.  Mr.  English,  of  Wooburn,  and  Mr.  Frey,  preached  on 
the  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  London,  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Henley, 
Mr.  Redford,  of  Windsor,  and  Mr.  Barratt,  now  of  Petersfield,  prayed." 
—Ev.  Mag.,  p.  533. 

Methodism  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Tonnant — a  letter  from  the  Sail-maker. 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  can  now  inform  you  God  has 
deigned,  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  to  own  the  weak  efforts  of  his  servant 
to  turn  many  from  Satan  to  himself.  Many  are  called  here,  as  is  plain 
to  be  seen  by  their  pensive  looks  and  deep  sighs.  And  if  they  would 
be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  call  instead  of  grieving  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
I  dare  say  we  should  soon  have  near  half  the  ship's  company  brought 
to  God.  I  doubt  not,  however,  but,  as  I  have  cast  my  bread  upon  the 
waters,  it  will  be  found  after  many  days.  Our  13  are  now  increased  to 
upwards  of  30.  Surely  the  Lord  delighteth  not  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dieih."— Met/i.  Mag.,  p.  188. 

It  appears  also,  from  p.  193  Meth.  Mag.,  that  the  same  principles 
prevail  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Sea-horse,  44  guns.  And  in  one 
part  of  the  Evan.  Mag.  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  25th  regi- 
ment. We  believe  this  is  the  number  :  but  we  quote  this  fact  from 
memory. 

We  must  remember,  in  addition  to  these  trifling  specimens  of  their 
active  disposition,  that  the  Methodists  have  found  a  powerful  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who,  by  the  neutrality  which  they  effect,  and 
partly  adhere  to,  are  courted  both  by  ministers  and  opposition  ;  that 
they  have  gained  complete  possession  of  the  India  House  ;  and  under 
the  pretence,  or  perhaps  with  the  serious  intention,  of  educating  young 
people  for  India,  will  take  care  to  introduce  (as  much  as  they  dare 
without  provoking  attention)  their  own  particular  tenets.  In  fact,  one 
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thing  must  always  be  taken  for  granted  respecting  these  people.— that, 
wherever  they  gain  a  footing,  or  whatever  be  the  institutions  to  which 
they  give  \ni\htproseiytism  will  be  their  main  object /  everything  else  is 
a  mere  instrument — this  is  their  principal  aim.  When  every  proselyte 
is  not  only  an  addition  to  their  temporal  power,  but  when  the  act  of 
conversion  which  gains  a  vote,  saves  (as  they  suppose)  a  soul  from  des- 
truction,—it  is  quite  needless  to  state,  that  every  faculty  of  their  minds 
will  be  dedicated  to  this  most  important  of  all  temporal  and  eternal 
concerns. 

Their  attack  upon  the  Church  is  not  merely  confined  to  publica- 
tions ;  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  have  a  very  considerable 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  livings,  to  which,  of  course,  ministers  of  their 
own  profession  are  always  presented. 

Upon  the  foregoing  facts,  and  upon  the  spirit  evinced  by  these 
extracts,  we  shall  make  a  few  comments. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  description  of  Christians  entertain  very 
erroneous  and  dangerous  notions  of  the  present  judgments  of  God.  A 
belief,  that  Providence  interferes  in  all  the  little  actions  of  our  lives, 
refers  all  merit  and  demerit  to  bad  and  good  fortune  ;  and  causes  the 
successful  man  to  be  always  considered  as  a  good  man,  and  the 
unhappy  man  as  the  object  of  Divine  vengeance.  It  furnishes  ignorant 
and  designing  men  with  a  power  which  is  sure  to  be  abused  : — the  cry 
of,  a.  judgment,  a  judgment,  it  is  always  easy  to  make,  but  not  easy  to 
resist.  It  encourages  the  grossest  superstitions;  for  if  the  Deity 
rewards  and  punishes  on  every  slight  occasion,  it  is  quite  impossible, 
but  that  such  a  helpless  being  as  man  will  set  himself  at  work  to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  Heaven  in  the  appearance  of  outward  nature,  and  to 
apply  all  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  every  striking 
appearance  to  the  regulation  of  his  conduct ;  as  the  poor  Methodist, 
when  he  rode  into  Piccadilly  in  a  thunder  storm,  and  imagined  that  all 
the  uproar  of  the  elements  was  a  mere  hint  to  him  not  to  preach  at  Mr. 
Romaine's  chapel.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  error,  and  a  great  deal  of 
secret  misery.  This  doctrine  of  a  theocracy  must  necessarily  place  an 
excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ;  it  applies  so  instantly  and 
so  tremendously  to  men's  hopes  and  fears,  that  it  must  make  the  priest 
omnipotent  over  the  people,  as  it  always  has  done  where  it  has  been 
established.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  check  human  exertions,  and  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  those  secondary  means  of  effecting  an 
object  which  Providence  has  placed  in  our  power.  The  doctrine  of  the 
immediate  and  perpetual  interference  of  Divine  Providence,  is  not 
true.  If  two  men  travel  the  same  road,  the  one  to  rob,  the  other  to 
relieve  a  fellow-creature  who  is  starving ;  will  any  but  the  most  fanatic 
contend,  that  they  do  not  both  run  the  same  chance  of  falling  over  a 
stone,  and  breaking  their  legs  ?  and  is  it  not  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
robber  often  returns  safe,  and  the  just  man  sustains  the  injury  ?  Have 
not  the  soundest  divines  of  both  churches  always  urged  this  unequal 
distribution  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  present  state,  as  one  of  th£ 
strongest  natural  arguments  for  a  future  state  of  retribution  ?  Have 
not  they  contended,  and  well  and  admirably  contended,  that  the  suppo- 
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sition  of  such  a  state  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  notion  of  the 
justice  of  God. — absolutely  necessary  to  restore  order  to  that  moral 
confusion  which  we  all  observe  and  deplore  in  the  present  world  ?  The 
man  who  places  religion  upon  a  false  basis  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
religion.  If  victory  is  always  to  be  just  and  good, — how  is  the  fortune 
of  impious  conquerors  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Why  do  they  erect 
dynasties,  and  found  families  which  last  for  centuries  ?  The  reflecting 
mind  whom  you  have  instructed  in  this  manner,  and  for  present  effect 
only,  naturally  comes  upon  you  hereafter  with  difficulties  of  this  sort  ; 
he  finds  he  has  been  deceived ;  and  you  will  soon  discover  that,  in 
breeding  up  a  fanatic,  you  have  unwittingly  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
atheist.  The  honest  and  the  orthodox  method  is  to  prepare  young  people 
for  the  world,  as  it  actually  exists  ;  to  tell  them  that  they  will  often  find 
vice  perfectly  successful,  virtue  exposed  to  a  long  train  of  afflictions ; 
that  they  must  bear  this  patiently,  and  look  to  another  world  for  its 
rectification. 

2.  The  second  doctrine  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  among  the 
Methodists,  is  the  doctrine  of  inward  impulse  and  emotions,  which,  it 
is  quite  plain,  must  lead,  if  universally  insisted  upon,  and  preached 
among  the  common  people,  to  every  species  of  folly  and  enormity. 
When  a  human  being  believes  that  his  internal  feelings  are  the  moni- 
tions of  God,  and  that  these  monitions  must  govern  his  conduct ;  and 
when  a  great  stress  is  purposely  laid  upon  these  inward  feelings  in  all 
the  discourses  from  the  pulpit  ;  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  to 
what  a  pitch  of  extravagance  mankind  may  not  be  carried,  under  the 
influence  of  such  dangerous  doctrines. 

3.  The  Methodists  hate  pleasure  and  amusements  ;  no  theatre,  no 
cards,  no  dancing,  no  punchinello,  no  dancing  dogs,  no  blind  fiddlers  ; 
— all  the  amusements  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  must  disappear, 
wherever  these  gloomy  people  get  a  footing.     It  is  not  the  abuse  of 
pleasure  which  they  attack,  but  the  interspersion  of  pleasure,  however 
much    it    is    guarded  by  good   sense    and    moderation  ; — it    is   not 
only  wicked  to   hear  the  licentious  plays  of  Congreve,  but  wicked 
to  hear  Henry  the  Fifth,  or  the  School  for  Scandal  ; — it  is  not  only 
dissipated  to  run  about  to  all  the  parties  in  London  and  Edinburgh, — 
but  dancing  is  not  fit  for  a  being  who  is  preparing  himself  for  Eternity. 
Ennui,  wretchedness,  melancholy,  groans  and  sighs,  are  the  offerings 
which  these  unhappy  men  make  to  a  Deity,  who  has  covered  the  earth 
with  gay  colours,  and  scented  it  with  rich  purfumes  ;  and  shown  us,  by 
the  plan  and  order  of  his  works,  that  he  has   given  to  man  something 
better  than  a  bare  existence,  and  scattered  over  his  creation  a  thousand 
superfluous  joys,  which  are  totally  unnecessary  to  the  mere  support  of 
life. 

4.  The  Methodists  lay  very  little  stress  upon  practical  righteousness. 
They  do  not  say  to  their  people,  Do  not  be  deceitful ;  do  not  be  idle  ; 
get  rid  of  your  bad  passions  ;  or  at  least  (if  they  do  say  these  things) 
they  say  them  very  seldom.     Not  that   they  preach  faith  without 
works ;  for  if  they  told  the  people,  that  they  might  rob  and  murder  with 
impunity,  the  civil  magistrate  must  be  compelled  to  interfere  with  such 
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doctrine  : — but  they  say  a  great  deal  about  faith,  and  very  little 
about  works.  What  are  commonly  called  the  mysterious  parts  of 
our  religion,  are  brought  into  the  fore-ground,  much  more  than  the 
doctrines  which  lead  to  practice ; — and  this  among  the  lowest  of  the 
community. 

The  Methodists  have  hitherto  been  accused  of  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England.  This,  as  far  as  relates  to  mere  subscription  to 
articles,  is  not  true ;  but  they  differ  in  their  choice  of  the  articles  upon 
which  they  dilate  and  expand,  and  to  which  they  appear  to  give  the 
preference,  from  the  stress  which  they  place  upon  them.  There  is 
nothing  heretical  in  saying,  that  God  sometimes  intervenes  with  His 
special  providence;  but  these  people  differ  from  the  Established 
Church,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  insist  upon  this  doctrine.  In  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  sense  and  education,  it  is  a  safe  doctrine  ;  in  the 
management  of  the  Methodists,  we  have  seen  how  ridiculous  and 
degrading  it  becomes.  In  the  same  manner,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  not  do  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  faith,  as  well  as  of  good  works  ;  but  as  he  believes  that  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  give  credit  to  doctrines  than  to  live  well,  he  labours  most 
in  these  points  where  human  nature  is  the  most  liable  to  prove 
defective.  Because  he  does  so,  he  is  accused  of  giving  up  the  articles 
of  his  faith,  by  men  who  have  their  partialities  also  in  doctrine  ;  but 
partialities,  not  founded  upon  the  same  sound  discretion,  and  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

5.  The  Methodists  are  always  desirous  of  making  men  more 
religious  than  it  is  possible,  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  to 
make  them.  If  they  could  succeed  as  much  as  they  wish  to  succeed, 
there  would  be  at  once  an  end  of  delving  and  spinning,  and  of  every 
exertion  of  human  industry.  Men  must  eat,  and  drink,  and  work  ;  and 
if  you  wish  to  fix  upon  them  high  and  elevated  notions,  as  the  ordinary 
furniture  of  their  minds,  you  do  these  two  things — you  drive  men  of 
warm  temperaments  mad,  and  you  introduce,  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
a  low  and  shocking  familiarity  with  words  and  images,  which  every 
real  friend  to  religion  would  wish  to  keep  sacred.  The  friends  of  the 
dear  Redeemer  iuho  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Isle  of  Thanet — 
(as  in  the  extract  we  have  quoted) — Is  it  possible  that  this  mixture  of 
the  most  awful,  with  the  most  familiar  images,  so  common  among 
Methodists  now,  and  with  the  enthusiasts  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
must  not,  in  the  end,  divest  religion  of  all  the  deep  and  solemn  im- 
pressions which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  ?  In  a  man  of  common 
imagination  (as  we  have  before  observed),  the  terror,  and  the  feeling 
which  it  first  excited,  must  necessarily  be  soon  separated  ;  but,  where 
the  fervour  of  impression  is  long  preserved,  piety  ends  in  Bedlam. 
Accordingly,  there  is  not  a  madhouse  in  England,  where  a  considerable 
part  of  the  patients  have  not  been  driven  to  insanity  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  people.  We  cannot  enter  such  places  without  seeing  a 
number  of  honest  artisans,  covered  with  blankets  and  calling  them- 
selves angels  and  apostles,  who,  if  they  had  remained  contented  with 
the  instruction  of  men  of  learning  and  education,  would  still  have 
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been  sound  masters  of  their  own  trade,  sober  Christians,  and  useful 
members  of  society. 

6.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  directly  all  the  doctrine  of 
the  Methodists  is  calculated  to  gain  power  among  the  poor  and 
ignorant. — To  say  that  the  Deity  governs  this  world  by  general  rules, 
and  that  we  must  wait  for  another  and  a  final  scene  of  existence,  before 
vice  meets  with  its  merited  punishment,  and  virtue  with  its  merited 
reward  ;  to  preach  this  up  daily,  would  not  add  a  single  votary  to  the 
Tabernacle,  nor  sell  a  Number  of  the  Methodistical  Magazine ; — but, 
to  publish  an  account  of  a  man  who  was  cured  of  scrofula  by  a  single 
sermon — of  Providence  destroying  the  innkeeper  at  Garstang  for  ap- 
pointing a  cock-fight  near  the  Tabernacle ;  this  promptness  of  judgment 
and  immediate  execution  is  so  much  like  human  justice,  and  so  much 
better  adapted  to  vulgar  capacities,  that  the  system  is  at  once  admitted, 
as  soon  as  any  one  can  be  found  who  is  impudent  or  ignorant  enough 
to  teach  it ;  and,  being  once  admitted,  it  produces  too  strong  an  effect 
upon  the  passions  to  be  easily  relinquished.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  doctrine  of  inward  impulse,  or,  as  they  term  it,  experience. 
If  you  preach  up  to  ploughmen  and  artisans,  that  every  singular  feeling 
which  comes  across  them  is  a  visitation  of  the  Divine  Spirit— can  there 
be  any  difficulty  under  the  influence  of  this  nonsense,  in  converting 
these  simple  creatures  into  active  and  mysterious  fools,  and  making 
them  your  slaves  for  life  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  raise  up  any  dangerous 
enthusiasm,  by  telling  men  to  be  just,  and  good,  and  charitable  ;  but 
keep  this  part  of  Christianity  out  of  sight — and  talk  long  and  enthusi- 
astically, before  ignorant  people,  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd  of  followers  :  verily  the  Tabernacle 
loveth  not  that  which  is  simple,  intelligible,  and  leadeth  to  good  sound 
practice. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  spirit  which  pervades  these 
people,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  the  causes,  the  effects,  and  the 
cure  of  this  calamity. — The  fanaticism  so  prevalent  in  the  present  day, 
is  one  of  those  evils  from  which  society  is  never  wholly  exempt :  but 
which  bursts  out  at  different  periods  with  peculiar  violence,  and  some- 
times overwhelms  every  thing  in  its  course.  The  last  eruption  took 
place  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  destroyed  both  Church  and 
Throne  with  its  tremendous  force.  Though  irresistible,  it  was  short ; 
enthusiasm  spent  its  force— the  usual  reaction  took  place;  and  England 
was  deluged  with  ribaldry  and  indecency,  because  it  had  been  worried 
with  fanatical  restrictions.  By  degrees,  however,  it  was  found  out, 
that  orthodoxy  and  loyalty  might  be  secured  by  other  methods  than 
licentious  conduct  and  immodest  conversation.  The  public  morals 
improved ;  and  there  appeared  as  much  good  sense  and  moderation 
npon  the  subject  of  religion  as  ever  can  be  expected  from  mankind  in 
large  masses.  Still,  however,  the  mischief  which  the  Puritans  had 
done  was  'not  forgotten  ;  a  general  suspicion  prevailed  of  the  dangers 
of  religious  enthusiasm ;  and  the  fanatical  preacher  wanted  his  accus- 
tomed power  among  a  people  recently  recovered  from  a  religious  war, 
and  guarded  by  songs,  proverbs,  popular  stories,  and  the  general  tide 
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of  humour  and  opinion,  against  all  excesses  of  that  nature.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  character  of  the  genuine 
fanatic  was  a  good  deal  forgotten  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  civil  wars 
worn  away  ;  the  field  was  clear  for  extravagance  in  piety  ;  and  causes, 
which  must  always  produce  an  immense  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
man,  were  left  to  their  own  unimpeded  operations.  Religion  is  so 
noble  and  powerful  a  consideration — it  is  so  buoyant  and  so  insub- 
mergible — that  it  may  be  made,  by  fanatics,  to  carry  with  it  any  degree 
of  error  and  of  perilous  absurdity.  In  this  instance  Messrs.  Whitfield 
and  Wesley  happened  to  begin.  They  were  men  of  considerable 
talents  ;  they  observed  the  common  decorums  of  life  ;  they  did  not  run 
naked  into  the  streets,  or  pretend  to  the  prophetical  character  ;— and 
therefore  they  were  not  committed  to  Newgate.  They  preached  with 
great  energy  to  weak  people  ;  who  first  stared — then  listened — then 
believed — then  felt  the  inward  feeling  of  grace,  and  became  as  foolish 
as  their  teachers  could  possibly  wish  them  to  be  :— in  short,  folly  ran 
its  ancient  course, — and  human  nature  evinced  itself  to  be  what  it 
always  has  been  under  similar  circumstances.  The  great  and  perma- 
nent cause,  therefore,  of  the  increase  of  Methodism,  is  the  cause  which 
has  given  birth  to  fanaticism  in  all  ages, — the  facility  of  mingling 
human  errors  with  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  The  formerly 
imperfect  residence  of  the  clergy  may,  perhaps,  in  some  trifling  degree, 
have  aided  this  source  of  Methodism.  But  unless  a  man  of  education, 
and  a  gentleman,  could  stoop  to  such  disingenuous  arts  as  the  Metho- 
dist preachers, — unless  he  hears  heavenly  music  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
enjoys  sweet  experiences, — it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  contend 
against  such  artists  as  these.  More  active  than  they  are  at  present  the 
clergy  might  perhaps  be  ;  but  the  calmness  and  moderation  of  an 
Establishment  can  never  possibly  be  a  match  for  sectarian  activity. — 
If  the  common  people  are  ennui'dvtiih  the  fine  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
they  go  to  Sadler's  Wells.  The  subject  is  too  serious  for  ludicrous 
comparisons  ;— but  the  Tabernacle  really  is  to  the  church,  what  Sadler's 
Wells  is  to  the  Drama.  There,  popularity  is  gained  by  vaulting  and 
tumbling, — by  low  arts,  which  the  regular  clergy  are  not  too  idle  to 
have  recourse  to,  but  too  dignified  : — their  institutions  are  chaste  and 
severe, — they  endeavour  to  do  that  which— upon  the  whole,  and  for  a 
(rreat  number  of  years,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  admirable  and  the 
most  useful :  it  is  no  part  of  their  plan  to  descend  to  small  artifices, 
for  the  sake  of  present  popularity  and  effect.  The  religion  of  the 
common  people  under  the  government  of  the  Church  may  remain  as  it  is 
for  ever  ; — enthusiasm  must  be  progressive,  or  it  will  expire. 

It  is  probable  that  the  dreadful  scenes  which  have  lately  been 
acted  in  the  world,  and  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  have 
increased  the  numbers  of  the  Methodists.  To  what  degree  will 
Methodism  extend  in  this  country  ?  This  question  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  That  it  has  rapidly  increased  within  these  few  years,  we  have 
no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  we  confess  we  cannot  see  what  is  likely  to 
impede  its  progress.  The  party  which  it  has  formed  in  the  Legislature ; 
and  the  artful  neutrality  with  which  they  give  respectability  to  their 
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small  number, — the  talents  of  some  of  this  party,  and  the  unimpeached 
excellence  of  their  characters,  all  make  it  probable  that  fanaticism  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  The  Methodists  have  made  an  alarming 
inroad  into  the  Church,  and  they  are  attacking  the  army  and  navy. 
The  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  East- India  Company,  they  have 
already  acquired.  All  mines  and  subterraneous  places  belong  to  them  ; 
they  creep  into  hospitals  and  small  schools,  and  so  work  their  way 
upwards.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  religious  neutrals  to  beg  all  the  little 
livings,  particularly  in  the  north  of  England,  from  the  minister  for  the 
time  being  ;  and  from  these  fixed  points  they  make  incursions  upon 
the  happiness  and  common  sense  of  the  vicinage.  We  most  sincerely 
deprecate  such  an  event ;  but  it  will  excite  in  us  no  manner  of  surprise 
if  a  period  arrives  when  the  churches  of  the  sober  and  orthodox  parts 
of  the  English  clergy  are  completely  deserted  by  the  middling  and 
lower  classes  of  the  community.  We  do  not  prophesy  any  such  event  ; 
but  we  contend  that  it  is  not  impossible, — hardly  improbable.  If 
such,  in  future,  should  be  the  situation  of  this  country,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  political  animosities  may  not  be  ingrafted  upon  this 
marked  and  dangerous  division  of  mankind  into  the  godly  and  the 
ungodly.  At  all  events,  we  are  quite  sure  that  happiness  will  be 
destroyed,  reason  degraded,  sound  religion  banished  from  the  world  ; 
and  that  when  fanaticism  becomes  too  foolish  and  too  prurient  to  be 
endured  (as  is  at  last  sure  to  be  the  case),  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
long  period  of  the  grossest  immorality,  atheism,  and  debauchery. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  evil  admits  of  any  cure. — or  of  any 
considerable  palliation.  We  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  government 
of  this  country  will  never  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretion  as  to  tamper 
with  the  Toleration  Act,  or  to  attempt  to  put  down  these  follies  by  the 
intervention  of  the  law.  If  experience  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is 
the  absurdity  of  controlling  men's  notions  of  eternity  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Something  may  perhaps  be  done,  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  towards 
turning  the  popular  opinion.  It  may  be  as  well  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  the  dissenters  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  for,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  any  man  who  dissents  from  the  established  church, 
may  open  a  place  of  worship  where  he  pleases.  No  orthodox  clergy- 
man can  do  so,  without  the  consent  of  the  parson  of  the  parish, — who 
always  refuses,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  have  his  monopoly 
disturbed ;  and  refuses  in  parishes  where  there  are  not  accommo- 
dations for  one  half  of  the  persons  who  wish  to  frequent  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  instances  where  he  knows  that  the  chapels  from  which 
he  excludes  the  established  worship  will  be  immediately  occupied  by 
sectaries.  It  may  be  as  well  to  encourage  in  the  early  education  of 
the  clergy,  as  Mr.  Ingram  recommends,  a  better  and  more  animated 
method  of  preaching ;  and  it  may  be  necessary,  hereafter,  if  the  evil 
gets  to  a  great  height,  to  relax  the  articles  of  the  English  church,  and 
to  admit  a  greater  variety  of  Christians  within  the  pale.  The  greatest 
and  best  of  all  remedies  is,  perhaps,  the  education  of  the  poor  ; — we 
are  astonished  that  the  Established  Church  in  England  is  not  awake 
to  this  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Methodism.  Of  course, 
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none  of  these  things  will  be  done  ;  nor  is  it  clear,  if  they  were  done, 
that  they  would  do  much  good.  Whatever  happens,  we  are  for  common 
sense  and  orthodoxy.  Insolence,  servile  politics,  and  the  spirit  of 
persecution,  we  condemn  and  attack,  whenever  we  observe  them ; 
but  to  the  learning,  the  moderation,  and  the  rational  piety  of  the 
Establishment,  we  must  earnestly  wish  a  decided  victory  over  the 
nonsense,  the  melancholy,  and  the  madness  of  the  Tabernacle.* 
God  send  that  our  wishes  be  not  in  vain !  • 


REPLY  TO  A  METHODIST'S  STRICTURES. 


Strictures  on  two  Critiques  in  the  Edinburgh  Rez^v,  on  the  Subject  of  Methodism 
and  Missions;  -with  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Revieivs,  in  general,  on 
Morals  and  Happiness.  By  JOHN  STYLES.  8vo.  London  :  1809. 

TN  routing  out  a  nest  of  consecrated  cobblers,  and  in  bringing  to  light 
•*•  such  a  perilous  heap  of  trash  as  we  were  obliged  to  work  through, 
in  our  articles  upon  the  Methodists  and  Missionaries,  we  are  generally 
conceived  to  have  rendered  an  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  rational 
religion.  Every  one,  however,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  true  character 
of  Methodism,  must  have  known  the  extent  of  the  abuse  and  misrepre- 
sentation to  which  we  exposed  ourselves  in  such  a  service.  All  this 
obloquy,  however,  we  were  very  willing  to  encounter,  from  our  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  exposing  and  correcting  the  growing  evil  of 
fanaticism.  In  spite  of  all  misrepresentation,  we  have  ever  been,  and 
ever  shall  be,  the  sincere  friends  of  sober  and  rational  Christianity.  We 
are  quite  ready,  if  any  fair  opportunity  occur,  to  defend  it,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  from  the  tiger-spring  of  infidelity  ;  and  we  are  quite 
determined,  if  we  can  prevent  such  an  evil,  that  it  shall  not  be  eaten  up 
by  the  nasty  and  numerous  vermin  of  Methodism.  For  this  purpose, 
we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  short  remarks  upon  the  sacred  and  silly 
gentleman  before  us, — not,  certainly,  because  we  feel  any  sort  of  anxiety 
as  to  the  effect  of  his  strictures  on  our  own  credit  or  reputation,  but 
because  his  direct  and  articulate  defence  of  the  principles  and  practices 
which  we  have  condemned,  affords  us  the  fairest  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing, still  more  clearly,  both  the  extravagance  and  the  danger  of 
these  popular  sectaries. 

These  very  impudent  people  have  one  ruling  canon,  which  pervades 
every  thing  they  say  and  do.  Whoever  is  unfriendly  to  Methodism,  is 
an  infidel  and  an  atheist.  This  reasonable  and  amiable  maxim, 
repeated,  in  every  form  of  dulness,  and  varied  in  every  attitude  of 

*  There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we  have  neglected  to  advert  in  the  proper 
place— the  dreadful  pillage  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  which  is  made  by  the 
Methodists.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Numbers  of  these  two  magazines 
for  1807,  of  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  earning  only  twenty-eight  shillings  a  week, 
who  has  made  two  donations  of  ten  guineas  each  to  the  missionary  fund  \ 
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malignity,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Styles's  pamphlet.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  rescue  religion  from  the  hands  of  didactic  artizans — 
whoever  prefers  a  respectable  clergyman  for  his  teacher  to  a  delirious 
mechanic — whoever  wishes  to  keep  the  intervals  between  churches  and 
lunatic  asylums  as  wide  as  possible — all  such  men,  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.  Styles,  are  nothing  better  than  open  or  concealed  enemies  of 
Christianity.  His  catechism  is  very  simple.  In  what  hoy  do  you  navi- 
gate ?  By  what  shoeinaker  or  carpenter  are  you  instructed  ?  What 
miracles  have  you  to  relate  ?  Do  you  think  it  sinful  to  reduce  Provi- 
dence to  an  alternative,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Now,  if  we  were  to  content  our- 
selves with  using  to  Mr.  Styles,  while  he  is  dealing  about  his  impu- 
tations of  infidelity,  the  uncourtly  language  which  is  sometimes  applied 
to  those  who  are  little  curious  about  truth  or  falsehood,  what  Methodist 
would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  such  an  attack  ?  Who  is  there  among 
them  that  would  not  glory  to  lie  for  the  tabernacle  ?  who  that  would  not 
believe  he  was  pleasing  his  Maker,  by  sacrificing  truth,  justice,  and 
common  sense,  to  the  interests  of  his  own  little  chapel,  and  his  own 
deranged  instructor  ?  Something  more  than  contradiction  or  confuta- 
tion, therefore,  is  necessary  to  discredit  those  charitable  dogmatists,  and 
to  diminish  their  pernicious  influence ; — and  the  first  accusation 
against  us  is,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  add  ridicule  to  reasoning. 

We  are  a  good  deal  amused,  indeed,  with  the  extreme  disrelish 
which  Mr.  John  Styles  exhibits  to  the  humour  and  pleasantly  with 
which  he  admits  the  Methodists  to  have  been  attacked  ;  but  Mr.  John 
Styles  should  remember,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  with  destroyers  of 
vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto  upon  the  weapons  used  against 
them.  If  this  were  otherwise,  we  should  have  one  set  of  vermin  banish- 
ing small-tooth  combs ;  another  protesting  against  mouse-traps ;  a 
third  prohibiting  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  a  fourth  exclaiming  against  the 
intolerable  infamy  of  using  soap  and  water.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  listen  to  such  pleas.  They  must  all  be  caught,  killed,  and  cracked 
in  the  manner,  and  by  the  instruments  which  are  found  most  efficacious 
to  their  destruction  ;  and  the  more  they  cry  out,  the  greater  plainly  is 
the  skill  used  against  them.  We  are  convinced  a  little  laughter  will  do 
them  more  harm  than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world.  Such  men  as 
the  author  before  us  cannot  understand  when  they  are  out-argued  ;  but 
he  has  given  us  a  specimen,  from  his  irritability,  that  he  fully  compre- 
hends when  he  has  become  the  object  of  universal  contempt  and 
derision.  We  agree  with  him,  that  ridicule  is  not  exactly  the  weapon 
to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  excusable,  when 
there  is  no  other  which  can  make  fools  tremble.  Besides,  he  should 
remember  the  particular  sort  of  ridicule  we  have  used,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  accurate  quotation  from  the  Methodists  themselves.  It  is 
true,  that  this  is  the  most  severe  and  cutting  ridicule  to  which  we  could 
have  had  recourse ;  but  whose  fault  is  that  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous  than  the  attacks  Mr.  Styles  has 

made  upon  us  for  our  use  of  Scripture  language.     Light  and  grace  are 

certainly  terms  of  Scripture.     It  is  not  to  the  words  themselves  that  any 

ridicule  can  ever  attach.     It  is  from  the  preposterous  application  of 
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those  words,  in  the  mouths  of  the  most  arrogant  and  ignorant  of  human 
beings  ; — it  is  from  their  use  in  the  most  trivial,  low,  and  familiar  scenes 
of  life  ; — it  is  from  the  illiterate  and  ungrammatical  prelacy  of  Mr. 
John  Styles,  that  any  tinge  of  ridicule  ever  is,  or  ever  can  be  imparted 
to  the  sacred  language  of  Scripture. 

We  admit  also,  with  this  gentleman,  that  it  would  certainly  evince 
the  most  vulgar  and  contracted  heart,  to  ridicule  any  religious  opinions, 
methodistical  or  otherwise,  because  they  were'the  opinions  of  the  poor, 
and  were  conveyed  in  the  language  of  the  poor.  But  are  we  to  respect 
the  poor,  when  they  wish  to  step  out  of  their  province  and  become  the 
teachers  of  the  land  ? — when  men,  whose  proper  "talk  is  of  bullocks," 
pretend  to  have  "  wisdom  and  understanding,"  is  it  not  lawful  to  tell 
them  they  have  none  ?  An  ironmonger  is  a  very  respectable  man,  so 
long  as  he  is  merely  an  ironmonger — an  admirable  man,  if  he  is  a  reli- 
gious ironmonger  ;  but  a  great  blockhead  if  he  sets  up  for  a  bishop  or 
a  dean,  and  lectures  upon  theology.  It  is  not  the  poor  we  have  attacked 
— but  the  writing  poor,  the  publishing  poor — the  limited  arrogance 
which  mistakes  its  own  trumpery  sect  for  the  world:  nor  have  we 
attacked  them  for  want  of  talent,  but  for  want  of  modesty,  want  of 
sense,  and  want  of  true  rational  religion— for  every  fault  which  Mr. 
John  Styles  defends  and  exemplifies. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reduce  the  drunken  declamations  of 
Methodism  to  a  point,  to  grasp  the  wriggling  lubricity  of  these  cunning 
animals,  and  to  fix  them  in  one  position.  We  have  said,  in  our  review 
of  the  Methodists,  that  it  is  extremely  wrong  to  suppose  that  Providence 
interferes  with  special  and  extraordinary  judgments  on  every  trifling 
occasion  of  life  :  that  to  represent  an  innkeeper  killed  for  preventing  a 
Methodist  meeting,  or  loud  claps  of  thunder  rattling  along  the  heavens 
merely  to  hint  to  Mr.  Scott  that  he  was  not  to  preach  at  a  particular 
tabernacle  in  Oxford  Road,  appeared  to  us  to  be  blasphemous  and 
mischievous  nonsense.  With  great  events,  which  change  the  destiny 
of  mankind,  we  might  suppose  such  interference,  the  discovery  of  which, 
upon  every  trifling  occasion,  we  consider  to  be  pregnant  with  very  mis- 
chievous consequences.  To  all  which  Mr.  Styles  replies,  that,  with 
Providence,  nothing  is  great,  or  nothing  little—nothing  difficult,  or 
nothing  easy  ;  that  a  worm  and  a  whale  are  equal  in  the  estimation  of 
a  Supreme  Being.  But  did  any  human  being  but  a  Methodist,  and  a 
third  or  fourth-rate  Methodist,  ever  make  such  a  reply  to  such  an  argu- 
ment ?  We  are  not  talking  of  what  is  great  or  important  to  Providence, 
but  to  us.  The  creation  of  a  worm  or  a  whale,  a  Newton  or  a  Styles, 
are  tasks  equally  easy  to  Omnipotence.  But  are  they,  in  their  results, 
equally  important  to  us  ?  The  lightning  may  as  easily  strike  the  head 
of  the  French  emperor,  as  of  an  innocent  cottager  ;  but  we  are  surely 
neither  impious  nor  obscure  when  we  say  that,  one  would  be  an  impor- 
tant interference  of  Providence,  and  the  other  comparatively  not  so. 
But  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  reply  to  such  trash  ;  it  presents  no  stimulus 
of  difficulty  to  us  ;  nor  would  it  offer  any  of  novelty  to  our  readers. 

To  our  attack  upon  the  melancholy  tendency  of  Methodism,  Mr. 
Styles  replies,  "  that  a  man  must  have  studied  in  the  schools  of  Hume \ 
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Voltaire,  and  Kotzebue,  who  can  plead  in  behalf  of  the  theatre  ;  that, 
at  fashionable  ball-rooms  and  assemblies,  seduction  is  drawn  out  to  a 
system ;  that  dancing  excites  the  fever  of  the  passions,  and  raises  a 
delirium  too  often  fatal  to  innocence  and  peace  ;  and  that,  for  the  poor, 
instead  of  the  common  rough  amusements  to  which  they  are  now 
addicted,  there  remain  the  simple  beauties  of  nature,  the  gay  colours 
and  scented  perfumes  of  the  earth."  These  are  the  blessings  which  the 
common  people  have  to'  expect  from  their  Methodistical  instructors. 
They  are  pilfered  of  all  their  money — shut  out  from  all  their  dances 
and  country  wakes— and  are  then  sent  penniless  into  the  fields,  to  gaze 
on  the  clouds,  and  smell  to  dandelions  ! 

Against  the  orthodox  clergy  of  all  descriptions,  our  sour  devotee  pro- 
claims, as  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  most  implacable  war ; — de- 
claring, that,  "  in  one  century  they  'would  have  obliterated  all  the 
remaining  practical  religion  in  the  church,  had  it  not  been  for  this  new 
sect,  everywhere  spoken  against"  Undoubtedly,  the  distinction  of  man- 
kind into  godly  and  ungodly — if  by  godly  is  really  meant  those  who 
apply  religion  to  the  extinction  of  bad  passions— would  be  highly 
desirable.  But  when,  by  that  word,  is  only  intended  a  sect  more  desi- 
rous of  possessing  the  appellation  than  of  deserving  it,  when,  under  that 
term,  are  comprehended  thousands  of  canting  hypocrites  and  raving 
enthusiasts — men  despicable  from  their  ignorance,  and  formidable  from 
their  madness — the  distinction  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  truly  terrific ; 
and  a  dynasty  of  fools  may  again  sweep  away  both  church  and  state  in 
one  hideous  ruin.  There  may  be,  at  present,  some  very  respectable 
men  at  the  head  of  these  maniacs,  who  would  insaiify  them  with  some 
degree  of  prudence,  and  keep  them  only  half  mad,  if  they  could.  But 
this  won't  do  ;  Bedlam  will  break  loose,  and  overpower  its  keepers.  If 
the  preacher  sees  visions,  and  has  visitations,  the  clerk  will  come  next, 
and  then  the  congregation ;  every  man  will  be  his  own  prophet,  and 
dream  dreams  for  himself :  the  competition  in  extravagance  will  be  hot 
and  lively,  and  the  whole  island  a  receptacle  for  incurables.  There  is, 
at  this  moment,  a  man  in  London  who  prays  for  what  garments  he 
wants,  and  finds  them  next  morning  in  his  room,  tight  and  fitting. 
This  man,  as  might  be  expected,  gains  between  two  and  three  thousand 
a  year  from  the  common  people,  by  preaching.  Anna,  the  prophetess, 
encamps  in  the  woods  of  America,  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
followers,  and  has  visits  every  night  from  the  prophet  Elijah.  Joanna 
Southcote  raises  the  dead,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Styles  will  call  us  atheists,  and 
disciples  of  the  French  school,  for  what  we  are  about  to  say ;  but  it  is 
our  decided  opinion,  that  there  is  some  fraud  in  the  prophetic  visit  ; 
and  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  the  clothes  are  merely  human,  and  the 
man  measured  for  them  in  the  common  way.  When  such  blasphemous 
deceptions  are  practised  upon  mankind,  how  can  remonstrance  be  mis- 
placed, or  exposure  mischievous  ?  If  the  choice  rested  with  us,  we  should 
say, — Give  us  back  our  wolves  again— restore  our  Danish  invaders — 
curse  us  with  any  evil  but  the  evil  of  a  canting,  deluded,  and  Methodis- 
tical populace.  Wherever  Methodism  extends  its  baneful  influence, 
the  character  of  the  English  people  is  constantly  changed  by  it. 
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Boldness  and  rough  honesty  are  broken  down  into  meanness,  prevari- 
cation, and  fraud. 

While  Mr.  Styles  is  so  severe  upon  the  indolence  of  the  Church,  he 
should  recollect  that  his  Methodists  are  the  ex-party ;  that  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  any  persons  who  quietly  possess  power  can  be  as 
active  as  those  who  are  pursuing  it.  The  fair  way  to  state  the  merit 
of  the  two  parties  is,  to  estimate  what  the  exertions  of  the  lachrymal 
and  suspirious  clergy  would  be,  if  they  stepped  into  the  endowments 
of  their  competitors.  The  moment  they  ceased  to  be  paid  by  the 
groan — the  instant  that  Easter  offerings  no  longer  depended  upon 
jumping  and  convulsions — Mr.  Styles  may  assure  himself  that  the 
character  of  his  darling  preachers  would  be  totally  changed  ;  their 
bodies  would  become  quiet,  and  their  minds  reasonable. 

It  is  not  true,  as  this  bad  writer  is  perpetually  saying,  that  the  world 
hates  piety.  That  modest  and  unobtrusive  piety,  which  fills  the  heart 
with  all  human  charities,  and  makes  a  man  gentle  to  others  and  severe 
to  himself,  is  an  object  of  universal  love  and  veneration.  But  mankind 
hate  the  lust  of  power  when  it  is  veiled  under  the  garb  of  piety  ;  they 
hate  canting  and  hypocrisy ;  they  hate  advertisers — and  quacks  in 
piety ;  they  do  not  chose  to  be  insulted  ;  they  love  to  tear  folly  and 
impudence  fr.om  that  altar,  which  should  only  be  a  sanctuary  for  the 
wretched  and  the  good. 

Having  concluded  his  defence  of  Methodism,  this  fanatical  writer 
opens  upon  us  his  Missionary  battery,  firing  away  with  the  most  in- 
cessant fury,  and  calling  names,  all  the  time,  as  loud  as  lungs  accus- 
tomed to  the  eloquence  of  the  tub  usually  vociferate.  In  speaking  of 
the  cruelties  which  their  religion  entails  upon  the  Hindoos,  Mr.  Styles 
is  peculiarly  severe  upon  us  for  not  being  more  shocked  at  their  pierc- 
ing their  limbs  with  kimes.  This  is  rather  an  unfair  mode  of  alarming 
his  readers  with  the  idea  of  some  unknown  instrument.  He  represents 
himself  as  having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and,  therefore,  the  peculiar  stress  he  lays 
upon  this  instrument  is  naturally  calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minds 
of  the  humane,  a  great  degree  of  mysterious  terror.  A  drawing  of  the 
kime  was  imperiously  called  for;  and  the  want  of  it  is  a  subtle  evasion, 
for  which  Mr.  Styles  is  fairly  accountable.  As  he  has  been  silent  on 
this  subject,  it  is  for  us  to  explain  the  plan  and  nature  of  this  terrible 
and  unknown  piece  of  mechanism.  A  kime.  then,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  false  print  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  a  knife j  and 
from  this  blunder  of  the  printer  has  Mr.  Styles  manufactured  this 
Daedalean  instrument  of  torture,  called  a  kime!  We  were  at  first 
nearly  persuaded  by  his  arguments  against  kimes;  we  grew  frightened  ; 
we  stated  to  ourselves  the  horror  of  not  sending  missionaries  to  a 
nation  which  used  kimes;  we  were  struck  with  the  nice  and  accurate 
information  of  the  Tabernacle  upon  this  important  subject ;  but  we 
looked  in  the  errata,  and  found  Mr.  Styles  to  be  always  Mr.  Styles — 
always  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  mercy,  and  remaining  for  ever 
himself. 

Mr.  Styles  is  right  in  saying  we  have  abolished  many  practices  of 
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the  Hindoos  since  the  establishment  of  our  empire  ;  but  then  we  have 
always  consulted  the  Brahmins,  whether  or  not  such  practices  were 
conformable  with  their  religion  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  their 
condemnation  that  we  have  proceeded  to  abolition. 

To  the  whole  of  Mr.  Styles's  observations  upon  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  India,  we  have  one  short  answer ,— it  is  not  Chris- 
tianity which  is.  introduced  there,  but  the  debased  mummery  and 
nonsense  of  Methodists,  which  has  little  more  to  do  with  the  Christian 
religion  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  religion  of  China.  We  would  as 
soon  consent  that  Brodum  and  Solomon  should  carry  the  medical  art 
of  Europe  into  India,  as  that  Mr.  Styles  and  his  Anabaptists  should 
give  to  the  Eastern  World  their  notions  of  our  religion.  We  send  men  of 
the  highest  character  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  ;  nay,  we  take  great  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  natives  the  highest  ideas  of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  by  laying 
before  them  the  finest  specimens  of  our  skill  and  ingenuity — why, 
then,  are  common  sense  and  decency  to  be  forgotten  in  religion  alone? 
and  so  foolish  a  set  of  men  allowed  to  engage  themselves  in  this 
occupation,  that  the  natives  almost  instinctively  duck  and  pelt  them  ? 
But  the  missionaries,  we  are  told,  have  mastered  the  languages  of  the 
East.  They  may  also,  for  aught  we  know,  in  the  same  time,  have 
learnt  perspective,  astronomy,  or  anything  else.  What  is  all  this  to 
us  ?  Our  charge  is,  that  they  want  sense,  conduct,  and  sound  religion  ; 
and  that,  if  they  are  not  watched,  the  throat  of  every  European  in 
India  will  be  cut  : — the  answer  to  which  is,  that  their  progress  in  lan- 
guages is  truly  astonishing!  If  they  expose  us  to  imminent  peril, 
what  matters  it  if  they  have  every  virtue  under  heaven  ?  We  are  not 
writing  dissertations  upon  the  intellect  of  Brother  Carey,  but  stating 
his  character  so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  and  caring  for  it  no  further. 
But  these  pious  gentlemen  care  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the  country. 
The  plan,  it  seems,  is  this :  We  are  to  educate  India  in  Christianity, 
as  a  parent  does  his  child ;  and,  when  it  is  perfect  in  its  catechism, 
then  to  pack  up,  quit  it  entirely,  and  leave  it  to  its  own  management. 
This  is  the  evangelical  project  for  separating  a  colony  from  the  parent 
country.  They  see  nothing  of  the  bloodshed,  and  massacres,  and 
devastations,  nor  of  the  speeches  in  Parliament,  squandered  millions, 
fruitless  expeditions,  jobs,  and  pensions,  with  which  the  loss  of  our 
Indian  possessions  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  ;  nor  will  they 
see  that  these  consequences  could  arise  from  the  attempt,  and  not  from 
the  completion,  of  their  scheme  of  conversion.  We  should  be  swept 
from  the  peninsula  by  Pagan  zealots  ;  and  should  lose,  among  other 
things,  all  chance  of  ever  really  converting  them. 

What  is  the  use,  too,  of  telling  us  what  these  men  endure  ?  Suffer- 
ing is  not  a  merit,  but  only  useful  suffering.  Prove  to  us  that  they  are 
fit  men,  doing  a  fit  thing,  and  we  are  ready  to  praise  the  missionaries ; 
but  it  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  hear  that  a  man  has  walked  a  thousand 
miles  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  unless  we  know  why  and  wherefore,  and 
to  what  good  purpose  he  has  done  it. 

But  these  men,  it  is  urged,  foolish  and  extravagant  as  they  are, 
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may  be  very  useful  precursors  of  the  established  clergy.  This  is  much 
as  if  a  regular  physician  should  send  a  quack  doctor  before  him,  and 
say.  Do  you  go  and  look  after  this  disease  for  a  day  or  two,  and  ply  the 
patient  well  with  your  nostrums,  and  then  I  will  step  in  and  complete 
the  cure  ; — a  more  notable  expedient  we  have  seldom  heard  of.  Its 
patrons  forget  that  these  self-ordained  ministers,  with  Mr.  John  Styles 
at  their  head,  abominate  the  established  clergy  ten  thousand  times 
more  than  they  do  Pagans,  who  cut  them  themselves  with  cruel  kimes. 
The  efforts  of  these  precursors  would  be  directed  with  infinitely  more 
zeal  to  make  the  Hindoos  disbelieve  in  Bishops,  than  to  make  them 
believe  in  Christ.  The  darling  passion  in  the  soul  of  every  missionary 
is,  not  to  teach  the  great  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  to 
enforce  the  little  paltry  modification  and  distinction  which  he  first 
taught  from  his  own  tub.  And  then,  what  a  way  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity is  this  !  There  are  five  sects,  if  not  six,  now  employed  as  mis- 
sionaries, every  one  instructing  the  Hindoos  in  their  own  particular 
method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures ;  and,  when  these  have  com- 
pletely succeeded,  the  Church  of  England  is  to  step  in,  and  convert 
them  all  over  again  to  its  own  doctrines.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine 
varnish  of  probability  over  this  ingenious  and  plausible  scheme.  Mr. 
John  Styles,  however,  would  much  rather  see  a  kime  in  the  flesh  of  a 
Hindoo  than  the  hand  of  a  Bishop  on  his  head. 

The  missionaries  complain  of  intolerance.  A  weasel  might  as  well 
complain  of  intolerance  when  he  is  throttled  for  sucking  eggs.  Tolera- 
tion for  their  own  opinions — toleration  for  their  domestic  worship,  for 
their  private  groans  and  convulsions — they  possess  in  the  fullest 
extent ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  toleration  for  intolerance  ?  Who  ever 
before  heard  men  cry  out  that  they  were  persecuted,  because  they  might 
not  insult  the  religion,  shock  the  feelings,  irritate  the  passions  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  throw  a  whole  colony  into  bloodshed  and  con- 
fusion ?  We  did  not  say  that  a  man  was  not  an  object  of  pity  who  tor- 
mented himself  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  that  he  was  not  so  great  an 
object  of  pity  as  one  equally  tormented  by  the  tyranny  of  another,  and 
without  any  sense  of  duty  to  support  him.  Let  Mr.  Styles  first  inflict 
forty  lashes  upon  himself,  then  let  him  allow  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
to  give  him  forty  more— he  will  find  no  comparison  between  the  two 
flagellations. 

These  men  talk  of  the  loss  of  our  possessions  in  India,  as  if  it 
made  the  argument  against  them  only  more  or  less  strong  ;  whereas, 
in  our  estimation,  it  makes  the  argument  against  them  conclusive,  and 
shuts  up  the  case.  Two  men  possess  a  cow,  and  they  quarrel  violently 
how  they  shall  manage  this  cow.  They  will  surely  both  of  them  (if 
they  have  a  particle  of  common  sense)  agree,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  preventing  the  cow  from  running  away.  It  is  not  only 
the  loss  of  India  that  is  in  question — but  how  will  it  be  lost?  By  the 
massacre  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  English,  by  the  blood  of  our  sons 
and  brothers,  who  have  been  toiling  so  many  years  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  But  what  is  all  this  to  a  ferocious  Methodist  ?  What 
care  brother?  Barrel  and  Ringletub  for  us  and  our  colonies  ? 
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If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  method  by  which  a  few  men  sent 
from  a  distant  country  could  hold  such  masses  of  people  as  the 
Hindoos  in  subjection,  that  method  would  be  the  institution  of  castes. 
There  is  no  institution  which  can  so  effectually  curb,  the  ambition  of 
genius,  reconcile  the  individual  more  completely  to  his  station,  and 
reduce  the  varieties  of  human  character  to  such  a  state  of  insipid  and 
monotonous  tameness ;  and  yet  the  religion  which  destroys  castes  is 
said  to  render  our  empire  in  India  more  certain  !  It  may  be  our  duty 
to  make  the  Hindoos  Christians — that  is  another  argument  :  but,  that 
we  shall  by  so  doing  strengthen  our  empire,  we  utterly  deny.  What 
signifies  identity  of  religion  to  a  question  of  this  kind?  Diversity  of 
bodily  colour  and  of  language  would  soon  overpower  this  considera- 
tion. Make  the  Hindoos  enterprising,  active,  and  reasonable  as 
yourselves— destroy  the  eternal  track  in  which  ihey  have  moved  for 
ages — and,  in  a  moment,  they  would  sweep  you  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  ask,  too,  if  the  Bible  is  universally  diffused  in  Hindo- 
stan,  what  must  be  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  to  find  that  we  are 
forbidden  to  rob,  murder,  and  steal ; — we  who,  in  fifty  years,  have 
extended  our  empire  from  a  few  acres  about  Madras,  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  exemplified  in  our  public 
conduct  every  crime  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  What  match- 
less impudence  to  follow  up  such  practice  with  such  precepts !  If  we 
have  common  prudence,  let  us  keep  the  gospel  at  home,  and  tell  them 
that  Machiavel  is  our  prophet,  and  the  god  of  the  Manicheans  our 
god. 

There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  more  than  the  familiarity  which 
these  impious  coxcombs  affect  with  the  ways  and  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. Every  man,  now-a-days,  is  an  Amos  or  a  Malachi.  One 
rushes  out  of  his  chamber,  and  tells  us  we  are  beaten  by  the  French, 
because  we  do  not  abolish  the  slave  trade.  Another  assures  us  that 
we  have  no  chance  of  victory  till  India  is  evangelized.  The  new 
Christians  are  now  come  to  speak  of  the  ways  of  their  Creator  with  as 
much  confidence  as  they  would  of  the  plans  of  an  earthly  ruler.  We 
remember  when  the  ways  of  God  to  man  were  gazed  upon  with  trem- 
bling humility — when  they  were  called  inscrutable — when  piety  looked 
to  another  scene  of  existence  for  the  explanation  of  this  ambiguous  and 
distressing  world.  We  were  taught  in  our  childhood  that  this  was 
true  religion  ;  but  it  turns  out  now  to  be  nothing  but  atheism  and 
infidelity.  If  anything  could  surprise  us  from  the  pen  of  a  Methodist, 
we  should  be  truly  surprised  at  the  very  irreligious  and  presumptuous 
answers  which  Mr.  Styles  makes  to  some  of  our  arguments.  Our  title 
to  one  of  the  anecdotes  from  the  Methodist  Magazine  is  as  follows  : — 
"  A  sinner  punished— a  Bee  the  instrument '/'  to  which  Mr.  Styles 
replies,  that  we  might  as  well  ridicule  the  Scriptures,  by  relating  their 
contents  in  the  same  ludicrous  manner.  An  interference  with  respect 
to  a  travelling  Jeivj  blindness  the  consequence.  Acts,  the  ninth  chapter, 
and  first  nine  verses.  The  account  of  PatiVs  conversion,  Q^c.  &*c.  &*c. 
page  38.  But  does  Mr.  Styles  forget,,  that  the  one  is  a  shameless 
falsehood,  introduced  to  sell  a  twopenny  book,  and  the  other  a  miracle 
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recorded  by  inspired  writers  ?  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  express 
our  surprise  that  sixty  millions  of  Hindoos  should  be  converted  by 
four  men  and  sixteen  guineas,  he  asks  what  would  have  become  of 
Christianity  if  the  twelve  apostles  had  argued  in  the  same  way  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  make  this  infatuated  gentleman  understand  that  the  lies 
of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  are  not  the  miracles  of  Scripture  ;  and 
that  the  Baptist  Missionaries  are  not  the  Apostles.  He  seriously 
expects  that  we  should  speak  of  Brother  Carey  as  we  would  speak  of 
St.  Paul,  and  treat  with  an  equal  respect  the  miracles  of  the  Magazine 
and  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Styles  knows  very  well  that  we  have  never  said  because  a 
nation  has  present  happiness,  that  it  can  therefore  dispense  with  im- 
mortal happiness  ;  but  we  have  said  that,  where  of  two  nations  both 
cannot  be  made  Christians,  it  is  more  the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  con- 
vert the  one  which  is  exposed  to  every  evil  of  barbarism,  than  the 
other  possessing  every  blessing  of  civilization.  Our  argument  is  merely 
comparative  :  Mr.  Styles  must  have  known  it  to  be  so  : — but  who  does 
not  love  the  Tabernacle  better  than  truth  ?  When  the  tenacity  of  the 
Hindoos  on  the  subject  of  their  religion  is  adduced  as  a  reason  against 
the  success  of  the  missions,  the  friends  of  this  undertaking  are  always 
fond  of  reminding  us  how  patiently  the  Hindoos  submitted  to  the 
religious  persecution  and  butchery  of  Tippoo.  The  inference  from 
such  citations  is  truly  alarming.  It  is  the  imperious  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  watch  some  of  these  men  most  narrowly.  There  is  nothing 
of  which  they  are  not  capable.  And  what,  after  all,  did  Tippoo  effect 
in  the  way  of  conversion  ?  How  many  Mahometans  did  he  make  ? 
There  was  all  the  carnage  of  Medea's  Kettle,  and  none  of  the  trans- 
formation. He  deprived  multitudes  of  Hindoos  of  their  castes,  indeed, 
and  cut  them  off  from  all  the  benefits  of  their  religion.  That  he  did, 
and  we  may  do,  by  violence  ;  but  did  he  make  Mahometans  ? — or 
shall  we  make  Christians  ?  This,  however,  it  seems,  is  a  matter  of 
pleasantry.  To  make  a  poor  Hindoo  hateful  to  himself  and  his 
kindred,  and  to  fix  a  curse  upon  him  to  the  end  of  his  days ! — we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  this  is  very  entertaining ;  and  particularly  to  the 
friends  of  toleration.  But  our  ideas  of  comedy  have  been  formed  in 
another  school.  We  are  dull  enough  to  think,  too,  that  it  is  more 
innocent  to  exile  pigs,  than  to  offend  conscience,  and  destroy  human 
happiness.  The  scheme  of  baptizing  with  beef-broth  is  about  as 
brutal  and  preposterous  as  the  assertion  that  you  may  vilify  the  gods 
and  priests  of  the  Hindoos  with  safety,  provided  you  do  not  meddle 
with  their  turbans  and  toupees  (which  are  cherished  solely  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  religion),  is  silly  and  contemptible.  After  all,  if  the  Ma- 
hometan did  persecute  the  Hindoo  with  impunity,is  that  any  precedent 
of  safety  to  a  government  that  offends  every  feeling  both  of  Mahometan 
and  Hindoo  at  the  same  time  ?  You  have  a  tiger  and  a  buffalo  in  the 
same  inclosure  ;  and  the  tiger  drives  the  buffalo  before  him  ;  is  it, 
therefore,  prudent  \nyou  to  do  that  which  will  irritate  them  both,  and 
bring  their  united  strength  upon  you  ? 

In  answer  to  all  the  low  malignity  of  this  author,  we  have  only  to 
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reply,  that  we  are,  as  we  always  have  been,  sincere  friends  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Hindoos.  We  admit  the  Hindoo  religion  to  be  full  of 
follies,  and  full  of  enormities — we  think  conversion  a  great  duty  ;  and 
should  think  it,  if  it  could  be  effected,  a  blessing  ;  but  our  opinion  of 
the  missionaries  and  of  their  employer  is  such,  that  we  most  firmly 
believe,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  for  the  conversion  of  a  few  degraded 
wretches,  who  would  be  neither  Methodists  nor  Hindoos,  they  would 
infallibly  produce  the  massacre  of  every  European  in  India  ;  the  loss 
of  our  settlements  ;  and,  consequently,  of  the  chance  of  that  slow,  solid, 
and  temperate  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the  superiority  of 
the  European  character  may  ultimately  eftect  in  the  Eastern  world. 
The  Board  of  Control  (all  Atheists,  and  disciples  of  Voltaire,  of  course), 
are  so  entirely  of  our  way  of  thinking,  that  the  most  peremptory  orders 
have  been  issued  to  send  all  the  missionaries  home  upon  the  slightest 
appearance  of  disturbance.  Those  who  have  sons  and  brothers  in 
India  may  now  sleep  in  peace.  Upon  the  transmission  of  this  order, 
Mr.  Styles  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  with  a  kime. 
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Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife :  comprehending  Observations  on  Domestic  Habits 
and  Manners ,  Religion  and  Morals.     2  Vols.     London,  1809. 

THIS  book  is  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written  (for  we  would  speak 
timidly  of  the  mysteries  of  superior  beings),  by  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  !  We  shall  probably  give  great  offence  by  such 
indiscretion ;  but  still  we  must  be  excused  for  treating  it  as  a  book 
merely  human — an  uninspired  production — the  result  of  mortality  left 
to  itself,  and  depending  on  its  own  limited  resources.  In  taking  up  the 
subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we  solemnly  disclaim  the  slightest  intention 
of  indulging  in  any  indecorous  levity,  or  of  wounding  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  large  class  of  very  respectable  persons.  It  is  the  only 
method  in  which  we  can  possibly  make  this  work  a  proper  object  of 
criticism.  We  have  the  strongest  possible  doubts  of  the  attributes 
usually  ascribed  to  this  authoress ;  and  we  think  it  more  simple 
and  manly  to  say  so  at  once,  than  to  admit  nominally  superlunary 
claims,  which,  in  the  progress  of  our  remarks,  we  should  virtually 
deny. 

Ccelebs  wants  a  wife  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  quits  his 
estate  in  Northumberland  to  see  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  one  of  its 
best  productions,  a  woman,  who  may  add  materially  to  the  happiness 
of  his  future  life.  His  first  journey  is  to  London,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  the  gay  society  of  the  metropolis,  of  course  he  does  not  find  a  wife  ; 
and  his  next  journey  is  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  head  of  the 
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Methodists,  a  serious  people,  where,  of  course,  he  does  not  find  a  wife. 
The  exaltation,  therefore,  of  what  the  authoress  deems  to  be  the 
religious,  and  the  depreciation  of  what  she  considers  to  be  the  worldly 
character,  and  the  influence  of  both  upon  matrimonial  happiness,  form 
the  subject  of  this  novel — rather  of  this  dramatic  sermon. 

The  machinery  upon  which  the  discourse  is  suspended  is  of  the 
slightest  and  most  inartificial  texture,  bearing  every  mark  of  haste, 
and  possessing  not  the  slightest  claim  to  merit.  Events  there  are 
none  ;  and  scarcely  a  character  of  any  interest.  The  book  is  intended 
to  convey  religious  advice  ;  and  no  more  labour  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  story  than  was  merely  sufficient  to  throw  it  out  of 
the  dry,  didactic  form.  Lucilla  is  totally  uninteresting ;  so  is  Mr. 
Stanley  ;  Dr.  Barlow  still  worse  ;  and  Coelebs  a  mere  clod  or  dolt. 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  are  rather  more  interesting — and  for  a 
very  obvious  reason  :  they  have  some  faults  ; — they  put  us  in  mind  of 
men  and  women ; — they  seem  to  belong  to  one  common  nature  with 
ourselves.  As  we  read,  we  seem  to  think  we  might  act  as  such  people 
act,  and  therefore  we  attend;  whereas  imitation  is  hopeless  in  the 
more  perfect  characters  which  Mrs.  More  has  set  before  us  ;  and 
therefore  they  inspire  us  with  very  little  interest. 

There  are  books,  however,  of  all  kinds ;  and  those  may  not  be 
'onwisely  planned  which  set  before  us  very  pure  models.  They  are  less 
probable,  and  therefore  less  amusing,  than  ordinary  stories  ;  but  they 
are  more  amusing  than  plain,  unfabled  precept.  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
is  less  agreeable  than  Tom  Jones;  but  it  is  more  agreeable  than 
Sherlock  and  Tillotson ;  and  teaches  religion  and  morality  to  many 
who  would  not  seek  it  in  the  productions  of  these  professional  writers. 

But,  making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which 
Mrs.  More  has  prescribed  to  herself,  the  book  abounds  with  marks  of 
negligence  and  want  of  skill ;  with  representations  of  life  and  manners 
which  are  either  false  or  trite. 

Temples  to  friendship  and  virtue  must  be  totally  laid  aside,  for 
many  years  to  come,  in  novels.  Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Minerva  Press,  has 
given  them  up  long  since ;  and  we  were  quite  surprised  to  find  such  a 
writer  as  Mrs.  More  busied  in  moral  brick  and  mortar.  Such  an 
idea,  at  first,  was  merely  juvenile  ;  the  second  time,  a  little  nauseous  ; 
but  the  ten-thousandth  time  it  is  quite  intolerable.  Crelebs,  upon  his 
first  arrival  in  London,  dines  out — meets  with  a  bad  dinner — supposes 
the  cause  of  that  bad  dinner  to  be  the  erudition  of  the  ladies  of  the 
house— talks  to  them  upon  learned  subjects,  and  finds  them  as  dull 
and  ignorant  as  if  they  had  piqued  themselves  upon  all  the  mysteries 
of  housewifery.  We  humbly  submit  to  Mrs.  More,  that  this  is  not 
humorous,  but  strained  and  unnatural.  Philippics  against  frugivorous 
children  after  dinner  are  too  common.  Lady  Melbury  has  been  intro- 
duced into  every  novel  for  these  four  years  last  past.  Peace  to  her 
ashes  ! 

The  characters  in  this  novel  which  evince  the  greatest  skill  are 
unquestionably  those  of  Mrs.  Ranby  and  her  daughters.  There  are 
some  scenes  in  this  part  of  the  book  extremely  well  painted,  and  which 
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evince  that  Mrs.  More  could  amuse,  in  no  common  degree,  if  amuse- 
ment was  her  object. 

"At  tea,  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no  more  interest  in  the 
conversation  than  they  had  done  at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and 
laughing,  and  netting  white  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  summoned  to  the 
harpsichord.  Despairing  of  getting  on  with  them  in  company,  I  pro- 
posed a  walk  in  the  garden.  I  now  found  them  as  willing  to  talk  as 
destitute  of  any  thing  to  say.  Their  conversation  was  vapid  and 
frivolous.  They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things.  They  seemed  to 
have  no  shades  in  their  understanding,  but  used  the  strongest  terms 
for  the  commonest  occasions  ;  and  admiration  was  excited  by  things 
hardly  worthy  to  command  attention.  They  were  extremely  glad  and 
extremely  sorry,  on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  affections  of  any 
kind.  They  were  animated  about  trifles,  and  indifferent  about  things 
of  importance.  They  were,  I  must  confess,  frank  and  good-natured  ; 
but  it  was  evident  that,  as  they  were  too  open  to  have  any  thing  to 
conceal,  so  they  were  too  uninformed  to  have  any  thing  to  produce  ; 
and  I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  happiness  with  a  woman  who  could 
not  contribute  her  full  share  towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully 
in  the  country."— (I.  54,  55.) 

This  trait  of  character  appears  to  us  to  be  very  good.  The  following 
passage  is  still  better. 

"  In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting  in  general,  in  rather 
customary  terms,  her  own  exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said,  '  You 
accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear  ;  you  have  sins  to  be  sure.' 
'And  pray  what  sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby?'  said  she,  turning  upon  him 
with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor  man  started.  '  Nay,'  said  he, 
meekly,  '  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you  ;  so  far  from  it,  that,  hearing 
you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  I  intended  to  comfort  you,  and  to 

say  that,  except  a  few  faults '  '  And  pray  what  faults  ?  '  interrupted 

she,  continuing  to  speak,  however,  lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to 
tell  them.  '  I  defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.'  '  My  dear,' 
replied  he,  '  as  you  charged  yourself  with  all,  I  thought  it  would  be 

letting  you  off  cheaply,  by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as ' 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  interposed  ;  and,  softening 
things  as  much  as  I  could  for  the  lady,  said, '  I  conceive  that  Mr.  Ranby 

meant,  that  though  she  partook  of  the  general  corruption '  Here 

Ranby,  interrupting  me  with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  he  possessed, 
said,  '  General  corruption,  sir,  must  be  the  source  of  particular  cor- 
ruption. I  did  not  mean  that  my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.' — 
'  Worse,  Mr.  Ranby,  worse  ? '  cried  she.  Ranby,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, '  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the 
whole  species  is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that  she  herself  has 
not  quite  escaped  the  infection.  Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and 
a  saint  in  the  detail— that  is,  to  have  aH  sins,  and  no  faults — is  a  thing 
I  do  not  quite  comprehend.' 

"  After  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did  as  the  shortest  way  of 
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allaying  the  storm,  she,  apologising  for  him,  said,  '  he  was  a  well-mean- 
ing man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  had ; '  but  added,  '  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  religious  feelings,  and  knew  little  of  the  nature 
of  conversion.' 

"  Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Christianity  as  a  kind  of 
freemasonry  ;  and  therefore  thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  serious 
subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do  not  return  the  sign,  she 
gives  them  up  as  blind  and  dead.  She  thinks  she  can  only  make 
herself  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  peculiar  phrases  are 
familiar :  and  though  her  friends  may  be  correct,  devout,  and  both 
doctrinally  and  practically  pious  ;  yet,  if  they  cannot  catch  a  certain 
mystic  meaning — if  there  is  not  a  sympathy  of  intelligence  between 
her  and  them — if  they  do  not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and  cannot 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she  holds  them  unworthy  of 
intercourse  with  her.  She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  and  moral 
excellence  as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on  their  own  account  of 
their  internal  feelings." — (I.  60 — 63.) 

The  great  object  kept  in  view,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  intro- 
duction, is  the  enforcement  of  religious  principle,  and  the  condem- 
nation of  a  life  lavished  in  dissipation  and  fashionable  amusement.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  object,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  More  is  much  too 
severe  upon  the  ordinary  amusements  of  mankind,  many  of  which  she 
does  not  object  to  in  this  or  that  degree,  but  altogether.  Ccelebs  and 
Lucilla,  her  optimus  and  optima,  never  dance,  and  never  go  to  the  play. 
They  not  only  stay  away  from  the  comedies  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar, 
for  which  they  may  easily  enough  be  forgiven ;  but  they  never  go  to 
see  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Gamester,  or  in  Jane  Shore.  The  finest  exhi- 
bition of  talent,  and  the  most  beautiful  moral  lessons,  are  interdicted 
at  ihe  theatre.  There  is  something  in  the  word  Playhouse  which  seems 
so  closely  connected,  in  the  minds  of  these  people,  with  sin  and  Satan, 
that  it  stands  in  their  vocabulary  for  every  species  of  abomination. 
And  yet  why  ?  Where  is  every  feeling  more  roused  in  favour  of  virtue 
than  at  a  good  play?  Where  is  goodness  so  feelingly,  so  enthusi- 
astically learnt  ?  What  so  solemn  as  to  see  the  excellent  passions  of 
the  human  heart  called  forth  by  a  great  actor,  animated  by  a  great  poet  ? 
To  hear  Siddons  repeat  what  Shakspeare  wrote !  To  behold  the  child 
and  his  mother—  the  noble  and  the  poor  artisan — the  monarch  and  his 
subjects — all  ages  and  all  ranks  convulsed  with  one  common  passion — 
wrung  with  one  common  anguish,  and,  with  loud  sobs  and  cries,  doing 
involuntary  homage  to  the  God  that  made  their  hearts !  What 
wretched  infatuation  to  interdict  such  amusements  as  these !  What  a 
blessing  that  mankind  can  be  allured  from  sensual  gratification,  and 
find  relaxation  and  pleasure  in  such  pursuits  !  But  the  excellent  Mr. 
Stanley  is  uniformly  paltry  and  narrow — always  trembling  at  the  idea 
of  being  entertained,  and  thinking  no  Christian  safe  who  is  not  dull. 
As  to  the  spectacles  of  impropriety  which  are  sometimes  witnessed  in 
parts  of  the  theatre,  such  reasons  apply,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  to 
not  driving  along  the  Strand,  or  any  of  the  great  public  streets  of 
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London  after  dark;  and,  if  the  virtue  of  well- educated  young  persons 
is  made  of  such  very  frail  materials,  their  best  resource  is  a  nunnery 
at  once.  It  is  a  very  bad  rule,  however,  never  to  quit  the  house  for 
fear  of  catching  cold. 

Mrs.  More  practically  extends  the  same  doctrine  to  cards  and 
assemblies.  No  cards — because  cards  are  employed  in  gaming ;  no 
assemblies — because  many  dissipated  persons  pass  their  lives  in 
assemblies.  Carry  this  but  a  little  further,  and  we  must  say,  no  wine 
— because  of  drunkenness ;  no  meat — because  of  gluttony  ;  no  use, 
that  there  may  be  no  abuse  !  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Stanley  wants,  not 
only  to  be  religious,  but  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  religious.  These  little 
abstinences  are  the  cockades  by  which  the  party  are  known — the  rally- 
ing  points  for  the  evangelical  faction.  So  natural  is  the  love  of  power, 
that  it  sometimes  becomes  the  influencing  motive  with  the  sincere 
advocates  of  that  blessed  religion,  whose  very  characteristic  excellence 
h  the  humility  which  it  inculcates. 

We  observe  that  Mrs.  More,  in  one  part  of  her  work,  falls  into  the 
common  error  about  dress.  She  first  blames  ladies  for  exposing  their 
persons  in  the  present  style  of  dress,  and  then  says,  if  they  knew  their 
own  interest — if  they  were  aware  how  much  more  alluring  they  were  to 
men  when  their  charms  are  less  displayed,  they  would  make  the 
desired  alteration  from  motives  merely  selfish. 

"  Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their  real  interest,  if 
they  could  guess  with  what  a  charm  even  the  appearance  of  modesty 
invests  its  possessor,  they  would  dress  decorously  from  mere  self-love, 
if  not  from  principle.  The  designing  would  assume  modesty  as  an 
artifice  ;  the  coquet  would  adopt  it  as  an  allurement ;  the  pure  as  her 
appropriate  attraction  ;  and  the  voluptuous  as  the  most  infallible  art  of 
seduction."— (I.  189.) 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  passage,  nudity  becomes  a  virtue  ;  and 
no  decent  woman,  for  the  future,  can  be  seen  in  garments. 

We  have  a  few  more  of  Mrs.  More's  opinions  to  notice. — It  is  not 
fair  to  attack  the  religion  of  the  times,  because,  in  large  and  indis- 
criminate parties,  religion  does  not  become  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Conversation  must  and  ought  to  grow  out  of  materials  on  which  men 
can  agree,  not  upon  subjects  which  try  the  passions.  But  this  good 
lady  wants  to  see  men  chatting  together  upon  the  Pelagian  heresy — to 
hear,  in  the  afternoon,  the  theological  rumours  of  the  day — and  to 
glean  polemical  tittle-tattle  at  a  tea-table  rout.  All  the  disciples  of  this 
school  uniformly  fall  into  the  same  mistake.  They  are  perpetually 
calling  upon  their  votaries  for  religious  thoughts  and  religious  conver- 
sation in  every  thing  ;  inviting  them  to  ride,  walk,  row,  wrestle,  and 
dine  out  religiously  ;  forgetting  that  the  being  to  whom  this  impossible 
purity  is  recommended,  is  a  being  compelled  to  scramble  for  his 
existence  and  support  for  ten  hours  out  of  the  sixteen  he  is  awake ; — 
forgetting  that  he  must  dig,  beg,  read,  think,  move,  pay,  receive, 
praise,  scold,  command,  and  obey ; — forgetting,  also,  that  if  men  con- 
versed as  often  upon  religious  subjects  as  they  do  upon  the  ordinary 
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occurrences  of  the  world,  they  would  converse  upon  them  with  the 
same  familiarity  and  want  of  respect ; — that  religion  would  then 
produce  feelings  not  more  solemn  or  exalted  than  any  other  topics 
which  constitute  at  present  the  common  furniture  of  human  under- 
standings. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  this  work  some  strong  compliments  to  the 
efficacy  of  works — some  distinct  admissions  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
honest  and  just,  before  we  can  be  considered  as  religious.  Such  sort  of 
concessions  are  very  gratifying  to  us  ;  but  how  will  they  be  received  by 
the  children  of  the  tabernacle  ?  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  work,  that  an  apologetical  explanation  of  certain  reli- 
gious opinions  is  intended  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  abatement  of 
that  tone  of  insolence  with  which  the  improved  Christians  are  apt  to 
treat  the  bungling  specimens  of  piety  to  be  met  with  in  the  more 
ancient  churches. 

So  much  for  the  extravagances  of  this  lady. — With  equal  sincerity, 
and  with  greater  pleasure,  we  bear  testimony  to  her  talents,  her  good 
sense,  and  her  real  piety.  There  occur,  every  now  and  then,  in  her 
productions,  very  original,  and  very  profound  observations.  Her 
advice  is  very  often  characterised  by  the  most  amiable  good  sense,  and 
conveyed  in  the  most  brilliant  and  inviting  style.  If,  instead  of  belong- 
ing to  a  trumpery  faction,  she  had  only  watched  over  those  great  points 
of  religion  in  which  the  hearts  of  every  sect  of  Christians  are  interested, 
she  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  writers  of  her 
day.  As  it  is,  every  man  would  wish  his  wife  and  his  children  to  read 
Calebs; — watching  himself  its  effects ; — separating  the  piety  from  the 
puerility  : — and  showing  that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  a  good  Christian, 
without  degrading  the  human  understanding  to  the  trash  and  folly  of 
Methodism. 
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Narrative  of  tJie  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Dissensions  at  the  Presidency  of 

Madras,  founded  on  Original  Papers  and  Correspondence.    Lloyd,  London, 

1810. 
Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  late  Discontents  of  the  Army  on  /,•*.- 

Madras  Establishment.     Cadell  and  Davies,  London,  1810. 
Statement  of  Facts  delivered  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Minto,    By  WILLIAM 

PETRIE,  Esq.     Stockdale,  London,  1810. 

'"PHE  disturbances  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  our  East  Indin.i 

possessions   would,  at  any  period,  have  excited  a  considerable 

degree  of  alarm  ;  and  those  feelings  are,  of  course,  not  a  little  increased 

by  the  ruinous  aspect  of  our  European  affairs.     The  revolt  of  an  army 
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of  eighty  thousand  men  is  an  event  which  seems  to  threaten  so  nearly 
the  ruin  of  the  country  in  which  it  happens,  that  no  common  curiosity 
is  excited  as  to  the  causes  which  could  have  led  to  it,  and  the  means  by 
which  its  danger  was  averted.  On  these  points,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
exhibit  to  our  readers  the  information  afforded  to  us  by  the  pamphlets 
whose  titles  we  have  cited.  The  first  of  these  is  understood  to  be 
written  by  an  agent  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  sent  over  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defending  his  measures  ;  the  second  is  most  probably  the 
production  of  some  one  of  the  dismissed  officers,  or,  at  least,  founded 
upon  their  representations  ;  the  third  statement  is  by  Mr.  Petrie, — and 
we  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is 
characterised,  throughout,  by  moderation,  good  sense,  and  a  feeling  of 
duty.  We  have  seldom  read  a  narrative,  which,  on  the  first  face  of  it, 
looked  so  much  like  truth.  It  has,  of  course,  produced  the  ruin  and 
dismissal  of  this  gentleman,  though  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  every  unpleasant  occurrence  which 
has  happened  in  India  might  have  been  effectually  prevented. 

In  the  year  1802,  a  certain  monthly  allowance,  proportioned  to  their 
respective  ranks,  was  given  to  each  officer  of  the  Coast  army,  to  enable 
him  to  provide  himself  with  camp  equipage ;  and  a  monthly  allowance 
was  also  made  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  native  corps,  for  the 
provision  of  the  camp  equipage  of  these  corps.  This  arrangement  was 
commonly  called  the  tent  contract.  Its  intention  (as  the  pamphlet  of 
Sir  George  Barlow's  agent  very  properly  states)  was  to  combine 
facility  of  movement  in  military  operations  with  views  of  economy.  In 
the  general  revision  of  its  establishments,  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
economy  by  the  Madras  Government,  this  contract  was  considered  as 
entailing  upon  them  a  very  unnecessary  expense  ;  and  the  then  com- 
mander-in-chief,  General  Craddock,  directed  Colonel  Munro,  the 
quarter-master-general,  to  make  a  report  to  him  upon  the  subject.  The 
report,  which  was  published  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made  up,  recom- 
mends the  abolition  of  this  contract ;  and,  among  other  passages  for 
the  support  of  this  opinion,  has  the  following  one  : — 

"  Six  years'  experience  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  existing  system 
of  the  camp  equipage  equipment  of  the  native  army,  has  afforded  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  relative  to  its  advantages  and  efficiency,  which 
were  not  possessed  by  the  persons  who  proposed  its  introduction  ;  and 
an  attentive  examination  of  its  operations  during  that  period  of  time  has 
suggested  the  following  observations  regarding  it  : — 

After  stating  that  the  contract  is  needlessly  expensive — that  it 
subjects  the  Company  to  the  same  charges  for  troops  in  garrison  as  for 
those  in  the  field — the  report  proceeds  to  state  the  following  observa- 
tion, made  on  the  authority  of  six  vearsf  experience  and  attentive 
examination. 

"  Thirdly.  By  granting  the  same  allowances  in  peace  and  war  for 
the  equipment  of  native  corps,  while  the  expenses  incidental  to  that 
charge  are  unavoidably  much  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  it  places  the 
interest  and  duty  of  officers  commanding  native  corps  in  direct  oppo- 
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sition  to  one  another.  It  makes  it  their  interest  that  their  corps  should 
not  be  in  a  state  of  efficiency  fit  for  field  service,  and  therefore 
furnishes  strong  inducements  to  neglect  their  most  important  duties." — 
Accurate  and  Authentic  Narrative,  pp.  117,  118. 

Here,  then,  is  not  only  a  proposal  for  reducing  the  emoluments  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Madras  army,  but  a  charge  of  the  most 
flagrant  nature.  The  first  they  might  possibly  have  had  some  right  to 
consider  as  a  hardship ;  but,  when  severe  and  unjust  invective  was 
superadded  to  strict  retrenchment — when  their  pay  and  their  reputation 
were  diminished  at  the  same  time — it  cannot  be  considered  as  surpris- 
ing, that  such  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  should  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  those  troops  who  had  recently 
made  such  splendid  additions  to  the  Indian  empire,  and  established,  in 
the  progress  of  these  acquisitions,  so  high  a  character  for  discipline  and 
courage.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  an  officer  on  European  and  on 
Indian  service,  are  in  very  different  situations,  and  propose  to  them- 
selves very  different  objects.  The  one  never  thinks  of  making  a  fortune 
by  his  professon,  while  the  hope  of  ultimately  gaining  an  independence 
is  the  principal  motive  for  which  the  Indian  officer  banishes  himself 
from  his  country.  To  diminish  the  emoluments  of  his  profession  is  to 
retard  the  period  of  his  return,  and  to  frustrate  the  purpose  for  which 
he  exposes  his  life  and  health  in  a  burning  climate,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  We  make  these  observations  certainly,  without  any  idea  of 
denying  the  right  of  the  East  India  Company  to  make  any  retrench- 
ments they  may  think  proper,  but  to  show  that  it  is  a  right  which  ought 
to  be  exercised  with  great  delicacy  and  with  sound  discretion — that  it 
should  only  be  exercised  when  the  retrenchment  is  of  real  importance 
— and,  above  all,  that  it  should  always  be  accompanied  with  every  mark 
of  suavity  and  conciliation.  Sir  George  Barlow,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
mitted the  singular  imprudence  of  stigmatising  the  honour,  and  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  Indian  officers.  At  the  same  moment  that  he 
diminished  their  emoluments,  he  tells  them,  that  the  India  Company 
take  away  their  allowances  for  tents,  because  those  allowances  have 
been  abused  in  the  meanest,  most  profligate,  and  most  unsoldier-like 
manner :  for  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  conveyed  in  the  report  of 
Colonel  Munro,  published  by  order  of  Sir  George  Barlow.  If  it  were 
right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  diminish  the  emoluments  of  so  vast  an 
army,  it  was  certainly  indiscreet  to  give  such  reasons  for  it.  If  any 
individual  had  abused  the  advantages  of  the  tent-contract,  he  might 
have  been  brought  to  a  court-martial ;  and,  if  his  guilt  had  been  estab- 
lished, his  punishment,  we  venture  to  assert,  would  not  have  occasioned 
a  moment  of  complaint  or  disaffection  in  the  army ;  but  that  a  civilian,  a 
gentleman  accustomed  only  to  the  details  of  commerce,  should  begin 
his  government,  over  a  settlement  with  which  he  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted, by  telling  one  of  the  bravest  set  of  officers  in  the  world,  that, 
for  six  years  past,  they  had  been,  in  the  basest  manner,  sacrificing  their 
duty  to  their  interest,  does  appear  to  us  an  instance  of  indiscretion  which, 
if  frequently  repeated,  would  soon  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
further  discussion  upon  Indian  affairs. 
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The  whole  transaction,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  gone  into  with 
a  disregard  to  the  common  professional  feelings  of  an  army,  which  is 
to  us  utterly  inexplicable.  The  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
General  Macdowall,  was  never  even  asked  upon  the  subject ;  not  a 
single  witness  was  examined  ;  the  whole  seems  to  have  depended  upon 
the  report  of  Colonel  Munro,  the  youngest  staff-officer  of  the  army, 
published  in  spite  of  the  army,  published  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
remonstrance  of  Colonel  Capper,  the  adjutant-general,  and  before  three 
days  had  been  given  him  to  substitute  his  own  plan,  which  Sir  George 
Barlow  had  promised  to  read  before  the  publication  of  Colonel  Munro's 
report.  Nay,  this  great  plan  of  reduction  was  never  even  submitted  to 
the  Military  Board,  by  whom  all  subjects  of  that  description  were, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  usage  of  the 
service,  to  be  discussed  and  digested,  previous  to  their  coming  before 
Government. 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  this  very  indiscreet  paper,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  General  Macdowall,  received  letters  from  almost 
all  the  officers  commanding  native  corps,  representing,  in  terms  adapted 
to  the  feelings  of  each,  the  stigma  which  was  considered  to  attach  to 
them  individually,  and  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  for  redress  against  such  charges,  and  to  his  personal  experience 
for  their  falsehood.  To  these  letters,  the  General  replied,  that  the 
orders  in  question  had  been  prepared  without  any  reference  to  his 
opinion,  and  that,  as  the  matter  was  so  far  advanced,  he  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  interfere.  The  officers  commanding  corps,  finding  that 
no  steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  obnoxious  insinuations,  and  con- 
sidering that,  while  they  remained,  an  indelible  disgrace  was  cast  upon 
their  characters,  prepared  charges  against  Colonel  Munro.  These 
charges  were  forwarded  to  General  Macdowall,  referred  by  him  to  the 
Judge  Advocate-General,  and  returned  with  his  objections  to  them,  to 
the  officers  who  had  preferred  the  charges.  For  two  months  after  this 
period,  General  Macdowall  appears  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  as  to  whether  he  would  or  would  not  bring  Colonel  Munro 
to  a  court-in artial  upon  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  com- 
manders of  corps.  At  last,  urged  by  the  discontents  of  the  army,  he 
determined  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  Colonel  Munro  was  put  in  arrest, 
preparatory  to  his  trial.  Colonel  Munro  then  appealed  directly  to 
the  Governor,  Sir  George  Barlow,  and  was  released  by  a  positive  order 
from  him.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  all  appeals  of  officers  to  the 
Government  in  India  always  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief; and  this  appeal,  therefore,  of  Colonel  Munro,  directed 
to  the  Government,  was  considered  by  General  Macdowall  as  a  great 
infringement  on  military  discipline.  We  have  very  great  doubts 
whether  Sir  George  Barlow  was  not  guilty  of  another  great  mistake  in 
preventing  this  court-martial  from  taking  place.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  no  servant  of  the  public  is  amenable  to  justice  for  doing  what 
the  Government  order  him  to  do  ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  protection 
under  the  pretence  of  that  order,  if  he  have  done  something  which  it 
evidently  did  not  require  of  him.  If  Colonel  Munro  had  been  ordered 
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to  report  upon  the  conduct  of  an  individual  officer, — and  it  could  be 
proved  that,  in  gratification  of  private  malice,  he  had  taken  that  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  the  most  infamous  and  malicious  falsehoods, — could  it 
be  urged  that  his  conduct  might  not  be  fairly  scrutinised  in  a  court  of 
justice,  or  a  court-martial  ?  If  this  were  otherwise,  any  duty  delegated 
by  Government  to  an  individual  would  become  the  most  intolerable 
source  of  oppression  :  he  might  gratify  every  enmity  and  antipathy- 
indulge  in  every  act  of  malice — vilify  and  traduce  every  one  whom  he 
hated — and  then  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  the  public  service. 
Every  body  has  a  right  to  do  what  the  supreme  power  orders  him  to 
do  ;  but  he  does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to  do  what  he  has  not 
been  ordered  to  do.  Colonel  Munro  was  directed  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  army:  the  officers  whom  he  has  traduced,  accuse 
him  of  reporting  something  utterly  different  from  the  state  of  the  army 
— something  which  he  and  every  body  else  knew  to  be  different — and 
this  for  the  malicious  purpose  of  calumniating  their  reputation.  If 
this  were  true,  Colonel  Munro  could  not  plead  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment ;  for  the  authority  of  Government  was  afforded  to  him  for  a  very 
different  purpose.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  see  how  the 
dignity  of  Government  was  attacked  by  the  proposal  of  the  court- 
martial,  or  to  what  other  remedy  those  who  had  suffered  from  his 
abuse  of  his  power  could  have  had  recourse.  Colonel  Munro  had  been 
promised,  by  General  Macdowall,  that  the  court-martial  should  consist 
of  king's  officers  :  there  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  any  rational 
suspicion  that  his  trial  would  have  been  unfair,  or  his  judges  unduly 
influenced. 

Soon  after  Sir  George  Barlow  had  shown  this  reluctance  to  give  the 
complaining  officers  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  their  injured 
character,  General  Macdowall  sailed  for  England,  and  left  behind  him, 
for  publication,  an  order,  in  which  Colonel  Munro  was  reprimanded  for 
a  violent  breach  of  military  discipline,  in  appealing  to  the  Governor 
otherwise  than  through  the  customary  and  prescribed  channel  of  the 
Commander-in-chief.  As  this  paper  is  very  short,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  necessary  to  the  right  comprehension  of  this  case,  we  shall 
lay  it  before  our  readers. 

"  G.  O.  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

"  The  immediate  departure  of  Lieutenant-General  Macdowall  from 
Madras  will  prevent  his  pursuing  the  design  of  bringing  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Monro,  Quarter-Master-General,  to  trial,  for  disrespect  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  for  contempt  of 
military  authority,  in  having  resorted  to  the  power  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment, in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  who  had  placed  him  under  arrest,  on  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  a  number  of  officers  commanding  native  corps,  in  consequence 
of  which  appeal  direct  to  the  Honourable  the  President  in  Council, 
Lieutenant-General  Macdowall  has  received  positive  orders  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  liberate  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro  from  arrest. 

"  Such  conduct,  oh  the  part  of  Lieuteriarit-Colondl  Munro,  being 
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destructive  of  subordination,  subversive  of  military  discipline,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  holding  out 
a  most  dangerous  example  to  the  service,  Lieu  tenant- General  Mac- 
dowall,  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  his  own  station 
and  character,  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  express  his  strong  dis- 
approbation of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro's  unexampled  proceedings, 
and  considers  it  a  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  reprimand  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Munro  in  general  orders ;  and  he  is  hereby  reprimanded 
accordingly.  (Signed)  T.  BOLES,  D.A.G." — Accurate  and  Authentic 
Narrative,  pp.  68,  69. 

Sir  George  Barlow,  in  consequence  of  this  paper,  immediately 
deprived  General  Macdowall  of  his  situation  of  Commander-in-chief, 
which  he  had  not  yet  resigned,  though  he  had  quitted  the  settlement ; 
and  as  the  official  signature  of  the  deputy  adjutant-general  appeared 
at  the  paper,  that  officer  also  was  suspended  from  his  situation. 
Colonel  Capper,  the  adjutant-general,  in  the  most  honourable  manner 
informed  Sir  George  Barlow  that  he  was  the  culpable  and  responsible 
person  ;  and  that  the  name  of  his  deputy  only  appeared  to  the  paper 
in  consequence  of  his  positive  order,  and  because  he  himself  happened 
to  be  absent  on  shipboard  with  General  Macdowall.  This  generous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Capper  involved  himself  in  punishment, 
without  extricating  the  innocent  person  whom  he  intended  to  protect. 
The  Madras  Government,  always  swift  to  condemn,  doomed  him  to 
the  same  punishment  as  Major  Boles :  and  he  was  suspended  from 
his  office. 

This  paper  we  have  read  over  with  great  attention  ;  and  we  really 
cannot  see  wherein  its  criminality  consists,  or  on  what  account  it  could 
have  drawn  down  upon  General  Macdowall  so  severe  a  punishment  as 
the  privation  of  the  high  and  dignified  office  which  he  held.  The  cen- 
sure upon  Colonel  Munro  was  for  a  violation  of  the  regular  etiquette 
of  the  army,  in  appealing  to  the  Governor  otherwise  than  through 
the  channel  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  This  was  an  entirely  new 
offence  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Munro.  Sir  George  Barlow  had 
given  no  opinion  upon  it ;  it  had  not  been  discussed  between  him 
and  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
clearly  at  liberty  to  act  in  this  point  as  he  pleased.  He  does 
not  reprimand  Colonel  Munro  for  obeying  Sir  George  Barlow's 
orders  ;  for  Sir  George  had  given  no  orders  upon  the  subject ;  but  he 
blames  him  for  transgressing  a  well-known  and  important  rule  of  the 
service.  We  have  great  doubts  if  he  was  not  quite  right  in  giving  this 
reprimand.  But  at  all  events,  if  he  were  wrong — if  Colonel  Munro 
were  not  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed,  still  the  erroneous  punishment 
which  the  General  had  inflicted  merited  no  such  severe  retribution  as 
that  resorted  to  by  Sir  George  Barlow.  There  are  no  reflections  in 
the  paper  on  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  or  the  Government.  The 
reprimand  is  grounded  entirely  upon  the  breach  of  that  military  dis- 
cipline which  it  was  undoubtedly  the  business  of  General  Macdowall 
to  maintain  in  the  most  perfect  purity  and  vigour.  Nor  has  the  paper 
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any  one  expression  in  it  foreign  to  this  purpose.  We  were,  indeed 
not  a  little  astonished  at  reading  it.  We  had  imagined  that  a  paper, 
which  drew  after  it  such  a  long  train  of  dismissals  and  suspensions 
must  have  contained  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment,— an  exhortation  to  the  troops  to  throw  off  their  allegiance, — or 
an  advice  to  the  natives  to  drive  their  intrusive  masters  away,  and 
become  as  free  as  their  forefathers  had  left  them.  Instead  of  this,  we 
find  nothing  more  than  a  common  reprimand  from  a  Commander 
in-chief  to  a  subordinate  officer,  for  transgressing  the  bounds  of  his 
duty.  If  Sir  George  Barlow  had  governed  kingdoms  six  months 
longer,  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  would  have  been  a  little  more 
moderate. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the 
punishment  of  General  Macdowall,  we  can  scarcely  think  there  can  be 
any  with  regard  to  the  conduct  observed  towards  the  adjutant-general 
and  his  deputy.  They  were  the  subordinates  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  were  peremptorily  bound  to  publish  any  general  orders  which 
he  might  command  them  to  publish.  They  would  have  been  liable 
to  very  severe  punishment  if  they  had  not ;  and  it  appears  to  us  the 
most  flagrant  outrage  against  all  justice,  to  convert  their  obedience 
into  a  fault.  It  is  true  no  subordinate  officer  is  bound  to  obey  any 
order  which  is  plainly,  and  to  any  common  apprehension,  illegal ;  but 
then  the  illegality  must  be  quite  manifest ;  the  order  must  imply  such 
a  contradiction  to  common  sense,  and  such  a  violation  of  duties 
superior  to  the  duty  of  military  obedience,  that  there  can  be  scarcely 
two  opinions  on  the  subject.  Wherever  any  fair  doubt  can  be  raised, 
the  obedience  of  the  inferior  officer  is  to  be  considered  as  proper  and 
meritorious.  Upon  any  other  principle  his  situation  is  the  most  cruel 
imaginable  :  he  is  liable  to  the  severest  punishment,  even  to  instant 
death,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  ;  and  if  he  does  obey  he  is  exposed  to  the 
animadversion  of  the  civil  power,  which  teaches  him  that  he  ought  to 
have  canvassed  the  order, — to  have  remonstrated  against  it, — and,  in 
case  this  opposition  proved  ineffectual,  to  have  disobeyed  it.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  imprisonment  of  Colonel  Capper  and 
Major  Boles  to  have  been  an  act  of  great  severity  and  great  indis- 
cretion, and  such  as  might  very  fairly  give  great  offence  to  an  army, 
who  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  same  punishment,  for  the  same 
adherence  to  their  duties. 

"  The  measure  of  removing  Lieutenant- Colonel  Capper  and  Major 
Boles,"  says  Mr.  Petrie,  "was  universally  condemned  by  the  most 
respectable  officers  in  the  army,  and  not  more  so  by  the  officers  in  the 
Company's  service  than  by  those  of  his  Majesty's  regiments.  It  was 
felt  by  all  as  the  introduction  of  a  most  dangerous  principle,  and 
setting  a  pernicious  example  of  disobedience  and  insubordination  to 
all  the  gradations  of  military  rank  and  authority;  teaching  inferior 
officers  to  question  the  legality  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and 
bringing  into  discussion  questions  which  may  endanger  the  very 
existence  of  Government.  Our  proceedings  at  this  time  operated  like 
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an  electric  shock,  and  gave  rise  to  combinations,  associations,  and 
discussions  pregnant  with  danger  to  every  constituted  authority  in 
India.  It  was  observed  that  the  removal  of  General  Macdowall 
(admitting  the  expediency  of  that  measure)  sufficiently  vindicated  the 
authority  of  Government,  and  exhibited  to  the  army  a  memorable  proof 
that  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  civil  authority. 

"  The  offence  came  from  the  General,  and  he  was  punished  for  it ; 
but  to  suspend  from  the  service  the  mere  instruments  of  office,  for  the 
ordinary  transmission  of  an  order  to  the  army,  was  universally  con- 
demned as  an  act  of  inapplicable  severity,  which  might  do  infinite 
mischief,  but  could  not  accomplish  any  good  or  beneficial  purpose. 
It  was  to  court  unpopularity,  and  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  which  was 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  every  division  of  the  army ;  that  to  vindicate 
the  measure  on  the  assumed  illegality  of  the  order,  is  to  resort  to  a 
principle  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  capable  of  being  extended  in 
its  application  to  purposes  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  all  authority, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  If  subordinate  officers  are  encouraged  to 
judge  of  the  legality  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  we  introduce  a 
precedent  of  incalculable  mischief,  neither  justified  by  the  spirit  nor 
practice  of  the  laws.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  the  responsibility  on  the 
head  of  the  authority  which  issues  the  order,  except  in  cases  so  plain 
that  the  most  common  capacity  can  judge  of  their  being  direct  viola- 
tions of  the  established  and  acknowledged  laws  ?  Is  the  intemperance 
of  the  expressions,  the  indiscretion  of  the  opinions,  the  inflammatory 
tendency  of  the  order,  so  eminently  dangerous,  so  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  to  mutiny  and  disobedience,  so  strongly  marked  with  features 
of  criminality  as  not  to  be  mistaken  ?  Was  the  order,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask,  of  this  description,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  adjutant- 
general  and  his  deputy  in  their  refusal  to  publish  it,  to  disobey  the 
order  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  revolt  from  his  authority,  and  to 
complain  of  him  to  the  Government  ?  Such  were  the  views  I  took  of 
that  unhappy  transaction ;  and,  as  I  foresaw  serious  mischiei  from 
the  measure,  not  only  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  but  even  to  the 
security  of  the  civil  Government,  it  was  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion 
to  Sir  G.  Barlow,  and  to  use  every  argument  which  my  reason  sug- 
gested, to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  order.  In  this  I  completely 
failed  :  the  suspension  took  effect ;  and  the  match  was  laid  that  has 
communicated  the  flame  to  almost  every  military  mind  in  India.  I 
recorded  no  dissent ;  for,  as  a  formal  opposition  could  only  tend  to 
exonerate  myself  from  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility,  without 
effecting  any  good  public  purpose,  and  might  probably  be  miscon- 
strued or  misconceived  by  those  to  whom  our  proceedings  were  made 
known,  it  was  a  more  honourable  discharge  of  my  duty  to  relinquish 
this  advantage,  than  to  comply  with  the  mere  letter  of  the  order 
respecting  dissents.  I  explained  this  motive  of  my  conduct  to  Sir  G. 
Barlow."— Statement  of  Facts,  pp.  20—23. 

After  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  Government,  the 
disaffection  of  the  troops  rapidly  increased  ;  absurd  and  violent  mani- 
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festoes  were  published  by  the  general  officers ;  Government  was  in- 
sulted ;  and  the  army  soon  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 

When  the  mutiny  was  fairly  begun,  the  conduct  of  the  Madras 
Government,  in  quelling  it,  seems  nearly  as  objectionable  as  that  by  which 
it  had  been  excited.  The  Governor,  in  attempting  to  be  dignified,  per- 
petually fell  into  the  most  puerile  irritability  ;  and,  wishing  to  be  firm, 
was  guilty  of  injustice  and  violence.  Invitations  to  dinner  were  made 
an  affair  of  state.  Long  negotiations  appear,  respecting  whole  corps 
of  officers  who  refused  to  dine  with  Sir  George  Barlow ;  and  the  first 
persons  in  the  settlement  were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  eat  the 
repast  which  his  Excellency  had  prepared  for  them.  A  whole  school 
of  military  lads  were  sent  away  for  some  trifling  display  of  partiality 
to  the  cause  of  the  army ;  and  every  unfortunate  measure  recurred 
to,  which  a  weak  understanding  and  a  captious  temper  could  employ 
to  bring  a  Government  into  contempt.  Officers  were  dismissed,  but 
dismissed  without  trial,  and  even  without  accusation.  The  object 
seemed  to  be  to  punish  somebody ;  whether  it  was  the  right  or  the 
wrong  person  was  less  material.  Sometimes  the  subordinate  was 
selected  where  the  principal  was  guilty  ;  sometimes  the  superior  was 
sacrificed  for  the  ungovernable  conduct  of  those  who  were  under  his 
charge.  The  blows  were  strong  enough  ;  but  they  came  from  a  man 
who  shut  his  eyes  and  struck  at  random ; — conscious  that  he  must  do 
something  to  repel  the  danger, — but  so  agitated  by  its  proximity  that 
he  could  not  look  at  it,  or  take  a  proper  aim. 

Among  other  absurd  measures  resorted  to  by  this  new  Eastern 
Emperor  was  the  notable  expedient  of  imposing  a  test  upon  the  officers 
of  the  army,  expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  some  officers  were  in  open 
rebellion,  others  fluctuating,  and  many  almost  resolved  to  adhere  to 
their  duty,  it  had  the  very  natural  and  probable  effect  of  uniting  them 
all  in  opposition  to  Government.  To  impose  a  test,  or  trial  of  opinions, 
is  at  all  times  an  unpopular  species  of  inquisition ;  and  at  a  period 
when  men  were  hesitating  whether  they  should  obey  or  not,  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  dangerous  and  rash  measure.  It  could  be  no  security  ; 
for  men  who  would  otherwise  rebel  against  their  Government,  certainly 
would  not  be  restrained  by  any  verbal  barriers  of  this  kind;  and,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  promised  no  effectual  security,  it  appeared  to 
increase  the  danger  of  irritated  combination.  This  very  rash  measure 
immediately  produced  the  strongest  representations  and  remonstrances 
from  king's  officers  of  the  most  unquestionable  loyalty. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vesey,  commanding  at  Palamcotah,  appre- 
hends the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  southern 
provinces,  if  Colonel  Wilkinson  makes  any  hostile  movements  from 
Trichinopoly.  In  different  letters  he  states  that  such  a  step  must 
inevitably  throw  the  Company's  troops  into  open  revolt.  He  has  ven- 
tured to  write  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Colonel  Wilkinson,  entreating 
him  not  to  march  against  the  southern  troops,  and  pointing  out  the 
ruinous  consequences  which  may  be  expected  from  such  a  measure. 
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u  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stuart  in  Travancore,  and  Colonel  Forbes  in 
Malabar,  have  written,  that  they  are  under  no  apprehension  for  the 
tranquillity  of  those  provinces,  or  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Company's 
troops,  if  Government  does  not  insist  on  enforcing  the  orders  for  the 
signature  of  the  test ;  but  that,  if  this  is  attempted,  the  security  of 
the  country  will  be  imminently  endangered.  These  orders  are  to  be 
enforced  ;  and  I  tremble  for  the  consequences." — Statement  of  Facts, 
PP-  S3,  54- 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Col.  Stuart,  commanding  a 
king's  regiment,  was  soon  after  received  by  Sir  George  Barlow  : — 

"  The  late  measures  of  Government,  as  carried  into  effect  at  the 
Presidency  and  Trichinopoly,  have  created  a  most  violent  ferment 
among  the  corps  here.  At  these  places  where  the  European  force  was 
so  far  superior  in  number  to  the  Native,  the  measure  probably  was 
executed  without  difficulty ;  but  here,  where  there  are  seven  battalions 
of  sepoys,  and  a  company  and  a  half  of  artillery  to  one  regiment,  I 
found  it  totally  impossible  to  carry  the  business  to  the  same  length, 
particularly  as  any  tumult  among  our  own  corps  would  certainly  bring 
the  people  of  Travancore  upon  us. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  me,  with  the  small  force  I  can  depend 
upon,  to  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent  here  by  any  acts  of  violence. 

"  Most  sincerely  and  anxiously  do  I  wish  that  the  present  tumult 
may  subside,  v;ithout  fatal  consequences  ;  which,  if  the  present  violent 
measures  are  continued,  I  much  fear  will  not  be  the  case,  If  blood  is 
once  spilt  in  the  cause,  there  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  end ;  and  the 
probable  consequence  will  be,  that  India  will  be  lost  for  ever.  So 
many  officers  of  the  army  have  gone  to  such  lengths,  that,  unless  a 
general  amnesty  is  granted,  tranquillity  can  never  be  restored. 

"  The  honourable  the  Governor  in  council  will  not,  I  trust,  impute 
to  me  any  other  motives  for  having  thus  given  my  opinion.  I  am 
actuated  solely  by  anxiety  for  the  public  good  and  the  benefit  of  my 
country ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty,  holding  the  responsible  situation 
I  now  do,  to  express  my  sentiments  at  so  awful  a  period. 

"  Where  there  are  any  prospects  of  success,  it  might  be  right  to 
persevere ;  but,  where  every  day's  experience  proves,  that  the  more 
coercive  the  measures  adopted,  the  more  violent  are  the  consequences, 
a  different  and  more  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be  adopted, 
I  have  the  honour,"  &c. — Statement  of  Facts  ^  pp.  55,  56. 

"A  letter  from  Colonel  Forbes,  commanding  in  Malabar,  states, 
that  to  prevent  a  revolt  in  the  province,  and  the  probable  march  of 
the  Company's  troops  towards  Seringapatam,  he  had  accepted  of  a 
modification  in  the  test,  to  be  signed  by  the  officers  on  their  parole,  to 
make  no  hostile  movements  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  was 
known. — Disapproved  by  Government,  and  ordered  to  enforce  the 
former  orders." — Ibid.,  p.  61. 

It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  that  in  spite  of  these  repeated  remon« 
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strances  from  officers,  whose  loyalty  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  could  not  be  suspected,  this  test  was  ordered  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  severest  rebukes  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  presumed  to 
doubt  of  its  propriety,  or  suspend  its  operation.  Nor  let  any  man  say 
that  the  opinionative  person  who  persevered  in  this  measure  saw  more 
clearly  and  deeply  into  the  consequence  of  his  own  measures  than 
those  who  were  about  him  :  for  unless  Mr.  Petrie  has  been  guilty,  and 
repeatedly  guilty,  of  a  most  downright  and  wilful  falsehood,  Sir  George 
Barlow  had  not  the  most  distant  conception,  during  all  these  measures, 
that  the  army  would  ever  venture  upon  revolt. 

"  Government,  or  rather  the  head  of  the  Government,  was  never 
correctly  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  the  army,  or  I  think  he  would 
have  acted  otherwise ;  he  was  told,  and  he  was  willing  to  believe,  that 
the  discontents  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  troops  :  that  a 
great  majority  disapproved  of  their  proceedings,  and  were  firmly  and 
unalterably  attached  to  Government." — Ibid.,  pp.  23,  24. 

In  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Petrie  had  with  Sir  George  Barlow 
upon  the  subject  of  the  army — and  in  the  course  of  which  he  recom- 
mends to  that  gentleman  more  lenient  measures,.and  warns  him  of  the 
increasing  disaffection  of  the  troops— he  gave  us  the  following  account 
of  Sir  George  Barlow's  notions  of  the  then  state  of  the  army  :— 

"  Sir  G.  Barlow  assured  me  I  was  greatly  misinformed ;  that  he 
could  rely  upon  his  intelligence  ;  and  would  produce  to  council  the 
most  satisfactory  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  army  :  that  the  discontents  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  southern  division  of  the  army ;  that  the  troops  composing  the 
subsidiary  force,  those  in  the  ceded  districts,  in  the  centre,  and  a  part 
of  the  northern  division,  were  all  untainted  by  those  principles,  which 
had  misled  the  rest  of  the  army." — Ibid.,  pp.  27,  28. 

All  those  violent  measures,  then,  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  which 
have  been  so  much  extolled,  were  not  measures  of  the  consequences 
of  which  their  author  had  the  most  distant  suspicion.  They  were 
not  the  acts  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  must  unavoidably,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  irritate,  but  that  he  could  ultimately  overcome 
that  irritation.  They  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  proceeded  from 
a  most  gross  and  scandalous  ignorance  of  the  opinions  of  the  army. 
He  expected  passive  submission,  and  met  with  universal  revolt.  So 
far,  then,  his  want  of  intelligence  and  sagacity  are  unquestionably 
proved.  He  did  not  proceed  with  useful  measures,  and  run  the  risk 
of  a  revolt,  for  which  he  was  fully  prepared;  but  he  carried  these 
measures  into  execution,  firmly  convinced  that  they  would  occasion 
no  revolt  at  all. 

The  fatal  nature  of  this  mistake  is  best  exemplified  by  the  means 
recurred  to  for  its  correction.  The  grand  expedient  relied  upon  was 
to  instigate  the  natives,  men  and  officers,  to  disobey  their  European 
commanders ;  an  expedient  by  which  present  safety  was  secured  at 
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the  expense  of  every  principle  vipon  which  the  permanence  of  our 
Indian  empire  rests.  There  never  was  in  the  world  a  more  singular 
spectacle  than  to  see  a  few  thousand  Europeans  governing  so  despoti- 
cally fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  people,  of  different  climate,  religion,  and 
habits — forming  them  into  large  and  well-disciplined  armies — and 
leading  them  out  to  the  further  subjugation  of  the  native  powers  of 
India.  But  can  any  words  be  strong  enough  to  paint  the  rashness  of 
provoking  a  mutiny,  which  could  only  be  got  under  by  teaching  these 
armies  to  act  against  their  European  commanders,  and  to  use  their 
actual  strength  in  overpowering  their  officers  ? — or,  is  any  man 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  firmness  and  sagacity,  who  gets  rid  of  a 
present  danger  by  encouraging  a  principle  which  renders  that  danger 
more  frequent  and  more  violent  ?  We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a 
more  unwise  or  a  more  un statesmanlike  action  was  never  committed 
by  any  man  in  any  country  ;  and  we  are  grievously  mistaken,  if  any 
length  of  time  elapse  before  the  evil  consequences  of  it  are  felt  and 
deplored  by  every  man  who  deems  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  colonies 
of  any  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mother  country.  We  cannot 
help  contrasting  the  management  of  the  discontents  of  the  Madras 
army,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  same  difficulty  was  got  over  with 
the  army  of  Bengal.  A  little  increase  of  attention  and  emolument  to 
the  head  of  that  army,  under  the  management  of  a  man  of  rank  and 
talents,  dissipated  appearances  which  the  sceptered  pomp  of  a  mer- 
chant's clerk  would  have  blown  up  into  a  rebellion  in  three  weeks  ;  and 
yet  the  Bengal  army  is  at  this  moment  in  as  good  a  state  of  discipline 
as  the  English  fleet  to  which  Lord  Howe  made  such  abject  concessions  — 
and  in  a  state  to  be  much  more  permanently  depended  upon  than  the 
army  which  has  been  so  effectually  ruined  by  the  inconveniently  great 
soul  of  the  present  Governor  of  Madras. 

Sir  George  Barlow's  agent,  though  faithful  to  his  employment  of 
calumniating  those  who  were  in  any  degree  opposed  to  his  principal, 
seldom  loses  sight  of  sound  discretion,  and  confines  his  invectives  to 
whole  bodies  of  men  except  where  the  dead  are  concerned.  Against 
Colonel  Capper,  General  Macdowall,  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  are  now 
no  longer  alive  to  answer  for  themselves,  he  is  intrepidly  severe  ;  in  all 
these  instances  he  gives  a  full  loose  to  his  sense  of  duty,  and  inflicts 
upon  them  the  severest  chastisement.  In  his  attack  upon  the  civilians, 
he  is  particularly  careful  to  keep  to  generals  ;  and  so  rigidly  does  he 
adhere  to  this  principle,  that  he  does  not  support  his  assertion,  that 
the  civil  service  was  disaffected  as  well  as  the  military,  by  one  single 
name,  one  single  fact,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  than  his  own 
affirmation  of  the  fact.  The  truth  (as  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  case 
from  such  sort  of  evidence)  is  diametrically  opposite.  Nothing  could 
be  more  exemplary,  during  the  whole  of  the  rebellion,  than  the  conduct 
of  the  civil  servants  ;  and  though  the  courts  of  justice  were  interfered 
with — though  the  most  respectable  servants  of  the  Company  were 
punished  for  the  verdicts  they  had  given  as  jurymen — though  many 
were  dismissed  for  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  pleasure  of  Govern- 
ment, even  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  where  remonstrance  was 
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absolutely  necessary — though  the  greatest  provocation  was  given,  and 
the  greatest  opportunity  afforded,  to  the  civil  servants  for  revolt — 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  shadow  of  disaffection 
has  been  proved  against  any  civil  servant.  This  we  say,  from  an 
accurate  examination  of  all  the  papers  which  have  been  published 
on  the  subject;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  unjust,  unfounded,  and  profligate  charge  made  against 
any  body  of  men ;  nor  have  we  often  witnessed  a  more  complete 
scene  of  folly  and  violence,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment to  its  civil  servants,  exhibited  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
mutiny. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  Indian  army  was 
ultimately  driven  into  revolt  by  the  indiscretion  and  violence  of  the 
Madras  Government  ?  and  that  every  evil  which  has  happened  might, 
with  the  greatest  possible  facility,  have  been  avoided. 

We  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  Governor  always  meant  well ; 
but,  we  are  equally  certain  that  he  almost  always  acted  ill ;  and  where 
incapacity  rises  to  a  certain  height,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
motive  is  of  very  little  consequence.  That  the  late  General  Mac- 
dowall  was  a  weak  man,  is  unquestionable.  He  was  also  irritated  (and 
not  without  reason),  because  he  was  deprived  of  a  seat  in  council, 
which  the  commanders  before  him  had  commonly  enjoyed.  A  little 
attention,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Government — the  compliment 
of  consulting  him  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  profession — any 
of  those  little  arts  which  are  taught,  not  by  a  consummate  political 
skill,  but  dictated  by  common  good  nature,  and  by  the  habit  of 
mingling  with  the  world,  would  have  produced  the  effects  of  con- 
ciliation, and  employed  the  force  of  General  Macdowall's  authority  in 
bringing  the  army  into  a  better  temper  of  mind.  Instead  of  this,  it 
appears  to  have  been  almost  the  object,  and  if  not  the  object,  certainly 
the  practice,  of  the  Madras  Government  te  neglect  and  insult  this 
officer.  Changes  of  the  greatest  importance  were  made  without  his 
advice,  and  even  without  any  communication  with  him ;  and  it  was 
too  visible  to  those  whom  he  was  to  command,  that  he  himself 
possessed  no  sort  of  credit  with  his  superiors.  As  to  the  tour  which 
General  Macdowall  is  supposed  to  have  made  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  disaffection  among  the  troops,  and  the  part  which  he  is 
represented  by  the  agents  to  have  taken  in  the  quarrels  of  the  civilians 
with  the  Government,  we  utterly  discredit  these  imputations.  They 
are  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence ;  and  we  believe  them  to  be 
mere  inventions,  circulated  by  the  friends  of  the  Madras  Government. 
General  Macdowall  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  weak,  pompous  man ; 
extremely  out  of  humour  ;  offended  with  the  slights  he  had  experienced ; 
and  whom  any  man  of  common  address  might  have  managed  with  the 
greatest  ease  :  but  we  do  not  see,  in  any  part  of  his  conduct,  the 
shadow  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
assertion  would  never  have  been  made,  if  he  himself  had  been  alive 
to  prove  its  injustice. 

Besides  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  General  Macdowall,  we 
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have  great  doubts  whether  the  Madras  Government  ought  not  to  have 
suffered  Colonel  Munro  to  be  put  upon  his  trial ;  and  to  punish  the 
officers  who  solicited  that  trial  for  the  purgation  of  their  own  characters, 
appears  to  us  (whatever  the  intention  was)  to  have  been  an  act  of 
mere  tyranny.  We  think,  too,  that  General  Macdowall  was  very 
hastily  and  unadvisedly  removed  from  his  situation ;  and  upon  the 
unjust  treatment  of  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles  there  can  scarcely 
be  two  opinions.  In  the  progress  of  the  mutiny,  instead  of  discovering 
in  the  Madras  Government  any  appearances  of  temper  and  wisdom, 
they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  quite  as  much  irritated  and  heated  as 
the  army,  and  to  have  been  betrayed  into  excesses  nearly  as  criminal, 
and  infinitely  more  contemptible  and  puerile.  The  head  of  a  great 
kingdom  bickering  with  his  officers  about  invitations  to  dinner— the 
Commander-in- Chief  of  the  forces  negotiating  that  the  dinner  should 
be  loyally  eaten — the  obstinate  absurdity  of  the  test — the  total  want  of 
selection  in  the  objects  of  punishment — and  the  wickedness,  or  the 
insanity,  of  teaching  the  sepoy  to  rise  against  his  European  officer — 
the  contempt  of  the  decision  of  juries  in  civil  cases — and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  juries  themselves  ;  such  a  system  of  conduct  as  this  would 
infallibly  doom  any  individual  to  punishment,  if  it  did  not,  fortunately 
for  him,  display  precisely  that  contempt  of  men's  feelings,  and  that 
passion  for  insulting  multitudes,  which  is  so  congenial  to  our  present 
Government  at  home,  and  which  passes  now  so  currently  for  wisdom 
and  courage.  .  By  these  means,  the  liberties  of  great  nations  are 
frequently  destroyed — and  destroyed  with  impunity  to  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crime.  In  distant  colonies,  however,  governors  who  attempt 
the  same  system  of  tyranny  are  in  no  little  danger  from  the  indignation 
of  their  subjects ;  for  though  men  will  often  yield  up  their  happiness 
to  kings  who  have  been  always  kings,  they  are  not  inclined  to  show 
the  same  deference  to  men  who  have  been  merchant's  clerks  yesterday 
and  are  kings  to-day.  From  a  danger  of  this  kind,  the  Governor  of 
Madras  appears  to  us  to  have  very  narrowly  escaped.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  he  is  grateful  for  his  good  luck  ;  and  that  he  will  now  awake 
from  his  gorgeous  dreams  of  mercantile  monarchy,  to  good  nature, 
moderation,  and  common  sense. 


BROUGHTON'S  LETTERS  FROM  A  MAHRATTA  CAMP 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1809. 


By  THOMAS  DUER  BROUGHTON.     1813.     Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

THIS  is  a  lively,  entertaining,  well-written  book  ;  and  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  to  our  readers.     Mr.  Thomas  Duer 
Broughton  does  not,  it  is  true,  carry  any  great  weight  of  metal ;  but, 
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placed  in  a  curious  and  novel  scene,  he  has  described  what  he  saw 
from  day  to  day,  and  preserved,  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers,  the 
impressions  which  those  scenes  made  upon  him,  while  they  were  yet 
strong  and  fresh.  The  journals  of  military  men  are  given  to  the 
public  much  more  frequently  than  they  used  to  be  ;  and  we  consider 
this  class  of  publications  as  one  of  great  utility  and  importance.  The 
duties  of  such  men  lead  them  into  countries  very  little  known  to 
Europeans,  and  give  to  them  the  means  of  observing  and  describing 
very  striking  peculiarities  in  manners,  habits,  and  governments.  To 
lay  these  before  the  public  is  a  praiseworthy  undertaking  ;  and,  if  done 
simply  and  modestly  (as  is  the  case  with  this  publication),  deserves 
great  encouragement.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  writing,  are  prevented 
from  attempting  this  by  the  fear  of  not  writing  sufficiently  well;  but 
where  there  is  any  thing  new  and  entertaining  to  tell,  the  style  becomes 
of  comparatively  little  importance.  He  who  lives  in  a  Mahratta  camp, 
and  tells  us  what  he  hears  and  sees,  can  scarcely  tell  it  amiss.  As  far 
as  mere  style  is  concerned,  it  matters  very  little  whether  he  writes  like 
Ccesar  or  Nullus.  Though  we  praise  Mr.  Broughton  for  his  book,  and 
praise  him  very  sincerely,  we  must  warn  him  against  that  dreadful 
propensity  which  young  men  have  for  writing  verses.  There  is  nothing 
of  which  Nature  has  been  more  bountiful  than  poets.  They  swarm 
like  the  spawn  of  cod-fish,  with  a  vicious  fecundity,  that  invites  and 
requires  destruction.  To  publish  verses  is  become  a  sort  of  evidence 
that  a  man  wants  sense  ;  which  is  repelled  not  by  writing  good  verses, 
but  by  writing  excellent  verses  ; — by  doing  what  Lord  Byron  has  done  ; 
— by  displaying  talents  great  enough  to  overcome  the  disgust  which 
proceeds  from  satiety,  and  showing  that  all  things  may  become  new 
under  the  reviving  touch  of  genius.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent 
and  do  well :  we  hope  Mr.  Broughton  will  enter  into  proper  securities 
with  his  intimate  friends  to  write  no  more  verses. 

The  most  prominent  character  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Broughton 
seems  to  be  that  of  Scindia,  whom  he  had  every  opportunity  of 
observing,  and  whose  character  he  appears  perfectly  to  have  under- 
stood ;— a  disgraceful  liar,  living  with  buffoons  and  parasites — unsteady 
in  his  friendships — a  babbling  drunkard — equally  despised  by  his 
enemies  and  his  pretended  friends.  Happy  the  people  who  have  only 
to  contemplate  such  a  prince  in  description,  and  at  a  distance.  The 
people  over  whom  he  reigns  seem,  by  the  description  of  Mr.  Broughton, 
to  be  well  worthy  of  such  a  monarch.  Treacherous,  cruel,  false — 
robbing  and  robbed — deceiving  and  deceived ;  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  power  such  a  society  is  held  together,  and  why 
every  thing  in  it  is  not  long  since  resolved  into  its  primitive  elements. 

"  A  very  distinguished  corps  in  this  motley  camp,"  says  Mr. 
Broughton,  "  is  the  Shohdas — literally  the  scoundrels.  They  form  a 
regularly  organised  body,  under  a  chief  named  Fazil  Khan ;  to  whose 
orders  they  pay  implicit  obedience.  They  are  the  licensed  thieves 
and  robbers  of  the  camp  ;  and,  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their 
principal  derives  a  very  considerable  revenue.  On  marching  days 
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they  are  assembled  under  their  leader,  and  act  as  porters  for  the  Muha 
Raj's  baggage.  At  sieges  they  dig  the  trenches,  erect  the  batteries, 
and  carry  the  scaling  ladders.  But  their  grand  concern  is  the  gambling 
houses,  which  are  placed  under  their  immediate  control  and  superin- 
tendence, and  where  they  practise  all  the  refinements  of  accomplished 
villany  to  decoy  and  impose  upon  the  unwary,  which  you  perhaps 
fondly  flatter  yourself  are  the  distinguished  excellences  of  these  estab- 
lishments in  Europe.  Baboo  Khan,  a  Mahratta  chief  of  some  rank 
and  consideration,  is  an  avowed  patron  of  this  curious  society ;  and 
is,  in  fact,  though  in  a  higher  sphere,  as  accomplished  a  Shohda  as 
any  of  the  band.  About  a  year  ago,  a  merchant  came  to  the  camp 
with  horses  for  sale.  The  Khan  chose  out  some  of  the  most  valuable, 
and  paid  down  the  merchant's  own  price  for  them  on  the  spot ; 
desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  more,  as  he  was  about  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  his  own  Risalu.  Such  unheard-of  honesty 
and  liberality  induced  other  merchants  to  bring  their  horses  also  for 
sale.  The  Mahratta  took  them  all  at  the  prices  demanded  ;  but,  when 
the  owners  came  for  payment,  he  scoffed  at  them  for  their  credulity, 
and  had  them  actually  beaten  away  from  his  tent  by  the  rascally  crew 
who  always  attend  upon  him.  The  merchants  carried  their  complaint 
to  the  Muha  Raj  ;  and  after  waiting  for  several  months  in  expectation 
of  justice  being  done  them,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven  annas  in  the 
rupee ;  besides  a  deduction  for  the  Buniyas,  with  whom  the  unfor- 
tunate fellows  had  been  obliged  to  run  in  debt  for  subsistence  during 
their  stay  in  camp.  The  whole  transaction  lasted  about  a  twelve- 
month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  obliged  to  decamp,  with 
less  than  one-third  of  what  was  strictly  their  due. 

"  Where  such  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  are  committed  with 
impunity,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  much  misery  among 
the  poorer  orders  of  the  community.  When  grain  is  dear,  hundreds 
of  poor  families  are  driven  to  the  most  distressing  shifts  to  obtain  a 
bare  subsistence.  At  such  times  I  have  often  seen  women  and 
children  employed  in  picking  out  the  undigested  grains  of  corn  from 
the  dung  of  the  different  animals  about  the  camp.  Even  now,  when 
grain  is  by  no  means  at  a  high  price  (wheat  being  sold  in  the  market 
for  thirteen  seers  for  the  rupee),  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  move  out  of 
the  limits  of  our  own  camp,  without  witnessing  the  most  shocking 
proofs  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  I  was  returning  from  a  ride  the 
other  morning,  when  two  miserable-looking  women  followed  me  for 
charity ;  each  had  a  little  infant  in  her  arms  ;  and  one  of  them 
repeatedly  offered  to  sell  hers  for  the  trifling  sum  of  two  rupees. 
Many  of  our  Sipahees  and  servants  have  children,  whom  they  have 
either  purchased  in  this  manner,  or  picked  up  begging  among  our 
tents.  In  adopting  these  little  wretches,  however,  they  have  so  often 
been  taken  in,  that  they  are  now  more  cautious  in  indulging  their 
charitable  propensities.  The  poor  people  of  the  army,  finding  that  a 
child,  who  told  a  piteous  tale,  and  appeared  to  be  starving,  was  sure 
to  find  a  protector  in  our  camp,  used,  in  hard  times,  to  send  their 
children  out  to  beg  ;  and  when  better  able  to  support  them  themselves, 
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would  pretend  to  discover  their  lost  infants,  and  reclaim  them." — 
(pp.  32-34.) 

The  passage  of  a  Mahratta  army  over  an  hostile  country,  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  curse  which  can  happen  to  any  people  where  French 
armies  are  unknown.  We  are  always  glad  to  bring  the  scenery  of  war 
before  the  eyes  of  those  men  who  sit  at  home  with  full  stomachs  and 
safe  bodies,  and  are  always  ready  with  vote  and  clamour  to  drive  their 
country  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  every  nation  in  the  world. 

"  We  observed  several  fine  villages  on  the  Kota  side  of  the  river, 
situated  upon  level  spots  among  the  ravines  which  intersect  the 
country  for  a  mile  from  the  bank.  By  the  route  we  went,  our  march 
was  protracted  to  nearly  twenty-two  miles  ;  the  road  lay  over  a  con- 
tinued plain,  covered  with  fields  of  young  corn,  affording  fine  forage 
for  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  men,  women, 
and  children,  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots  ;  while  their  cattle  were  turned 
loose  to  graze  at  liberty,  and  make  the  most  of  such  an  abundant 
harvest.  We  also  fell  in  with  large  ricks  of  Knrbee,  the  dried  stalks  of 
Bajiru  and  Jooar,  two  inferior  kinds  of  grain  ;  an  excellent  fodder  for 
the  camels.  To  each  of  these  three  or  four  horsemen  immediately 
attached  themselves,  and  appropriated  it  to  their  own  use :  so  that 
when  our  cattle  went  out  for  forage  after  the  march,  there  was  as  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  it  as  if  we  had  halted  near  the  spot  for  a  month. 
— The  villages  around  the  camp  are  all  in  ruins  :  and  in  some  of  them 
I  have  seen  a  few  wretched  villagers,  sheltered  under  the  mud  walls  or 
broken  roofs,  and  watching  over  an  herd  of  miserable  half-starved 
cattle.  They  assured  me  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
province  had  been  driven  to  Kota  or  Boondee,  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  repeated  ravages  of  different  Mahratta  armies ;  and  that,  of  those 
who  remained,  most  had  perished  by  want  and  variety  of  misery. 
Their  tale  was  truly  piteous,  and  was  accompanied  with  hearty  curses 
invoked  upon  the  whole  Mahratta  race,  whom  they  justly  regard  as  the 
authors  of  all  their  misery.  You,  my  dear  brother,  will,  I  dare  say,  ere 
this,  be  inclined  to  join  these  poor  people  in  detestation  of  a  tribe, 
whose  acts  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  you  acquainted  with  through- 
out one  whole  year.  Unless  we  should  go  to  Ajmeer,  of  which,  by  the 
by,  there  is  now  some  prospect,  I  shall,  with  that  year,  close  my  regular 
communications.  To  continue  them  would  only  be  to  go  over  again 
the  same  unvaried  ground ;  to  retrace  the  same  acts  of  oppression  and 
fraud;  detail  the  same  chicanery,  folly,  and  intrigues  ;  and  to  describe 
the  same  festivals  and.  ceremonies.  If  I  may  judge  of  your  feelings 
by  my  own,  you  are  already  heartily  sick  of  them  all  ;  and  will  hail 
the  letter  that  brings  you  the  conclusion  of  their  history,  as  I  shall  the 
day  when  I  can  turn  my  back  on  a  people,  proud  and  jealous  as  the 
Chinese,  vain  and  unpolished  as  the'Americans,  and  as  tyrannical  and 
perfidious  as  the  French." — (pp.  53,  336,  337.) 

The  justice  of  these  Hindoo  highwaymen  seems  to  be  as  barbarous 
as  their  injustice.   The  prime  minister  himself  perambulates  the  bazaar 
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or  market ;  and  when  a  tradesman  is  detected  selling  by  false  weight 
or  measure,  this  great  officer  breaks  the  culprit's  head  with  a  large 
wooden  mallet  kept  especially  for  that  purpose.  Their  mode  of 
recovering  debts  is  not  less  extraordinary.  When  the  creditor  cannot 
recover  his  money,  and  begins  to  feel  a  little  desperate,  he  sits  dhurna 
upon  his  debtor  ;  that  is,  he  squats  down  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and 
becomes  in  a  certain  degree  the  master  of  it.  Nobody  goes  in  or  comes 
out  without  his  approbation  :  he  neither  eats  himself,  nor  suffers  his 
debtor  to  eat ;  and  this  hungry  contest  is  carried  on  till  the  debt  is 
paid,  or  till  the  creditor  begins  to  think  that  the  want  of  food  is  a  greater 
evil  than  the  want  of  money. 

"  This  curious  mode  of  enforcing  a  demand  is  in  universal  practice 
among  the  Mahrattas  ;  Seendhiya  himself  not  being  exempt  from  it 
The  man  who  sits  the  dhurna,  goes  to  the  house  or  tent  of  him  whom 
he  wishes  to  bring  to  terms,  and  remains  there  till  the  affair  is  settled  : 
during  which  time  the  one  under  restraint  is  confined  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  not  suffered  to  communicate  with  any  persons  but  those 
whom  the  other  may  approve  of.  The  laws  by  which  the  dhurna  is 
regulated  are  as  well  defined  and  understood  as  those  of  any  other 
custom  whatever.  When  it  is  meant  to  be  very  strict,  the  claimant 
carries  a  number  of  his  followers,  who  surround  the  tent,  sometimes 
even  the  bed,  of  his  adversary,  and  deprive  him  altogether  of  food  :  in 
which  case,  however,  etiquette  prescribes  the  same  abstinence  to  him- 
self: the  strongest  stomach  of  course  carries  the  day.  A  custom  of 
this  kind  was  once  so  prevalent  in  the  province  and  city  of  Benares, 
that  Brahmuns  were  trained  to  remain  a  long  time  without  food.  They 
were  then  sent  to  the  door  of  some  rich  individual,  where  they  made  a 
vow  to  remain  without  eating  till  they  should  obtain  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  To  preserve  the  life  of  a  Brahmun  was  so  absolutely  a  duty, 
that  the  money  was  generally  paid ;  but  never  till  a  good  struggle  had 
taken  place  to  ascertain  whether  the  man  was  staunch  or  not  :  for 
money  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  Hindoos.  In  this  camp  there  are 
many  Brahmuns,  who  hire  themselves  out  to  sit  dhurna  for  those  who 
do  not  like  to  expose  themselves  to  so  great  an  inconvenience." — (pp. 
42,  43-) 

Amidst  the  villanies  of  this  atrocious  and  disgusting  people,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  this  virtuous  exception  in  a  young 
Mahratta  female. 

"  It  was  in  one  of  these  battalions  that  an  interesting  young  girl  was 
discovered,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  who  had  served  with  it  for  two 
or  three  years  as  a  Sipahee ;  in  which  capacity  she  had  acquired  the 
favour  of  her  superiors,  and  the  regard  of  all  her  comrades,  by  her 
quiet  and  inoffensive  behaviour,  and  regular  attention  to  the  duties  of 
her  station.  It  was  observed  that  she  always  dressed  her  own  dinner, 
and  ate  it,  and  performed  her  ablutions,  by  herself:  but  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  her  sex  was  entertained,  till  about  the  time  I 
mentioned,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  curiosity  of  a  young  Sipahee, 
who  followed  her  when  she  went  to  bathe.  After  this  she  continued  to 
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serve  for  some  months,  resolutely  declining  the  patronage  of  the  Baee, 
who  proposed  to  receive  her  into  her  own  family,  as  well  as  the  offers 
of  the  Muha  Raj  to  promote  her  in  the  corps  she  belonged  to.  The 
affair  soon  became  the  general  subject  of  conversation  in  camp :  and 
I  having  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  see  Juruor  Sing'h,  the  name  by 
which  this  Indian  D'Eon  went,  one  of  our  Sipahees,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  her,  brought  her  to  my  tent.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  very  fair,  and  though  not  handsome, 
possessed  a  most  interesting  countenance.  She  spoke  freely  of  her 
profession  and  her  immediate  situation :  but  betrayed  neither  the 
affected  bashfulness  nor  forward  boldness  which  such  a  situation  was 
likely  to  have  produced  :  and  let  it  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  every 
party  concerned,  that  from  the  moment  when  her  sex  was  discovered, 
she  met  only  with  increased  respect  and  attention  from  her  comrades; 
not  an  individual  presuming  to  utter  a  word  that  might  insult  her,  or 
breathing  a  doubt  that  could  affect  her  reputation. 

"  At  length,  her  motive  for  enlisting  and  remaining  in  the  service 
was  discovered.  An  only  brother  was  confined  for  debt  at  Bopal ;  and 
this  interesting  young  creature  had  the  courage  to  enrol  herself  as  a 
common  soldier,  and  afterwards  persisted  in  exposing  her  person  to 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  military  life,  with  the  generous  idea  of 
raising  money  sufficient  to  liberate  this  loved  relation  from  confine- 
ment."—(pp.  264—266.) 

These  extracts  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  entertainment 
which  this  book  affords.  We  wish  the  Row  (when  they  get  hold  of  a 
young  man  who  has  made  notes  for  a  book)  would  be  less  splendid  in 
their  productions  ; — leave  out  pictures,  lessen  margins,  and  put  books 
more  within  the  power  of  those  who  want  them  most,  and  use  them 
best. 


TUKE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RETREAT  AT  YORK  FOR 
MAD  QUAKERS. 


Description  of  the  Retreat,  an  Institution  near  York,  for  Insane  Persons  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Containing  an  Account  of  its  Origin  and  Progress, 
the  Modes  of  Treatment,  and  a  Statement  of  Cases.  By  SAMUEL  TUKE. 
York  :  1813. 

/TPHE  Quakers  always  seem  to  succeed  in  any  institution  which  they 
•*•  undertake.  The  gaol  at  Philadelphia  will  remain  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  their  skill  and  patience  ;  and,  in  the  plan  and  conduct  of  this 
retreat  for  the  insane,  they  have  evinced  the  same  wisdom  and  perse- 
verance. 

The  present  account  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Tuke,  a  respectable  tea- 
dealer,  living  in  York,  and  given  in  a  manner  which  we  are  quite  sure 
the  most  opulent  and  important  of  his  customers  could  not  excel. 
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The  long  account  of  the  subscription,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
is  evidently  made  tedious  for  the  Quaker  market ;  and  Mr.  Tuke  is  a 
little  too  much  addicted  to  quoting.  But,  with  these  trifling  excep- 
tions, his  book  does  him  very  great  credit.  It  is  full  of  good  sense 
and  humanity,  right  feelings  and  rational  views.  The  Retreat  for 
insane  Quakers  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  York,  upon 
an  eminence  commanding  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden  and  fields  belonging  to  the  institution .  The  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  appears  to  be  conducted  is  that  of  kindness  to  the 
patients.  It  does  not  appear  to  them,  because  a  man  is  mad  upon  one 
particular  subject,  that  he  is  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  complete 
mental  degradation,  or  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  kindness  and 
gratitude.  When  a  madman  does  not  do  what  he  is  bid  to  do,  the 
shortest  method,  to  be  sure,  is  to  knock  him  down  ;  and  straps  and 
chains  are  the  species  of  prohibitions  which  are  the  least  frequently 
disregarded.  But  the  Society  of  Friends  seems  rather  to  consult  the 
interest  of  the  patient  than  the  ease  of  his  keeper  ;  and  to  aim  at  the 
government  of  the  insane,  by  creating  in  them  the  kindest  disposition 
towards  those  who  have  the  command  over  them.  Nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  wise,  humane,  or  interesting,  than  the  strict  attention 
to  the  feelings  of  their  patients  which  seems  to  prevail  in.  their 
institutions.  The  following  specimens  of  their  disposition  upon  this 
point  we  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  : — 

"  The  smallness  of  the  court,"  says  Mr.  Tuke,  "  would  be  a  serious 
defect,  if  it  was  not  generally  compensated  by  taking  such  patients 
as  are  suitable  into  the  garden ;  and  by  frequent  excursions  into 
the  city,  or  the  surrounding  country,  and  into  the  fields  of  the  insti- 
tution. One  of  these  is  surrounded  by  a  walk,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  shrubs. 

"  The  superintendent  has  also  endeavoured  to  furnish  a  source  of 
amusement,  to  those  patients  whose  walks  are  necessarily  more 
circumscribed,  by  supplying  each  of  the  courts  with  a  number  of 
animals,  such  as  rabbits,  sea  gulls,  hawks,  and  poultry.  These 
creatures  are  generally  very  familiar  with  the  patients ;  and  it  is 
believed  they  are  not  only  the  means  of  innocent  pleasure,  but  that 
the  intercourse  with  them  sometimes  tends  to  awaken  the  social  and 
benevolent  feelings."— (pp.  95,  96.) 

Chains  are  never  permitted  at  the  Retreat ;  nor  is  it  left  to  the 
option  of  the  lower  attendants  when  they  are  to  impose  an  additional 
degree  of  restraint  upon  the  patients  ;  and  this  compels  them  to  pay 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  patients,  and  to  attempt  to  gain  an 
influence  over  them  by  kindness.  Patients  who  are  not  disposed  to 
injure  themselves  are  merely  confined  by  the  strait  waistcoat,  and 
left  to  walk  about  the  room,  or  lie  down  on  the  bed,  at  pleasure  ;  and 
even  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  self-destruction, 
as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  feelings  and  ease  of  the  patient  as  is 
consistent  with  his  safety. 
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"  Except  in  cases  of  violent  mania,  which  is  far  from  being  a 
frequent  occurrence  at  the  Retreat,  coercion,  when  requisite,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  evil ;  that  is,  it  is  thought  abstractedly  to  have 
a  tendency  to  retard  the  cure,  by  opposing  the  influence  of  the  moral 
remedies  employed.  It  is  therefore  used  very  sparingly ;  and  the 
superintendent  has  often  assured  me,  that  he  would  rather  run  some 
risk,  than  have  recourse  to  restraint  where  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  was  likely  to  have  a  salutary 
moral  tendency. 

"  I  feel  no  small  satisfaction  in  stating,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
superintendents,  that  during  the  last  year,  in  which  the  number  of 
patients  has  generally  been  sixty-four,  there  has  not  been  occasion  to 
seclude,  on  an  average,  two  patients  at  one  time.  I  am  also  able  to 
state,  that  although  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  restrain,  by  the 
waistcoat,  straps,  or  other  means,  several  patients  at  one  time,  yet  that 
the  average  number  so  restrained  does  not  exceed  four,  including 
those  who  are  secluded. 

"  The  safety  of  those  who  attend  upon  the  insane  is  certainly  a 
object  of  great  importance  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  it 
may  not  be  attained  without  materially  interfering  with  another 
object — the  recovery  of  the  patient.  It  may  also  deserve  inquiry, 
whether  the  extensive  practice  of  coercion,  which  obtains  in  some 
institutions,  does  not  arise  from  erroneous  views  of  the  character  of 
insane  persons  :  from  indifference  for  their  comfort ;  or  from  having 
rendered  coercion  necessary  by  previous  unkind  treatment. 

"  The  power  of  judicious  kindness  over  this  unhappy  class  of 
society  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much,  to  apply  to  kind  treatment  the  words  of  our  great 
poet,— 

'  She  can  unlock 

The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell.' 

MILTON. 

"  In  no  instance  has  this  power  been  more  strikingly  displayed, 
or  exerted  with  more  beneficial  effects,  than  in  those  deplorable  cases 
in  which  the  patient  refuses  to  take  food.  The  kind  persuasions  and 
ingenious  arts  of  the  superintendents  have  been  singularly  successful 
in  overcoming  this  distressing  symptom  ;  and  very  few  instances  now 
occur  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  violent  means  for  supplying 
the  patient  with  food. 

Some  patients,  who  refuse  to  partake  of  the  family  meals,  are 
induced  to  eat  by  being  taken  into  the  larder,  and  there  allowed  t<? 
help  themselves.  Some  are  found  willing  to  eat  when  food  is  left 
with  them  in  their  rooms,  or  when  they  can  obtain  it  unobserved  bj! 
their  attendants.  Others,  whose  determination  is  stronger,  are  fre- 
quently induced,  by  repeated  persuasion,  to  take  a  small  quantity 
of  nutritious  liquid  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  in  these,  as  in  general  cases, 
that  every  breach  of  resolution  weakens  the  power  and  disposition  to 
lesistance. 

"  Sometimes,  however,  persuasion  seems  to  strengthen  the  unhappy 
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determination.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  attendants  were  completely 
wearied  with  their  endeavours  ;  and,  on  removing  the  food,  one  of 
them  took  a  piece  of  the  meat,  which  had  been  repeatedly  offered  tc 
the  patient,  and  threw  it  under  the  fire-grate  ;  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  that  she  should  not  have  it.  The  poor  creature,  who 
seem  governed  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  immediately  rushed  from  her 
seat,  seized  the  meat  from  the  ashes,  and  devoured  it.  For  a  short 
time  she  was  induced  to  eat,  by  the  attendants  availing  themselves  of 
this  contrary  disposition  ;  but  it  was  soon  rendered  unnecessary, 
by  the  removal  of  this  unhappy  feature  of  the  disorder." — (pp.  166, 
167,  1 68,  169.) 

When  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  apply  any  mode  of  coercion,  such 
an  overpowering  force  is  employed  as  precludes  all  possibility  of 
successful  resistance ;  and  most  commonly,  therefore,  extinguishes 
every  idea  of  making  any  at  all.  An  attendant  upon  a  madhouse 
exposes  himself  to  some  risk — and  to  some  he  ought  to  expose  himself, 
or  he  is  totally  unfit  for  his  situation.  If  the  security  of  the  attendants 
were  the  only  object,  the  situation  of  the  patients  would  be  truly 
desperate.  The  business  is,  not  to  risk  nothing,  but  not  to  risk  too 
much.  The  generosity  of  the  Quakers,  and  their  courage  in  managing 
mad  people,  are  placed,  by  this  institution,  in  a  very  striking  point 
of  view.  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  two  following 
cases : — 

"  The  superintendent  was  one  day  walking  in  a  field  adjacent  to 
the  house,  in  company  with  a  patient  who  was  apt  to  be  vindictive 
on  very  slight  occasions.  An  exciting  circumstance  occurred.  The 
maniac  retired  a  few  paces,  and  seized  a  large  stone,  which  he  imme- 
diately held  up,  as  in  the  act  of  throwing  at  his  companion.  The 
superintendent,  in  no  degree  ruffled,  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  patient, 
and  in  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  at  the  same  time  advancing,  commanded 
him  to  lay  down  the  stone.  As  he  approached,  the  hand  of  the  lunatic 
gradually  sunk  from  its  threatening  position,  and  permitted  the  stone 
to  drop  to  the  ground.  He  then  submitted  to  be  quietly  led  to  his 
apartment." 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  man,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  of  almost 
herculanean  size  and  figure,  was  brought  to  the  house.  He  had  been 
afflicted  several  times  before ;  and  so  constantly,  during  the  present 
attack,  had  he  been  kept  chained,  that  his  clothes  were  contrived  to  be 
taken  off  and  put  on  by  means  of  strings,  without  removing  his 
manacles.  They  were,  however,  taken  off  when  he  entered  the 
Retreat,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the  apartment  where  the  superin- 
tendents were  supping.  He  was  calm;  his  attention  appeared  to  be 
arrested  by  his  new  situation.  He  was  desired  to  join  in  the  repast, 
during  which  he  behaved  with  tolerable  propriety.  After  it  was 
concluded,  the  superintendent  conducted  him  to  his  apartment,  and 
told  him  the  circumstances  on  which  his  treatment  would  depend; 
that  it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  make  every  inhabitant  in  the  house  as 
comfortable  as  possible  ;  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  patient's 
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conduct  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to 
coercion.  The  maniac  was  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  his  treatment. 
He  promised  to  restrain  himself :  and  he  so  completely  succeeded, 
that,  during  his  stay,  no  coercive  means  were  ever  employed  towards 
him.  This  case  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  efficacy  of  mild 
treatment.  The  patient  was  frequently  very  vociferous,  and  threatened 
his  attendants,  who,  in  their  defence,  were  very  desirous  of  restraining 
him  by  the  jacket.  The  superintendent  on  these  occasions  went  to  his 
apartment ;  and  though  the  first  sight  of  him  seemed  rather  to  increase 
the  patient's  irritation,  yet,  after  sitting  some  time  quietly  beside  him, 
the  violent  excitement  subsided,  and  he  would  listen  with  attention  to 
the  persuasions  and  arguments  of  his  friendly  visitor.  After  such 
conversations,  the  patient  was  generally  better  for  some  days  or  a 
week ;  and  in  about  four  months  he  was  discharged  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

"  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  this  case,  the  disease  had  been  greatly 
exasperated  by  the  mode  of  management?  or  that  the  subsequent 
kind  treatment  had  a  great  tendency  to  promote  his  recovery?" — 
(pp.  146,  147, 172,  173.) 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  contempt  of  danger,  for  eighteen 
years  not  a  single  accident  has  happened  to  the  keepers. 

In  the  day-room  the  sashes  are  made  of  cast-iron,  and  give  to  the 
building  the  security  of  bars,  without  their  unpleasant  appearance. 
With  the  same  laudable  attention  to  the  feelings  of  these  poor  people, 
the  straps  of  their  strait-waistcoats  are  made  of  some  showy  colour, 
and  are  not  infrequently  considered  by  them  as  ornaments.  No 
advantage  whatever  has  been  found  to  arise  from  reasoning  with 
patients  on  their  particular  delusions  ;  it  is  found  rather  to  exasperate 
than  convince  them.  Indeed,  that  state  of  mind  would  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  insanity  where  argument  was  sufficient  for  the  refutation 
of  error. 

The  classification  of  patients  according  to  their  degree  of  con- 
valescence is  very  properly  attended  to  at  the  Retreat,  and  every 
assistance  given  to  returning  reason  by  the  force  of  example.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  with  the  following  specimens  of  Quaker  sense 
and  humanity  : — 

"  The  female  superintendent,  who  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of 
benevolent  activity,  and  who  has  the  chief  management  of  the  female 
patients,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  department,  occasionally  gives  a 
general  invitation  to  the  patients  to  a  tea-party.  All  who  attend, 
dress  in  their  best  clothes,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  politeness  and 
propriety.  The  best  fare  is  provided,  and  the  visitors  are  treated 
with  all  the  attention  of  strangers.  The  evening  generally  passes  in 
the  greatest  harmony  and  enjoyment.  It  rarely  happens  that  any 
unpleasant  circumstance  occurs.  The  patients  control,  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  their  different  propensities  ;  and  the  scene  is  at  once  curious 
and  affectingly  gratifying. 

"  Some  of  the  patients  occasionally  pay  visits  to  their  friends  in  the 
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city  ;  and  female  visitors  are  appointed  every  month,  by  the  committee, 
to  pay  visits  to  those  of  their  own  sex,  to  converse  with  them,  and  to 
propose  to  the  superintendents,  or  the  committee,  any  improvements 
which  may  occur  to  them.  The  visitors  sometimes  take  tea  with  the 
patients,  who  are  much  gratified  with  the  attention  of  their  friends,  and 
mostly  behave  with  propriety. 

"It  will  be  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  the  visits  of  former 
intimate  friends  have  frequently  been  attended  with  disadvantage  to 
the  patients,  except  when  convalescence  had  so  far  advanced  as  to 
afford  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  the  bosom  of  society.  It  is, 
however,  very  certain  that,  as  soon  as  reason  begins  to  return,  the 
conversation  of  judicious  indifferent  persons  greatly  increases  the 
comfort,  and  is  considered  almost  essential  to  the  recovery,  of  many 
patients.  On  this  account,  the  convalescents  of  every  class  are 
frequently  introduced  into  the  society  of  the  rational  parts  of  the 
family.  They  are  also  permitted  to  sit  up  till  the  usual  time  for  the 
family  to  retire  to  rest,  and  are  allowed  as  much  liberty  as  their  state 
of  mind  will  admit."— (pp.  178,  179.) 

To  the  effects  of  kindness  in  the  Retreat  are  superadded  those  of 
constant  employment.  The  female  patients  are  employed  as  much  as 
possible  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  domestic  affairs  ;  and  several  of  the 
convalescents  assist  the  attendants.  For  the  men  are  selected  those 
species  of  bodily  employment  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  most 
opposite  to  the  illusions  of  his  disease.  Though  the  effect  of  fear  is 
not  excluded  from  the  institution,  yet  the  love  of  esteem  is  considered 
as  a  still  more  powerful  principle. 

"That  fear  is  not  the  only  motive  which  operates  in  producing 
self-restraint  in  the  minds  of  maniacs  is  evident  from  its  being  often 
exercised  in  the  presence  of  strangers  who  are  merely  passing  through 
the  house ;  and  which,  I  presume,  can  only  be  accounted  for  from 
that  desire  of  esteem  which  has  been  stated  to  be  a  powerful  motive 
to  conduct. 

"  It  is,  probably,  from  encouraging  the  action  of  this  principle, 
that  so  much  advantage  has  been  found,  in  this  institution,  from 
treating  the  patient  as  much  in  the  manner  of  a  rational  being  as  the 
state  of  his  mind  will  possibly  allow.  The  superintendent  is  particu- 
larly attentive  to  this  point  in  his  conversation  with  the  patients.  He 
introduces  such  topics  as  he  knows  will  most  interest  them ;  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  allows  them  to  display  their  knowledge  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  an  agriculturist,  he  asks  him 
questions  relative  to  his  art ;  and  frequently  consults  him  upon  any 
occasion  in  which  his  knowledge  may  be  useful.  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  worst  patients  in  the  house,  who,  previously  to  his  indisposition, 
had  been  a  considerable  grazier,  give  very  sensible  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  a  diseased  cow. 

"These  considerations  are  undoubtedly  Very  material  as  they 
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regard  the  comfort  of  insane  persons ;  but  they  are  of  far  greater 
importance  as  they  relate  to  the  cure  of  the  disorder.  The  patient, 
feeling  himself  of  some  consequence,  is  induced  to  support  it  by  the 
exertion  of  his  reason,  and  by  restraining  those  dispositions  which,  if 
indulged,  would  lessen  the  respectful  treatment  he  receives,  or  lower 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions  and  attendants. 

"  They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  insane  persons 
are  very  apt  to  converse  with  them  in  a  childish,  or,  which  is  worse,  in 
a  domineering  manner  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  frequently  remarked 
by  the  patients  at  the  Retreat,  that  a  stranger  who  has  visited  them 
seemed  to  imagine  they  were  children. 

"  The  natural  tendency  of  such  treatment  is  to  degrade  the  mind 
of  the  patient,  and  to  make  him  indifferent  to  those  moral  feelings 
which,  under  judicious  direction  and  encouragement,  are  found  capable, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  self-restraint,  and 
which  render  the  resort  to  coercion  in  many  cases  unnecessary.  Even 
when  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  employ  coercion,  if  the  patient 
promises  to  control  himself  on  its  removal,  great  confidence  is  gene- 
rally placed  upon  his  word.  I  have  known  patients,  such  is  their 
sense  of  honour  and  moral  obligation  under  this  kind  of  engagement, 
hold,  for  a  long  time,  a  successful  struggle  with  the  violent  propensities 
of  their  disorder ;  and  such  attempts  ought  to  be  sedulously  encou- 
raged by  the  attendant. 

"  Hitherto,  we  have  chiefly  considered  those  modes  of  inducing 
the  patient  to  control  his  disordered  propensities  which  arise  from  an 
application  to  the  general  powers  of  the  mind  ;  but  considerable 
advantage  may  certainly  be  derived,  in  this  part  of  moral  manage- 
ment, from  an  acquaintance  with  the  previous  habits,  manners,  and 
prejudices  of  the  individual.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  call  to  our  aid, 
in  endeavouring  to  promote  self-restraint,  the  mild  but  powerful 
influence  of  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion.  Where  these  have  been 
strongly  imbued  in  early  life,  they  become  little  less  than  principles  of 
our  nature  :  and  their  restraining  power  is  frequently  felt,  even  under 
the  delirious  excitement  of  insanity.  To  encourage  the  influence  of 
religious  principles  over  the  minds  of  the  insane  is  considered  of  great 
consequence  as  a  means  of  cure.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
others  still  more  important,  it  is  certainly  right  to  promote  in  the 
patient  an  attention  to  his  accustomed  modes  of  paying  homage  to  his 
Maker. 

"  Many  patients  attend  the  religious  meetings  of  the  society  held 
in  the  city  ;  and  most  of  them  are  assembled,  on  a  first  day  afternoon, 
at  which  time  the  superintendent  reads  to  them  several  chapters  in 
the  Bible.  A  profound  silence  generally  ensues ;  during  which,  as 
well  as  at  the  time  of  reading,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  their 
orderly  conduct,  and  the  degree  in  which  those  who  are  much  disposed 
to  action  restrain  their  different  propensities." — (pp.  158-161.) 

Very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  medicine  alone  for  the 
cure  of  insanity.  The  experience,  at  least,  of  this  well-governed 
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institution  is  very  unfavourable  to  its  efficacy.  Where  an  insane 
person  happens  to  be  diseased  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  medicine  is 
not  only  of  as  great  importance  to  him  as  to  any  other  person,  but 
much  greater ;  for  the  diseases  of  the  body  are  commonly  found  to 
aggravate  those  of  the  mind  ;  but  against  mere  insanity,  unaccom- 
panied by  bodily  derangement,  it  appears  to  be  almost  powerless . 

There  is  one  remedy,  however,  which  is  very  frequently  employed 
at  the  Retreat,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  effect,  and  that  is  the  warm  bath, — the  least  recommended 
and  the  most  important  of  all  remedies  in  melancholy  madness. 
Under  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  number  of  recoveries,  in  cases  of 
melancholia,  has  been  very  unusual ;  though  no  advantage  has  been 
found  from  it  in  the  case  of  mania. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  is  given  a  table  of  all  the  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  the  institution  from  its  first  commencement.  It  appears 
that,  from  its  opening  in  the  year  1796  to  the  end  of  1811, 149  patients 
have  been  admitted.  Of  this  number  61  have  been  recent  cases  :  31 
of  these  patients  have  been  maniacal ;  of  whom  2  have  died,  6  remain, 
21  have  been  discharged  perfectly  recovered,  2  so  much  improved  as 
not  to  require  further  confinement  The  remainder,  30  recent  cases, 
have  been  those  of  melancholy  madness  ;  of  whom  5  have  died, 
4  remain,  19  have  been  discharged  cured,  and  2  so  much  improved  as 
not  to  require  further  confinement.  The  old  cases,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed,  incurable  cases,  are  divided  into  61  cases  of  mania, 
2 1  of  melancholia,  and  6  of  dementia ;  affording  the  following  tables  : — 

"  Mania. 
"II  died. 
31  remain  in  the  house. 

5  have  been  removed  by  their  friends,  improved. 
10  have  been  discharged  perfectly  recovered. 

4  so  much  improved  as  not  to  require  further  confinement. 

"  Melancholia, 
"6  died. 

6  remain. 

1  removed  somewhat  improved. 
6  perfectly  cured. 

2  so  much  improved  as  not  to  require  further 

"Dementia. 
"  2  died. 
2  remain. 
2  discharged  as  unsuitable  objects. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ages  of  patients  at  present  in 
the  house : — 

"  1 5  to  20  inclusive    2 
20  to  30      —          8 
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30  to  40  inclusive  12 
40  to  50  —  7 

60  to  70  —  ii 
70  to  80  —  4 
80  to  90  —  2 

Of  79  patients  it  appears  that — 

"  12  went  mad  from  disappointed  affections. 

2  from  epilepsy. 
49  from  constitutional  causes. 
8  from  failure  in  business. 
4  from  hereditary  disposition  to  madness. 
2  from  injury  of  the  skull. 
I  from  mercuiy. 
I  from  parturition." 

The  following  case  is  extremely  curious  ;  and  we  wish  it  had  been 
authenticated  by  name,  place,  and  signature. 

"  A  young  woman  who  was  employed  as  a  domestic  servant  by  the 
father  of  the  relater,  when  he  was  a  boy,  became  insane,  and  at  length 
sunk  into  a  state  of  perfect  idiotcy.  In  this  condition  she  remained  for 
many  years,  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  typhus  fever ;  and  my  friend, 
having  then  practised  some  time,  attended  her.  He  was  surprised  to 
observe,  as  the  fever  advanced,  a  development  of  the  mental  powers. 
During  that  period  of  the  fever,  when  others  were  delirious,  this 
patient  was  entirely  rational.  She  recognized  in  the  face  of  her 
medical  attendant  the  son  of  her  old  master,  whom  she  had  known  so 
many  years  before  ;  and  she  related  many  circumstances  respecting 
his  family,  and  others  which  had  happened  to  herself  in  her  earlier 
days.  But,  alas  !  it  was  only  the  gleam  of  reason.  As  the  fever 
abated,  clouds  again  enveloped  the  mind  :  she  sunk  into  her  former 
deplorable  state,  and  remained  in  it  until  her  death,  which  happened 
a  few  years  afterwards.  I  leave  to  the  metaphysical  reader  further 
speculation  on  this,  certainly  very  curious,  case." — (p.  137.) 

Upon  the  whole,  we' have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  managed 
asylum  for  the  insane  that  has  ever  yet  been  established  ;  and  a  part 
of  the  explanation  no  doubt  is,  that  the  Quakers  take  more  pains  than 
other  people  with  their  madmen.  A  mad  Quaker  belongs  to  a  small 
and  rich  sect,  and  is,  therefore,  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
mad  person  of  the  same  degree  in  life.  After  every  allowance,  how- 
ever, which  can  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  sectaries,  exercised  towards 
their  own  disciples,  the  Quakers,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  a  very 
charitable  and  humane  people.  They  are  always  ready  with  their 
money,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  with  their  time  and  atten- 
tion for  every  variety  of  human  misfortune. 

They  seem  to  set  themselves  down  systematically  before  the 
difficulty,  with  the  wise  conviction  that  it  is  to  be  lessened  or  subdued 
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only  by  great  labour  and  thought ;  and  that  it  is  always  increased  by 
indolence  and  neglect.  In  this  instance  they  have  set  an  example  of 
courage,  patience,  and  kindness  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, or  too  widely  diffused,  and  which,  we  are  convinced,  will 
gradually  bring  into  repute  a  milder  and  better  method  of  treating  the 
insane.  For  the  aversion  to  inspect  places  of  this  sort  is  so  great,  and 
the  temptation  to  neglect  and  oppress  the  insane  so  strong,  both  from 
the  love  of  power  and  the  improbability  of  detection,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  great  abuses  in  the  interior  of  many  mad- 
houses. A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  prisons  ;  but  the  order  of 
benevolence  has  been  broken  through  by  this  preference  ;  for  the 
voice  of  misery  may  sooner  come  up  from  a  dungeon  than  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  madman  be  healed  by  the  hand  of  justice. 
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Three  Letters  on  the  Game  Laws.    Rest,  Fenner,  Black  &  Co.    London  :  1818. 

'IP  HE  evil  of  the  Game  Laws,  in  their  present  state,  has  long  been  felt, 
•*•  and  of  late  years  has  certainly  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
We  believe  that  they  cannot  long  remain  in  their  present  state  ;  and 
we  are  anxious  to  express  our  opinion  of  those  changes  which  they 
ought  to  experience. 

We  thoroughly  acquiesce  in  the  importance  of  encouraging  those 
field  sports  which  are  so  congenial  to  the  habits  of  Englishmen,  and 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  afford  the  only  effectual  counter- 
balance to  the  allurements  of  great  towns.  We  cannot  conceive  a 
more  pernicious  condition  for  a  great  nation  than  that  its  aristocracy 
should  be  shut  up  from  one  year's  end  to  another  in  a  metropolis, 
while  the  mass  of  its  rural  inhabitants  are  left  to  the  management  of 
factors  and  agents.  A  great  man  returning  from  London  to  spend  his 
summer  in  the  country  diffuses  intelligence,  improves  manners,  com- 
municates pleasure,  restrains  the  extreme  violence  of  subordinate 
politicians,  and  makes  the  middling  and  lower  classes  better  acquainted 
with,  and  more  attached  to  their  natural  leaders.  At  the  same  time, 
a  residence  in  the  country  gives  to  the  makers  of  laws  an  opportunity 
of  studying  those  interests  which  they  may  afterwards  be  called  upon 
to  protect  and  arrange.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  the  character  of  the 
higher  orders  themselves,  that  they  should  pass  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  in  the  midst  of  these  their  larger  families  ;  that  they  should 
occasionally  be  thrown  among  simple,  laborious,  frugal  people,  and 
be  stimulated  to  resist  the  prodigality  of  Courts,  by  viewing  with  their 
own  eyes  the  merits  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor. 

Laws  for  the  preservation  of  Game  are  not  only  of  importance,  as 
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they  increase  the  amusements  of  the  country,  but  they  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  perfectly  just.  The  game  which  my  land  feeds  is 
certainly  mine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  game  which  all  the  land  feeds 
certainly  belongs  to  all  the  owners  of  the  land ;  and  the  only  prac- 
tical way  of  dividing  it  is,  to  give  to  each  proprietor  what  he  can  take 
on  his  own  ground.  Those  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of 
the  animal  can  ha've  no  possible  right  to  a  share  in  the  distribution. 
To  say  of  animals,  that  they  are  feres  Naturd,  means  only  that  the 
precise  place  of  their  birth  and  nurture  is  not  known.  How  they  shall 
be  divided  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  among  those  whose  collected 
property  certainly  has  produced  and  fed  them  :  but  the  case  is  com- 
pletely made  out  against  those  who  have  no  land  at  all,  and  who  can- 
not therefore  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  instrumental  to  their 
production.  If  a  large  pond  were  divided  by  certain  marks  into  four 
parts,  and  allotted  to  that  number  of  proprietors,  the  fisli  contained  in 
that  pond  would  be,  in  the  same  sense,  feres  Natiird.  Nobody  could 
tell  in  which  particular  division  each  carp  had  been  born  and  bred. 
The  owners  would  arrange  their  respective  rights  and  pretensions  in 
the  best  way  they  could  :  but  the  clearest  of  all  possible  propositions 
would  be,  that  the  four  proprietors,  among  them,  made  a  complete 
title  to  all  the  fish,  and  that  nobody  but  them  had  the  smallest  title  to 
the  smallest  share.  This  we  say  in  answer  to  those  who  contend  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  any  system  of  Game  Laws  ;  that  animals 
born  wild  are  the  property  of  the  public  ;  and  that  their  appropriation 
is  nothing  but  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  nothing  which  is  worth  having,  which  is  accessible,  and 
supplied  only  in  limited  quantities,  could  exist  at  all,  if  it  was  not  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  some  individual.  If  everybody  might  take 
game  wherever  they  found  it,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  every 
species  of  game.  The  advantage  would  not  be  extended  to  fresh 
classes,  but  be  annihilated  for  all  classes.  Besides  all  this,  the  privi- 
lege of  killing  game  could  not  be  granted  without  the  privilege  of 
trespassing  on  landed  property; — an  intolerable  evil,  which  would 
entirely  destroy  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  a  country  life. 

But  though  a  system  of  Game  Laws  is  of  great  use  in  promoting 
country  amusements,  and  may  in  itself  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
justice,  its  effects,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  morals  of  the  poor. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  uneducated  man  understand  in  what 
manner  a  bird  hatched,  nobody  knows  where — to-day  living  in  my 
field,  to-morrow  in  yours — should  be  as  strictly  property  as  the  goose 
whose  whole  history  can  be  traced,  in  the  most  authentic  and  satis- 
factory manner,  from  the  egg  to  the  spit.  The  arguments  upon  which 
this  depends  are  so  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  poor — so  repugnant 
to  their  passions — and,  perhaps,  so  much  above  their  comprehension, 
that  they  are  totally  unavailing.  The  same  man  who  would  respect 
an  orchard,  a  garden,  or  a  hen-roost,  scarcely  thinks  he  is  committing 
any  fault  at  all  in  invading  the  game-covers  of  his  richer  neighbour  j 
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and  as  soon  as  he  becomes  wearied  of  honest  industry,  his  first  resource 
is  in  plundering  the  rich  magazine  of  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges 
— the  top  and  bottom  dishes,  which  on  every  side  of  his  village  are 
running  and  flying  before  his  eyes.  As  these  things  cannot  be  done 
with  safety  in  the  day,  they  must  be  done  in  the  night ; — and  in  this 
manner  a  lawless  marauder  is  often  formed,  who  proceeds  from  one 
infringement  of  law  and  property  to  another,  till  he  becomes  a  tho- 
roughly bad  and  corrupted  member  of  society. 

These  few  preliminary  observations  lead  naturally  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal considerations  which  are  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  reforming  the 
Game  Laws;— to  preserve,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice,  the 
amusements  of  the  rich,  and  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  temp- 
tations of  the  poor.  And  these  ends,  it  seems  to  us,  will  be  best 
answered — 

I.  By  abolishing  qualifications.  2.  By  giving  to  every  man  a  pro- 
perty in  the  game  upon  his  land.  3.  By  allowing  game  to  be  bought 
by  anybody,  and  sold  by  its  lawful  possessors.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  grossly  absurd  than  the  present  state  of  the 
Game  Laws,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  qualification  for  shooting.  In 
England  no  man  can  possibly  have  a  legal  right  to  kill  game  who  has 
not  a  £100  a  year  in  land  rent.  With  us  in  Scotland  the  rule  is  not 
quite  so  inflexible,  though  in  principle  not  very  different. — But  we  shall 
speak  to  the  case  which  concerns  by  far  the  greatest  number :  and 
certainly  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  absurd  and  capricious 
limitation.  For  what  possible  reason  has  a  man,  who  has  only  ^90 
per  annum  in  land,  not  to  kill  the  game  which  his  own  land  nourishes  ? 
If  the  Legislature  really  conceives,  as  we  have  heard  surmised  by 
certain  learned  squires,  that  a  person  of  such  a  degree  of  fortune 
should  be  confined  to  profitable  pursuits,  and  debarred  from  that  per- 
nicious idleness  into  which  he  would  be  betrayed  by  field-sports,  it 
would  then  be  expedient  to  make  a  qualification  for  bowls  or  skittles 
—to  prevent  small  landowners  from  going  to  races,  or  following  a 
pack  of  hounds — and  to  prohibit  to  men  of  a  certain  income  eveiy 
other  species  of  amusements  as  well  as  this.  The  only  instance,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  paternal  care  is  exercised,  is  that  in  which  the 
amusement  of  the  smaller  landowner  is  supposed  to  interfere  with 
those  of  his  richer  neighbour.  He  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and  elect 
any  other  species  of  ruinous  idleness  but  that  in  which  the  upper 
classes  of  society  are  his  rivals. 

Nay,  the  law  is  so  excessively  ridiculous  in  the  case  of  small  landed 
proprietors,  that  on  a  property  of  less  than  ^100  per  annum,  no  human 
being  has  the  right  of  shooting.  It  is  not  confined,  but  annihilated. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  may  be  warned  off  by  the  proprietor  ;  and  the 
proprietor  may  be  informed  against  by  anybody  who  sees  him  sporting. 
The  case  is  still  stronger  in  the  instance  of  large  farms.  In  Northum- 
berland, and  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  there  are  large  capitalists 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  qualifications  have  been  abolished,  game  has 
become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  land,  and  it  may  be  sold  by  its  lawful  pos- 
sessors. 
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who  farm  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  per  annum,  who 
have  the  permission  of  their  distant  non-resident  landlords  to  do  what 
they  please  with  the  game,  and  yet  who  dare  not  fire  off  a  gun  upon 
their  own  land.  Can  anything  be  more  utterly  absurd  and  prepos- 
terous, than  that  the  landlord  and  the  wealthy  tenant  together  cannot 
make  up  a  title  to  the  hare  which  is  fattened  upon  the  choicest  pro- 
duce of  their  land  ?  That  the  landlord,  who  can  let  to  farm  the  fertility 
of  the  land  for  growing  wheat,  cannot  let  to  farm  its  power  of  growing 
partridges  ?  That  he  may  reap  by  deputy,  but  cannot  on  that  manor 
shoot  by  deputy  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any  respectable  magistrate  could 
fine  a  farmer  for  killing  a  hare  upon  his  own  grounds  with  his  land- 
lord's consent,  without  feeling  that  he  was  violating  every  feeling  of 
common  sense  and  justice  ? 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Game  Laws,  there  has  sprung  up  an 
entirely  new  species  of  property,  which  of  course  is  completely  over- 
looked by  their  provisions.  An  Englishman  may  possess  a  million  of 
money  in  funds,  or  merchandize — may  be  the  Baring  or  the  Hope  of 
Europe — provide  to  Government  the  sudden  means  of  equipping  fleets 
and  armies,  and  yet  be  without  the  power  of  smiting  a  single  partridge, 
though  invited  by  the  owner  of  the  game  to  participate  in  his  amuse- 
ment. It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  difficulty  may  be  got  over,  by  pur- 
chasing land ;  the  question  is,  upon  what  principle  of  justice  can  the 
existence  of  the  difficulty  be  defended?  If  the  right  of  keeping  men- 
servants  were  confined  to  persons  who  had  more  than  .£100  a  year  in 
the  funds,  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  every  man  who  could 
change  his  landed  property  to  that  extent.  But  what  could  justify  so 
capricious  a  partiality  to  one  species  of  property  ?  There  might  be 
some  apology  for  such  laws  at  the  time  they  were  made  :  but  there 
can  be  none  for  their  not  being  now  accommodated  to  the  changes 
which  time  has  introduced.  If  you  choose  to  exclude  poverty  from 
this  species  of  amusement,  and  to  open  it  to  wealth,  why  is  it  not 
opened  to  every  species  of  wealth  ?  What  amusement  can  there  be 
morally  lawful  to  a  holder  of  turnip  land,  and  criminal  in  a  possessor 
of  Exchequer  bills  ?  What  delights  ought  to  be  tolerated  to  Long 
Annuities,  from  which  wheat  and  beans  should  be  excluded  ?  What 
matters  it  whether  it  is  scrip  or  short-horned  cattle  ?  If  the  locus  quo 
is  conceded — if  the  trespass  is  waived — and  if  the  qualification  for  any 
amusement  is  wealth,  let  it  be  any  proveable  wealth — 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  inf&nore  nummis. 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  any  country  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
monopolise  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  shooting,  to  let  to  his  tenant 
every  other  right  attached  to  the  land,  except  the  right  of  killing  game ; 
and  it  will  be  equally  easy,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Game  Act,  to 
give  to  the  landlord  a  summary  process  against  his  tenant,  if  such 
tenant  fraudulently  exercise  the  privileges  he  has  agreed  to  surrender. 

The  case  which  seems  most  to  alarm  country  gentlemen,  is  that  of 
a  person  possessing  a  few  acres  in  the  heart  of  a  manor,  who  might, 
by  planting  food  of  which  they  are  fond,  allure  the  game  into  his  own 
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little  domain,  and  thus  reap  a  harvest  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the 
neighbour  who  surrounded  him.  But,  under  the  present  Game  Laws, 
if  the  smaller  possession  belong  to  a  qualified  person,  the  danger  of 
intrusion  is  equally  great  as  it  would  be  under  the  proposed  alteration  ; 
and  the  danger  from  the  poacher  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
But  if  it  be  of  such  great  consequence  to  keep  clear  from  all  inter- 
ference, may  not  such  a  piece  of  land  be  rented  or  bought  ?  Or,  may 
not  the  food  which  tempts  game  be  sown  in  the  same  abundance  in 
the  surrounding  as  in  the  enclosed  land  ?  After  all,  it  is  only  common 
justice,  that  he  whose  property  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
preserver  of  game, — whose  corn  and  turnips  are  demolished  by 
animals  preserved  for  the  amusement  of  his  neighbour,  should  himself 
be  entitled  to  that  share  of  game  which  plunders  upon  his  land.  The 
complaint  which  the  landed  grandee  makes  is  this.  "  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  only  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  land,  and  he  expects  a 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  game.  He  is  so  captious  and  litigious,  that 
he  will  not  be  contented  to  supply  his  share  of  the  food,  without 
requiring  his  share  of  what  the  food  produces.  I  want  a  neighbour 
who  has  talents  only  for  suffering,  not  one  who  evinces  such  a  fatal 
disposition  for  enjoying."  Upon  such  principles  as  these,  many  of  the 
Game  Laws  have  been  constructed,  and  are  preserved.  The  inter- 
ference of  a  very  small  property  with  a  very  large  one ;  the  critical 
position  of  one  or  two  fields,  is  a  very  serious  source  of  vexation  on 
many  other  occasions  besides  those  of  game.  He  who  possesses  a 
field  in  the  middle  of  my  premises  may  build  so  as  to  obstruct  my 
view,  and  may  present  to  me  the  hinder  parts  of  a  barn,  instead  of  one 
of  the  finest  landscapes  in  nature.  Nay,  he  may  turn  his  fields  into 
tea-gardens,  and  destroy  my  privacy  by  the  introduction  of  every 
species  of  vulgar  company.  The  Legislature,  in  all  these  instances, 
has  provided  no  remedy  for  the  inconveniences  which  a  small  property, 
by  such  intermixture,  may  inflict  upon  a  large  one,  but  has  secured 
the  same  rights  to  unequal  proportions.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive 
why  these  equitable  principles  are  to  be  violated  in  the  case  of  game 
alone. 

Our  securities  against  that  rabble  of  sportsmen  which  the  abolition 
of  qualifications  might  be  supposed  to  produce,  are,  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  guarded  by  heavy 
penalties — and  the  price  of  a  certificate,  rendered  perhaps  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  if  the  right  of  game  be  secured  to  him,  has  not  a  right  to  sell, 
or  grant  the  right  of  killing  it  to  whom  he  pleases — just  as  much  as  he 
has  the  power  of  appointing  whom  he  pleases  to  kill  his  ducks, 
pigeons,  and  chickens.  The  danger  of  making  the  poor  idle,  is  a  mere 
pretence.  It  is  monopoly  calling  in  the  aid  of  hypocrisy,  and  tyranny 
veiling  itself  in  the  garb  of  philosophical  humanity.  A  poor  man  goes 
to  wakes,  fairs,  and  horse-races,  without  pain  and  penalty ;  a  little 
shopkeeper,  when  his  work  is  over,  may  go  to  a  bull-bait,  or  to  the 
cock-pit ;  but  the  idea  of  his  pursuing  a  hare,  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  landowner,  fills  the  Bucolic  Senator  with  the  most  lively  appre- 
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hensions  of  relaxed  industry,  and  ruinous  dissipation. — The  truth  is,  if 
a  poor  man  does  not  offend  against  morals  or  religion,  and  supports 
himself  and  his  family  without  assistance,  the  law  has  nothing  io  do 
with  his  amusements.  The  real  barriers  against  increase  of  sportsmen 
(if  the  proposed  alteration  were  admitted)  are,  as  we  have  before  said, 
the  prohibition  of  the  landowner  ;  the  tax  to  the  State  for  a  certificate  ; 
the  necessity  of  labouring  for  support. — Whoever  violates  none  of 
these  rights,  and  neglects  none  of  these  duties  in  his  sporting,  sports 
without  crime  ;— and  to  punish  him  would  be  gross  and  scandalous 
tyranny. 

The  next  alteration  which  we  would  propose  is,  that  game  should 
be  made  property  ;  that  is,  that  every  man  should  have  a  right  to  the 
game  found  upon  his  land — and  that  the  violation  of  it  should  be 
punished  as  poaching  now  is,  by  pecuniary  penalties,  and  summary 
conviction  before  magistrates.  This  change  in  the  Game  Laws  would 
be  an  additional  defence  of  game  ;  for  the  landed  proprietor  has  now 
no  other  remedy  against  the  qualified  intruder  upon  his  game,  than  an 
action  at  law  for  a  trespass  on  the  land  ;  and  if  the  trespasser  have 
received  no  notice,  this  can  hardly  be  called  any  remedy  at  all.  It  is 
now  no  uncommon  practice  for  persons  who  have  the  exterior,  and 
perhaps  the  fortunes  of  gentlemen,  as  they  are  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  to  shoot  over  manors  where  they  have  no  property,  and  from 
which,  as  strangers,  they  cannot  have  been  warned.  In  such  case 
(which,  we  repeat  again,  is  by  no  means  one  of  rare  occurrence),  it  would, 
under  the  reformed  system,  be  no  more  difficult  for  the  lord  of  the 
soil  to  protect  his  game,  than  it  would  be  to  protect  his  geese  and 
ducks.  But  though  game  should  be  considered  as  property,  it  should 
still  be  considered  as  the  lowest  species  of  property — because  it  is  in  its 
nature  more  vague  and  mutable  than  any  other  species  of  property, 
and  because  depredations  upon  it  are  carried  on  at  a  distance  from 
the  dwelling,  and  without  personal  alarm  to  the  proprietors.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  increase  the  penalties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
offences  committed  by  the  same  individual. 

The  punishments  which  country  gentlemen  expect  by  making  game 
property,  are  the  punishments  affixed  to  offences  of  a  much  higher 
order ;  but  country  gentlemen  must  not  be  allowed  to  legislate  exclu- 
sively on  this,  more  than  on  any  other  subject.  The  very  mention  of 
hares  and  partridges  in  the  country,  too  often  puts  an  end  to  common 
humanity  and  common  sense.  Game  must  be  protected  ;  but  protected 
without  violating  those  principles  of  justice,  and  that  adaptation  of 
punishment  to  crime,  which  (incredible  as  it  may  appear)  are  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  amusements  of  country  gentle- 
men. 

We  come  now  to  the  sale  of  game.— The  foundation  on  which  the 
propriety  of  allowing  this  partly  rests  is  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
it.  There  exists,  and  has  sprung  up  since  the  Game  Laws,  an 
enormous  mass  of  wealth,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  land.  Do 
the  country  gentlemen  imagine,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  laws 
to  deprive  the  Three-per-cents  of  pheasants  ?— that  there 'is  upon 
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earth,  air,  or  sea,  a  single  flavour  (cost  what  crime  it  may  to  procure 
it),  that  mercantile  opulence  will  not  procure  ?  Increase  the  difficulty, 
and  you  enlist  vanity  on  the  side  of  luxury  ;  and  make  that  be  sought 
for  as  a  display  of  wealth,  which  was  before  valued  only  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  appetite.  The  law  may  multiply  penalties  by  reams. 
Squires  may  fret  and  justices  commit,  and  gamekeepers  and  poachers 
continue  their  nocturnal  wars.  There  must  be  game  on  Lord  Mayor's 
day,  do  what  you  will.  You  may  multiply  the  crimes  by  which  it  is 
procured  ;  but  nothing  can  arrest  its  inevitable  progress  from  the 
wood  of  the  esquire  to  the  spit  of  the  citizen.  The  late  law  for 
prerenting  the  sale  of  game  produced  some  little  temporary  difficulty 
in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  poulterers  were 
alarmed,  and  came  to  some  resolutions.  But  the  alarm  soon  began 
to  subside,  and  the  difficulties  to  vanish.  In  another  season,  the  law 
will  be  entirely  nugatory  and  forgotten.  The  experiment  was  tried 
of  increased  severity  ;  and  a  law  passed  to  punish  poachers  with 
transportation  who  were  caught  poaching  in  the  night-time  with  arms. 
What  has  the  consequence  been? — Not  a  cessation  of  poaching,  but 
a  succession  of  village  guerillas ; — an  internecive  war  between  the 
gamekeepers  and  marauders  of  game ; — the  whole  country  flung  into 
brawls  and  convulsions,  for  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  pleasures  of 
country  gentlemen.  The  poacher  hardly  believes  he  is  doing  any 
wrong  in  taking  partridges  and  pheasants.  He  would  admit  the 
justice  of  being  transported  for  stealing  sheep ;  and  his  courage  in 
such  a  transaction  would  be  impaired  by  a  consciousness  he  was 
doing  wrong :  but  he  has  no  such  feeling  in  taking  game  :  and  the 
preposterous  punishment  of  transportation  makes  him  desperate,  and 
not  timid.  Single  poachers  are  gathered  into  large  companies,  for 
their  mutual  protection ;  and  go  out,  not  only  with  the  intention  of 
taking  game,  but  of  defending  that  they  take  with  their  lives.  Such 
feelings  soon  produce  a  rivalry  of  personal  courage,  and  a  thirst  of 
revenge  between  the  villagers  and  the  agents  of  power.  We  extract 
the  following  passages  on  this  subject  from  the  Three  Letters  on  the 
Game  Laws  : — 

"  The  first  and  most  palpable  effect  has  naturally  been  an  exaltation 
of  all  the  savage  and  desperate  features  in  the  poacher's  character. 
The  war  between  him  and  the  gamekeeper  has  necessarily  become  a 
bellum  inlerneci'vum.  A  marauder  may  hesitate,  perhaps,  at  killing 
his  fellow-man,  when  the  alternative  is  only  six  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  county  gaol  ;  but  when  the  alternative  is  to  overcome  the 
keeper  or  be  torn  from  his  family  and  connections,  and  sent  to  hard 
labour  at  the  Antipodes,  we  cannot  be  much  surprised  that  murders 
and  midnight  combats  have  considerably  increased  this  season  ;  or  that 
information  such  as  the  following  has  frequently  enriched  the  columns 
of  the  country  newspapers. 

"'POACHING. — Richard  Barnett  was  on  Tuesday  convicted  before 
T.  Clutterbuck,  Esq.,  of  keeping  and  using  engines  or  wires  for  the 
destruction  of  game  in  the  parish  of  Dunkerton,  and  fined  ^5.     He 
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was  taken  into  custody  by  C.  Coates,  keeper  to  Sir  Charles  Bamfylde, 
Bart.,  who  found  upon  him  17  wire-snares.  The  new  act  that  has  just 
passed  against  these  illegal  practices,  seems  only  to  have  irritated  the 
offenders,  and  made  them  more  daring  and  desperate.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  an  anonymous  circular  letter,  which  has  been  received 
by  several  magistrates,  and  other  eminent  characters  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

" '  TAKE  NOTICE. — We  have  lately  heard  and  seen  that  there  is  an 
act  passed,  and  whatever  poacher  is  caught  destroying  the  game,  is  to 
be  transported  for  seven  years. — This  is  English  liberty  ! 

"  '  Now,  we  do  swear  to  each  other,  that  the  first  of  our  company 
that  this  law  is  inflicted  on,  that  there  shall  not  one  gentleman's  seat 
in  our  country  escape  the  rage  of  fire.  We  are  nine  in  number,  and 
we  will  burn  every  gentleman's  house  of  note.  The  first  that  impeaches 
shall  be  shot.  We  have  sworn  not  to  impeach.  You  may  think  it 
a  threat,  but  they  will  find  it  reality.  The  Game  Laws  were  too  severe 
before.  The  Lord  of  all  men  sent  these  animals  for  the  peasant  as 
well  as  for  the  prince.  God  will  not  let  his  people  be  oppressed.  He 
will  assist  us  in  our  undertaking,  and  we  will  execute  it  with  caution.' — 
(Bath  Paper.) 

" '  DEATH  OF  A  POACHER.— On  the  evening  of  Saturday  se'enight, 
about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  a  body  of  poachers,  seven  in  number, 
assembled  by  mutual  agreement  on  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  John  Button, 
at  Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hares  and 
other  game.  With  the  assistance  of  two  dogs,  and  some  nets  and 
snares  which  they  brought  with  them,  they  had  succeeded  in  catching 
nine  hares,  and  were  carrying  them  away,  when  they  were  discovered 
by  the  gamekeeper  and  seven  others  who  were  engaged  with  him  in 
patrolling  the  different  covers,  in  order  to  protect  the  game  from 
nightly  depredators.  Immediately  on  perceiving  the  poachers,  the 
keeper  summoned  them  in  a  civil  and  peaceable  manner  to  give  up 
their  names,  the  dogs,  implements,  etc.,  they  had  with  them,  and  the 
game  they  had  taken  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  them,  that  his  party 
had  fire-arms  (which  were  produced  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  and 
alarming  them),  and  representiug  to  them  the  folly  of  resistance,  as, 
in  the  event  of  an  affray,  they  must  inevitably  be  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  even  without  fire-arms,  which  they  were  determined 
not  to  resort  to  unless  compelled  in  self-defence.  Notwithstanding 
this  remonstrance  of  the  keeper,  the  men  unanimously  refused  to 
give  up  on  any  terms,  declaring,  that  if  they  were  followed,  they 
would  give  them  a  "  brush,"  and  would  repel  force  by  force.  The 
poachers  then  directly  took  off  their  great-coats,  threw  them  down 
with  the  game,  etc.,  behind  them,  and  approached  the  keepers  in  an 
attitude  of  attack.  A  smart  contest  instantly  ensued,  both  parties 
using  only  the  sticks  or  bludgeons  they  carried ;  and  such  was  the 
confusion  during  the  battle,  that  some  of  the  keepers  were  occasionally 
struck  by  their  own  comrades  in  mistake  for  their  opponents.  After 
they  had  fought  in  this  manner  about  eight  or  ten  minutes,  one  of  the 
poachers,  named  Robert  Simmons,  received  a  violent  blow  upon  his  left 
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temple,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay,  crying  out 
murder,  and  asking  for  mercy.  The  keepers  very  humanely  desired 
that  all  violence  might  cease  on  both  sides  :  upon  which  three  of  the 
poachers  took  to  flight  and  escaped,  and  the  remaining  three,  together 
with  Simmons,  were  secured  by  the  keepers.  Simmons,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  men,  walked  to  the  keeper's  house,  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  chair  ;  but  he  soon  after  died.  His  death  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  occasioned  by  the 
rupture  of  a  vessel  from  the  blow  he  had  received.  The  three  poachers 
who  had  been  taken  were  committed  to  Northleach  prison.  The 
inquest  upon  the  body  of  Simmons  was  taken  on  Monday,  before 
W.  Trigge,  gent,  Coroner ;  and  the  above  account  is  extracted  from 
the  evidence  given  upon  that  occasion.  The  poachers  were  all  armed 
with  bludgeons,  except  the  deceased,  who  had  provided  himself  with 
the  thick  part  of  a  flail,  made  of  firm  knotted  crab-tree,  and  pointed  at 
the  extremity,  in  order  to  thrust  with  if  occasion  required.  The 
deceased  was  an  athletic,  muscular  man,  very  active,  and  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resided  at  Bowie,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
lias  left  a  wife,  but  no  child.  The  three  prisoners  were  heard  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  all  concurred  in  stating  that  the  keepers  were  in  no  way 
blameable.  and  attributed  their  disaster  to  their  own  indiscretion  and 
imprudence.  Several  of  the  keeper's  party  were  so  much  beat  as  to  be 
now  confined  to  their  beds.  The  two  parties  are  said  to  be  total 
strangers  to  each  other,  consequently  no  malice  prepense  could  have 
existed  between  them ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  the  Jury,  after  a  most 
minute  and  deliberate  investigation,  that  the  confusion  during  the 
affray  was  so  great,  that  the  deceased  was  as  likely  to  be  struck  by  one 
of  his  own  party  as  by  the  keeper's,  they  returned  a  verdict  of — 
Manslaughter  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown.' 

"  Wretched  as  the  first  of  these  productions  is,  I  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied,  that  both  its  spirit  and  its  probable  consequences  are 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exasperation  naturally  consequent  upon 
the  severe  enactment  just  alluded  to.  And  the  last  case  is  at  least  a 
strong  proof  that  severity  of  enactment  is  quite  inadequate  to  correct 
the  evil."— (Pp.  356—359.) 

Poaching  will  exist  in  some  degree,  let  the  laws  be  what  they  may; 
but  the  most  certain  method  of  checking  the  poacher  seems  to  be  by 
underselling  him.  If  game  can  be  lawfully  sold,  the  quantity  sent  to 
market  will  be  increased,  the  price  lowered,  and,  with  that,  the  profits 
and  temptations  of  the  poacher.  Not  only  would  the  prices  of  the 
poacher  be  lowered,  but  we  much  doubt  if  he  would  find  any  sale  at 
all.  Licences  to  sell  game  might  be  confined  to  real  poulterers,  and 
real  occupiers  of  a  certain  portion  of  land.  It  might  be  rendered 
penal  to  purchase  it  from  any  but  licensed  persons ;  and  in  this  way 
the  facility  of  the  lawful,  and  the  danger  of  the  unlawful  trade,  would 
either  annihilate  the  poacher's  trade,  or  reduce  his  prices  so  much 
that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  his  while  to  carry  it  on.  What  poulterer 
id  London,  or  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  would  deal  with  poachers, 
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and  expose  himself  to  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  when  he 
might  supply  his  customers  at  fair  prices  by  dealing  with  the  lawful 
proprietor  of  game?  Opinion  is  of  more  power  than  law.  Such 
conduct  would  soon  become  infamous  ;  and  every  respectable  trades- 
man would  be  shamed  out  of  it.  The  consumer  himself  would  rather 
buy  his  game  of  a  poulterer  at  an  increase  of  price,  than  pick  it  up 
clandestinely,  and  at  a  great  risk,  though  a  somewhat  smaller  price, 
from  porters  and  booth-keepers.  Give  them  a  chance  of  getting  it  fairly, 
and  they  will  not  get  it  unfairly.  At  present,  no  one  has  the  slightest 
shame  at  violating  a  law  which  everybody  feels  to  be  absurd  and  unjust. 
Poultry-houses  are  sometimes  robbed  ; — but  stolen  poultry  is  rarely 
offered  to  sale ;— at  least,  nobody  pretends  that  the  shops  of  poulterers 
and  the  tables  of  monied  gentlemen  are  supplied  by  these  means. 
Out  of  one  hundred  geese  that  are  consumed  at  Michaelmas,  ninety- 
nine  come  in  to  the  jaws  of  the  consumer  by  honest  means ; — and  yet, 
if  it  had  pleased  the  country  gentlemen  to  have  Goose  Laws  as  well 
as  Game  Laws ; — if  goosekeepers  had  been  appointed,  and  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  this  savoury  bird  prohibited,  the  same  enjoyments 
would  have  been  procured  by  the  crimes  and  convictions  of  the  poor  ; 
and  the  periodical  gluttony  of  Michaelmas  have  been  rendered  as  guilty 
and  criminal,  as  it  is  indigestible  and  unwholesome.  Upon  this 
subject  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  very  sensible  and  spirited 
Letters  before  us  :— 

"  In  favourable  situations,  game  would  be  reared  and  preserved  for 
the  express  purpose  of  regularly  supplying  the  market  in  fair  and  open 
competition  ;  which  would  so  reduce  its  price,  that  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  partridge  should  be  dearer  than  a  rabbit,  or  a  hare  and  pheasant 
than  a  duck  or  goose.  This  is  about  the  proportion  of  price  which 
the  animals  bear  to  each  other  in  France,  where  game  can  be 
legally  sold,  and  is  regularly  brought  to  market ;  and  where,  by  the 
way,  game  is  as  plentiful  as  in  any  cultivated  country  in  Europe. 
The  price  so  reduced  would  never  be  enough  to  compensate  the  risk 
and  penalties  of  the  unlawful  poacher,  who  must  therefore  be  driven 
out  of  the  market.  Doubtless  the  great  poulterers  of  London  and  the 
commercial  towns,  who  are  the  principal  instigators  of  poaching, 
would  cease  to  have  any  temptation  to  continue  so,  as  they  could 
fairly  and  lawfully  procure  game  for  their  customers,  at  a  cheaper  rate 
from  the  regular  breeders.  They  would,  as  they  now  do  for  rabbits  and 
wild-fowl,  contract  with  persons  to  rear  and  preserve  them  for  the 
regular  supply  of  their  shops,  which  would  be  a  much  more  com- 
modious and  satisfactory,  and  less  hazardous  way  for  them,  than 
the  irregular  and  dishonest  and  corrupting  methods  now  pursued.  It 
is  not  saying  very  much  in  favour  of  human  nature,  to  assert  that  men 
in  respectable  stations  of  society  had  rather  procure  the  same  ends 
by  honest  than  dishonest  means.  Thus  would  all  the  temptations  to 
offend  against  the  Game  Laws,  arising  from  the  change  of  Society, 
together  with  the  long  chain  of  moral  and  political  mischiefs,  at  once 
disappear. 
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"  But  then,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  breed  of  game  for  the 
supply  of  the  market,  in  fair  and  open  competition,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  authorize  a  certain  number  of  persons,  likely  to  breed  game 
for  sale,  to  take  and  dispose  of  it  when  reared  at  their  expense.  For 
this  purpose,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  permitting  by  law, 
occupiers  of  land  to  take  and  kill  game,  for  sale  or  otherwise,  on  their 
own  occupations  only,  unless  (if  tenants)  they  are  specially  prohibited 
by  agreement  with  their  landlord  ;  reserving  the  game  and  the  power 
of  taking  it  to  himself  (as  is  now  frequently  done  in  leases).  This 
permission  should  not,  of  course,  operate  during  the  current  leases, 
unless  by  agreement  With  this  precaution,  nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  such  an  enactment;  for  it  is  certainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
occupier that  the  game  is  raised  and  maintained  ;  and  unless  he  receive 
an  equivalent  for  it,  either  by  abatement  of  rent  upon  agreement,  or 
by  permission  to  take  and  dispose  of  it,  he  is  certainly  an  injured  man  ; 
whereas  it  is  perfectly  just  that  the  owner  of  the  land  should  have  the 
option  either  to  increase  his  rent  by  leaving  the  disposal  of  his  game 
to  his  tenant,  or  vice  versa.  Game  would  be  held  to  be  (as  in  fact 
it  is)  an  outgoing  from  the  land,  like  tithe  and  other  burdens,  and 
therefore  to  be  considered  in  a  bargain  ;  and  land  would  either  be  let 
game-free,  or  a  special  reservation  of  it  made  by  agreement. 

"  Moreover,  since  the  breed  of  game  must  always  depend  upon  the 
occupier  of  the  land,  who  may,  and  frequently  does,  destroy  every 
head  of  it,  or  prevent  its  coming  to  maturity,  unless  it  is  considered 
in  his  rent  ;  the  licence  for  which  I  am  now  contending,  by  affording 
an  inducement  to  preserve  the  breed  in  particular  spots,  would 
evidently  have  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  stock  of  game 
in  other  parts,  and  in  the  country  at  large.  There  would  be  introduced 
a  general  system  of  protection,  depending  upon  individual  interest, 
instead  of  a  general  system  of  destruction.  I  have,  therefore,  very 
little  doubt  that  the  provision  here  recommended  would,  upon  the 
whole,  add  facilities  to  the  amusements  of  the  sportsman,  rather  than 
subtract  from  them.  A  sportsman  without  land  might  also  hire  from 
the  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  land  the  privilege  of  shooting  over  it, 
which  would  answer  to  the  latter  as  well  as  sending  his  game  to  the 
market.  In  short,  he  might  in  various  ways  get  a  fair  return,  to  which 
he  is  well  entitled  for  the  expense  and  trouble  incurred  in  rearing 
and  preserving  that  particular  species  of  stock  upon  his  land."— 
(Pp-  337-339-) 

There  are  sometimes  400  or  500  head  of  game  killed  in  great 
manors  on  a  single  day.  We  think  it  highly  probable  the  greater  part 
of  this  harvest  (if  the  Game  Laws  were  altered)  would  go  to  the 
poulterer,  to  purchase  poultry  or  fish  for  the  ensuing  London  season. 
Nobody  is  so  poor  and  so  distressed  as  men  of  very  large  fortunes, 
who  are  fond  of  making  an  unwise  display  to  the  world  ;  and  if  they 
had  recourse  to  these  means  of  supplying  game,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  occupation  of  the  poacher  could  be  continued. — The 
smuggler  can  compete  with  the  spirit-merchant,  on  account  of  the 
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great  duty  imposed  by  the  revenue  ;  but  where  there  is  no  duty  to  be 
saved,  the  mere  thief— the  man  who  brings  the  article  to  market  with 
a  halter  round  his  neck — the  man  of  whom  it  is  disreputable  and  penal 
to  buy, — who  hazards  life,  liberty,  and  property  to  procure  the  articles 
which  he  sells  ;  such  an  adventurer  can  never  be  long  the  rival  of  him 
who  honestly  and  fairly  produces  the  articles  in  which  he  deals. — 
Fines,  imprisonments,  concealment,  loss  of  character,  are  great  deduc- 
tions from  the  profits  of  any  trade  to  which  they  attach,  and  great 
discouragements  to  its  pursuit. 

It  is  not  the  custom  at  present  for  gentlemen  to  sell  their  game  ; 
but  the  custom  would  soon  begin,  and  public  opinion  soon  change. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  men  of  fortune  to  contract  with  their  gardeners 
to  supply  their  own  table,  and  to  send  the  residue  to  market,  or  to  sell 
their  venison ;  and  the  same  thing  might  be  done  with  the  manor. 
If  game  could  be  bought,  it  would  not  be  sent  in  presents  : — barn-door 
fowls  are  never  so  sent,  precisely  for  this  reason. 

The  price  of  game  would,  under  the  system  of  laws  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  be  further  lowered  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  game, 
the  sale  of  which,  at  present  prohibited,  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
preservation  of  English  game  by  underselling  the  poacher.  It  would 
not  be  just,  if  it  were  possible,  to  confine  any  of  the  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  nature  to  the  use  of  one  class  of  men,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  the  subject  of  barter,  when  the  proprietor  wished  so  to 
exchange  them.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  that  the  consumption 
of  salmon  should  be  confined  to  the  proprietors  of  that  sort  of  fishery 
— that  the  use  of  char  should  be  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lakes 
— that  maritime  Englishmen  should  alone  eat  oysters  and  lobsters,  as 
that  every  other  class  of  the  community  than  landowners  should  be 
prohibited  from  the  acquisition  of  game. 

It  will  be  necessary,  whenever  the  Game  Laws  are  revised,  that 
some  of  the  worst  punishments  now  inflicted  for  an  infringement  of 
these  laws  should  be  repealed. — To  transport  a  man  for  seven  years  on 
account  of  partridges,  and  to  harass  a  poor  wretched  peasant  in  the 
Crown  Office,  are  very  preposterous  punishments  for  such  offences. 
Humanity  revolts  against  them— they  are  grossly  tyrannical — and  it  is 
disgraceful  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  our  statute 
books.  But  the  most  singular  of  all  abuses,  is  the  new  class  of 
punishments  which  the  Squirarchy  have  themselves  enacted  against 
depredations  on  game.  The  law  says,  that  an  unqualified  man  who 
kills  a  pheasant  shall  pay  five  pounds ;  but  the  squire  says  he  shall  be 
shot ; — arid  accordingly  he  places  a  spring-gun  in  the  path  of  the 
poacher,  and  does  all  he  can  to  take  away  his  life.  The  more  humane 
and  mitigated  squire  mangles  him  with  traps  ;  and  the  supra-fine 
country  gentleman  only  detains  him  in  machines,  which  prevent  his 
escape,  but  do  not  lacerate  their  captive.  Of  the  gross  illegality  of 
such  proceedings,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Their  immorality 
and  cruelty  are  equally  clear.  If  they  are  not  put  down  by  some 
declaratory  law,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Judges,  in 
their  invaluable  circuits  of  oyer  ana  terminer,  should  leave  two  or 
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three  of  his  Majesty's  squires  to  a  fate  too  vulgar  and  indelicate  to  be 
alluded  to  in  this  Journal. 

Men  have  certainly  a  clear  right  to  defend  their  property  ;  but  then 
it  must  be  by  such  means  as  the  law  allows  : — their  houses  by  pistols, 
their  fields  by  actions  for  trespass,  their  game  by  information.  There 
is  an  end  of  law,  if  every  man  is  to  measure  out  his  punishment  for 
his  own  wrong.  Nor  are  we  able  to  distinguish  between  the  guilt  of 
two  persons,— the  one  of  whom  deliberately  shoots  a  man  whom  he 
sees  in  his  fields — the  other  of  whom  purposely  places  such  instru- 
ments as  he  knows  will  shoot  trespassers  upon  his  fields  :  better  that 
it  should  be  lawful  to  kill  a  trespasser  face  to  face,  than  to  place 
engines  which  will  kill  him.  The  trespasser  may  be  a  child — a 
woman — a  son,  or  friend: — The  spring-gun  cannot  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances, — the  squire  or  the  gamekeeper  may. 

These,  then,  are  our  opinions  respecting  the  alterations  in  the 
Game  Laws,  which,  as  they  now  stand,  are  perhaps  the  only  system 
which  could  possibly  render  the  possession  of  game  so  very  insecure 
as  it  now  is.  We  would  give  to  every  man  an  absolute  property  in 
the  game  upon  his  land,  with  full  power  to  kill — to  permit  others  to 
kill — and  to  sell ;  we  would  punish  any  violation  of  that  property  by 
summary  conviction,  and  pecuniary  penalties — rising  in  value  according 
to  the  number  of  offences.  This  would  of  course  abolish  all  qualifi- 
cations ;  and  we  sincerely  believe  it  would  lessen  the  profits  of  selling 
game  illegally,  so  as  very  materially  to  lessen  the  number  of  poachers. 
It  would  make  game,  as  an  article  of  food,  accessible  to  all  classes, 
without  infringing  the  laws.  It  would  limit  the  amusements  of  country 
gentlemen  within  the  boundaries  of  justice — and  would  enable  the 
magistrate  cheerfully  and  conscientiously  to  execute  laws,  of  the  mode- 
ration and  justice  of  which  he  must  be  thoroughly  convinced.  To  this 
conclusion,  too,  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall  come  at  the  last.  After 
many  years  of  scutigeral  folly — loaded  prisons — nightly  battles — 
poachers  tempted — and  families  ruined — these  principles-  will  finally 
prevail,  and  make  law  once  more  coincident  with  reason  and  justice. 
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Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical  Account  of  that 
Kingdom,  and  Geographical  Notices  of  other  Parts  of  the  Interior  of  Africa. 
By  T.  EDWARD  BOWDICH,  Esq.,  Conductor.  London  :  Murray.  1819. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  or  Cape  Corso,  is  a  factory  of  Africa,  on 
the  Gold  Coast.     The  Portuguese  settled  here  in  1610,  and  builr 
the  citadel ;  from  which,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  they  were  dislodged 
by  the  Dutch.     In   1661,  it  was   demolished  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Holmes ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  it  was  made  over  to  our 
Government.     The  latitude  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  5?  6 'north  ;  the 
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longitude  if  51'  west.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee  is 
Coomassie,  the  latitude  of  which  is  about  6°  30'  20"  north,  and  the 
longitude  2°  6'  30"  west.  The  mission  quitted  Cape  Coast  Castle  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Coomassie  about  the  i6th  of  May — 
halting  two  or  three  days  on  the  route,  and  walking  the  whole  distance, 
or  carried  by  hammock-bearers  at  a  foot-pace.  The  distance  between 
the  fort  and  the  capital  is  not  more  than  150  miles,  or  about  as  far  as 
from  Durham  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee  was, 
before  the  mission  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  almost  as  much  unknown  to  us 
as  if  it  had  been  situated  in  some  other  planet.  The  country  which 
surrounds  Cape  Coast  Castle  belongs  to  the  Fantees ;  and,  about  the 
year  1807,  an  Ashantee  army  reached  the  coast  for  the  first  time. 
They  invaded  Fantee  again  in  1811,  and,  for  the  third  time,  in  1816. 
To  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  cruelties  committed  by  the  stronger  on 
the  weaker  nation  ;  to  secure  their  own  safety,  endangered  by  the 
Ashantees  ;  and  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  Africa — the  Government 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle  persuaded  the  African  Committee  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee  :  and  of  this  embassy,  the 
publication  now  before  us  is  the  narrative.  The  embassy  walked 
through  a  beautiful  country,  laid  waste  by  the  recent  wars,  and  arrived 
in  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and  without  meeting  with  any  remark- 
able accident,  at  Coomassie  the  capital.  The  account  of  their  first 
reception  there  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  We  entered  Coomassie  at  two  o'clock,  passing  under  a  fetish,  or 
sacrifice  of  a  dead  sheep,  wrapped  up  in  red  silk,  and  suspended 
between  two  lofty  poles.  Upwards  of  5000  people,  the  greater  part 
warriors,  met  us  with  awful  bursts  of  martial  music,  discordant  only  in 
its  mixture ;  for  horns,  drums,  rattles,  and  gong-gongs,  were  all  exerted 
with  a  zeal  bordering  on  frenzy,  to  subdue  us  by  the  first  impression. 
The  smoke  which  encircled  us  from  the  incessant  discharges  of 
musketry,  confined  our  glimpses  to  the  foreground ;  and  we  were 
halted  whilst  the  captains  performed  their  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle  formed  by  their  warriors  ;  where  a  confusion  of  flags, 
English,  Dutch,  and  Danish,  were  waved  and  flourished  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  bearers  plunging  and  springing  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
passion  of  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  the  captains,  who  followed 
them,  discharging  their  shining  blunderbusses  so  close,  that  the  flags 
now  and  then  were  in  a  blaze  ;  and  emerging  from  the  smoke  with  all 
the  gesture  and  distortion  of  maniacs.  Their  followers  kept  up  the 
firing  around  us  in  the  rear.  The  dress  of  the  captains  was  a  war 
cap,  with  gilded  rams'  horns  projecting  in  front,  the  sides  extending 
beyond  all  proportion  by  immense  plumes  of  eagles'  feathers,  and 
fastened  under  the  chin  with  bands  of  cowries.  Their  vest  was  of  red 
cloth,  covered  with  fetishes  and  saphies  in  gold  and  silver ;  and 
embroidered  cases  of  almost  every  colour,  which  flapped  against  their 
bodies  as  they  moved,  intermixed  with  small  brass  bells,  the  horns  and 
tails  of  animals,  shells,  and  knives  ;  long  leopards'  tails  hung  down 
their  backs,  over  a  small  bow,  covered  with  fetishes.  They  wore  loose 
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cotton  trousers,  with  immense  boots  of  a  dull  red  leather,  coming 
half  way  up  the  thigh,  and  fastened  by  small  chains  to  their  cartouch 
or  waist  belt ;  these  were  also  ornamented  with  bells,  horses'  tails, 
strings  of  amulets,  and  innumerable  shreds  of  leather ;  a  small  quiver 
of  poisoned  arrows  hung  from  their  right  wrist;  and  they  held  a  long 
iron  chain  between  their  teeth,  with  a  scrap  of  Moorish  writing  affixed 
to  the  end  of  it.  A  small  spear  was  in  their  left  hands,  covered  with 
red  cloth  and  silk  tassels  ;  their  black  countenances  heightened  the 
effect  of  this  attire,  and  completed  a  figure  scarcely  human. 

"  This  exhibition  continued  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  were 
allowed  to  proceed,  encircled  by  the  warriors,  whose  numbers  with 
the  crowds  of  people,  made  our  movement  as  gradual  as  if  it  had 
taken  place  in  Cheapside  ;  the  several  streets  branching  off  to  the 
right  presented  long  vistas  crammed  with  people  :  and  those  on  the 
left  hand  being  on  an  acclivity,  innumerable  rows  of  heads  rose  one 
above  another  ;  the  large  open  porches  of  the  houses,  like  the  fronts  of 
stages  in  small  theatres,  were  filled  with  the  better  sort  of  females  and 
children,  all  impatient  to  behold  white  men  for  the  first  time ;  their 
exclamations  were  drowned  in  the  firing  and  music,  but  their  gestures 
were  in  character  with  the  scene.  When  we  reached  the  palace,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  place  where  we  entered,  we  were  again  halted, 
and  an  open  file  was  made,  through  which  the  bearers  were  passed, 
to  deposit  the  presents  and  baggage  in  the  house  assigned  to  us.  Here 
we  were  gratified  by  observing  several  of  the  caboceers  (chiefs)  pass 
by  with  their  trains,  the  novel  splendour  of  which  astonished  us.  The 
bands,  principally  composed  of  horns  and  flutes,  trained  to  play  in 
concert,  seemed  to  soothe  our  hearing  into  its  natural  tone  again  by 
their  wild  melodies,  whilst  the  immense  umbrellas,  made  to  sink  and 
rise  from  the  jerkings  of  the  bearers,  and  the  large  fans  waving 
around,  refreshed  us  with  small  currents  of  air,  under  a  burning  sun, 
clouds  of  dust,  and  a  density  of  atmosphere  almost  suffocating.  We 
were  then  squeezed,  at  the  same  funeral  pace,  up  a  long  street,  to  an 
open-fronted  house,  where  we  were  desired  by  a  royal  messenger  to 
wait  a  further  invitation  from  the  king." — (pp.  31 — 33.) 

The  embassy  remained  about  four  months,  leaving  one  of  their 
members  behind  as  a  permanent  resident.  Their  treatment,  though 
subjected  to  the  fluctuating  passions  of  barbarians,  was,  upon  the 
whole,  not  bad  ;  and  a  foundation  appears,  to  have  been  laid  of  future 
intercourse  with  the  Ashantees,  and  a  mean  opened,  through  them, 
of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  Moors,  who  seem  (barbarians  as  they  are)  to  be  the  civilizers 
of  internal  Africa,  have  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  the  Ashantees  : 
they  are  bigoted  and  intolerant  to  Christians,  but  not  sacrificers  of 
human  victims  in  their  religious  ceremonies  ; — nor  averse  to  com- 
merce ;  and  civilized  in  comparison  to  most  of  the  idolatrous  natives 
of  Africa.  From  their  merchants,  who  resorted  from  various  parts  of 
the  interior,  Mr.  Bowdich  employed  himself  in  procuring  all  the  geo- 
graphical details  which  their  travels  enabled  them  to  afford.  Timbuc- 
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too  they  described  as  inferior  to  Houssa,  and  not  at  all  comparable  to 
Boornoo.  The  Moorish  influence  was  stated  to  be  powerful  in  it,  but 
not  predominant.  A  small  river  goes  nearly  round  the  town,  over- 
flowing in  the  rains,  and  obliging  the  people  of  the  suburbs  to  move  to 
ah  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town  where  the  king  lives.  The 
king,  a  Moorish  negro  called  Billabahada,  had  a  few  double-barrelled 
guns,  which  were  fired  on  great  occasions ;  and  gunpowder  was  as 
dear  as  gold.  Mr.  Bowdich  calculates  Houssa  to  be  N.E.  from  the 
Niger  20  days'  journey  of  18  miles  each  day  ;  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude  to  be  18°  59'  N.  and  3°  59'  E.  Boornoo  was  spoken  of  as  the 
first  empire  in  Africa.  The  Mahometans  of  Sennaar  reckon  it  among 
the  four  powerful  empires  of  the  world ;  the  other  three  being  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Abyssinia. 

The  Niger  is  only  known  to  the  Moors  by  the  name  of  the  Qitolla, 
pronounced  as  Quorra  by  the  negroes,  who,  from  whatever  countries 
they  come,  all  spoke  of  this  as  the  largest  river  with  which  they  were 
acquainted  ;  and  it  was  the  grand  feature  in  all  the  routes  to  Ashantee, 
whether  from  Houssa,  Boornoo,  or  the  intermediate  countries.  The 
Niger,  after  leaving  the  lake  Dibbri,  was  invariably  described  as 
dividing  into  two  large  streams  ;  the  Quolla,  or  the  greater  division, 
pursuing  its  course  south-eastward  till  it  joined  the  Bahr  Abiad;  and 
the  other  branch  running  northward  of  east,  near  to  Timbuctoo,  and 
dividing  again  soon  afterwards — the  smaller  division  running  north- 
wards by  Yahoodee,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  larger  running 
directly  eastward,  and  entering  the  lake  Caudt,  under  the  name  of 
Gambaroo.  "  The  variety  of  this  concurrent  evidence  respecting  the 
Gambaroo  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,"  says  Mr.  Bowdich, 
"  almost  amounting  to  conviction."  The  same  author  adds,  that  he 
found  the  Moors  very  cautious  in  their  accounts  ;  declining  to  speak 
unless  they  were  positive — and  frequently  referring  doubtful  points  to 
others  whom  they  knew  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them. 

The  character  of  the  present  king  is,  upon  the  whole,  respectable ; 
but  he  is  ambitious,  has  conquered  a  great  deal,  and  is  conquering 
still.  He  has  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  was  always  displeased  when 
the  European  objects  which  attracted  his  attention  were  presented  to 
him  as  gifts.  His  motives,  he  said,  ought  to  be  better  understood,  and 
more  respect  paid  to  his  dignity  and  friendship.  He  is  acute,  capri- 
cious, and  severe,  but  not  devoid  of  humanity,  and  has  incurred  un 
popularity  on  some  occasions  by  limiting  the  number  of  human 
sacrifices  more  than  was  compatible  with  strict  orthodoxy.  His 
general  subjects  of  discourse  with  the  Mission  were  war,  legislation, 
and  mechanics.  He  seemed  very  desirous  of  standing  well  in  the 
estimation  of  his  European  friends  ;  and  put  off  a  conversation  once, 
because  he  was  a  little  tipsy,  and  at  another  time  because  he  felt  him- 
self cross  and  out  of  temper. 

The  king,  four  aristocratical  assessors,  and  the  assembly  of  captains, 
are  the  three  estates  of  the  Ashantee  government.  The  noble  quar- 
tumvirate,  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  have  a  veto  on  the  king's 
decisions.  They  watch,  rather  than  share,  the  domestic  administra- 
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tion  ;  generally  influencing  it  by  their  opinion,  rather  than  controlling 
it  by  their  authority.  In  exercising  his  judicial  function,  the  king 
always  retires  in  private  with  the  aristocracy  to  hear  their  opinions. 
The  course  of  succession  in  Ashantee  is  the  brother,  the  sister's  son, 
the  son,  and  the  chief  slave. 

The  king's  sisters  may  marry,  or  intrigue  with  any  person  they 
please,  provided  he  is  very  strong  and  handsome  ;  and  these  elevated 
and  excellent  women  are  always  ready  to  set  an  example  of  submission 
to  the  laws  of  their  country.  The  interest  of  money  is  about  300  per 
cent.  A  man  may  kill  his  own  slave  ;  or  an  inferior,  for  the  price  of 
seven  slaves.  Trifling  thefts  are  punished  by  exposure.  The  property 
of  the  wife  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  husband — though  the  king  is 
heir  to  it.  Those  accused  of  witchcraft  are  tortured  to  death.  Slaves, 
if  ill-treated,  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  transferring  themselves  to  other 
masters. 

The  Ashantees  believe  that  a  higher  sort  of  God  takes  care  of  the 
whites,  and  that  they  are  left  to  the  care  of  an  inferior  species  of 
deities.  Still  the  black  kings  and  black  nobility  are  to  go  to  the  upper 
gods  after  death,  where  they  are  to  enjoy  eternally  the  state  and  luxury 
which  was  their  portion  on  earth.  For  this  reason  a  certain  number  of 
cooks,  butlers,  and  domestics  of  every  description,  are  sacrificed  on 
their  tombs.  They  have  two  sets  of  priests :  the  one  dwell  in  the 
temples,  and  communicate  with  the  idols  ;  the  other  species  do  business 
as  conjurors  and  cunning  men,  tell  fortunes,  and  detect  small  thefts. 
Half  the  offerings  to  the  idols  are  (as  the  priests  say)  thrown  into  the 
river ;  the  other  half  they  claim  as  their  own.  The  doors  of  the 
temples  are,  from  motives  of  the  highest  humanity,  open  to  runaway 
slaves,  but  shut,  upon  a  fee  paid  by  the  master  to  the  priest.  Every 
person  has  a  small  set  of  household  gods,  bought  of  the  Fetishman. 
They  please  their  gods  by  avoiding  particular  sorts  of  meat ;  but  the 
prohibited  viand  is  not  always  the  same.  Some  curry  favour  by  eating 
no  veal  ;  some  seek  protection  by  avoiding  pork  ;  others  say,  that  the 
real  monopoly  which  the  celestials  wish  to  establish  is  that  of  beef — 
and  so  they  piously  and  prudently  rush  into  a  course  of  mutton.  They 
have  the  customary  nonsense  of  lucky  days,  trial  by  ordeal,  and  liba- 
tions and  relics.  The  most  horrid  and  detestable  of  their  customs  is 
their  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  and  the  tortures  preparatory  to  it.  This 
takes  place  at  all  their  great  festivals,  or  Customs,  as  they  are  called. 
—  Some  of  these  occur  every  twenty-one  days ;  and  there  are  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  victims  immolated  at  each.  Besides  these,  there  are 
sacrifices  at  the  death  of  every  person  of  rank,  more  or  less  bloody 
according  to  their  dignity.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  king 
butchered  no  less  than  three  thousand  victims  ;  and  on  his  own  death 
this  number  would  probably  be  doubled.  The  funeral  rites  of  a  great 
captain  were  repeated  weekly  for  three  months ;  and  200  persons,  it  is 
said,  were  slaughtered  each  time,  2400  in  all.  The  author  gives  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  these  abominations,  in  one  instance  of  which 
he  was  an  unwilling  spectator.  On  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of 
Ouatchie  Quofie,  which  was  by  no  means  a  great  one, — 
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"A dash  of  sheep  and  rum  was  exchanged  between  the  king  nnd 
Quatchie  Quofie,  and  the  drums  announced  the  sacrifice  of  the  victims. 
All  the  chiefs  first  visited  them  in  turn  ;  I  was  not  near  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish wherefore.  The  executioners  wrangled  and  struggled  for  the 
office  :  and  the  indifference  with  which  the  first  poor  creature  looked 
on,  in  the  torture  he  was  from  the  knife  passed  through  his  checks,  was 
remarkable.  The  nearest  executioner  snatched  the  sword  from  the 
others,  the  right  hand  of  the  victim  was  then  lopped  off,  he  was  thrown 
down,  and  his  head  was  sawed  rather  than  cut  off;  it  was  cruelly  pro- 
longed, I  will  not  say  wilfully.  Twelve  more  were  dragged  forward, 
but  we  forced  our  way  through  the  crowd,  and  retired  to  our  quarters . 
Other  sacrifices,  principally  female,  were  made  in  the  bush  where  the 
body  was  buried.  It  is  usual  to  'wet  the  grave'  with  the  bloodof  a  freeman 
of  respectability.  All  the  retainers  of  the  family  being  present,  and  the 
heads  of  all  the  victims  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  several 
are  unsuspectingly  called  on  in  a  hurry  to  assist  in  placing  the  coffin 
or  basket ;  and  just  as  it  rests  on  the  heads  or  skulls,  a  slave  from 
behind  stuns  one  of  these  freemen  by  a  violent  blow,  followed  by  a 
deep  gash  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  he  is  rolled  in  on  the  top 
of  the  body,  and  the  grave  instantly  filled  up." — (pp.  287,  288.) 

"  About  a  hundred  persons,  mostly  culprits  reserved,  are  generally 
sacrificed,  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  at  this  custom  (that  is,  at 
the  feast  for  the  new  year).  Several  slaves  were  also  sacrificed  at 
Bantama,  over  the  large  brass  pan,  their  blood  mingling  with  the 
various  vegetable  and  animal  matter  within  (fresh  and  putrified),  to 
complete  the  charm,  and  produce  invincible  fetish.  All  the  chiefs 
kill  several  slaves,  that  their  blood  may  flow  into  the  hole  from  whencg 
the  new  yam  is  taken.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  kill  slaves,  take 
the  head  of  one  already  sacrificed,  and  place  it  on  the  hole." — (p.  279.) 

The  Ashantees  are  very  superior  in  discipline  and  courage  to  the 
water-side  Africans  :  they  never  pursue  when  it  is  near  sunset :  the 
general  is  always  in  the  rear,  and  the  fugitives  are  instantly  put  to 
death.  The  army  is  prohibited,  during  the  active  part  of  the  campaign, 
from  all  food  but  meal,  which  each  man  carries  in  a  small  bag  by  his 
side,  and  mixes  in  his  hands  with  the  first  water  he  comes  to  ;  no  fires 
are  allowed,  lest  their  position  should  be  betrayed ;  they  eat  little 
select  bits  of  the  first  enemy's  heart  whom  they  kill ;  and  all  wear 
ornaments  of  his  teeth  and  bones. 

In  their  buildings,  a  mould  is  made  for  receiving  the  clay,  by  two 
rows  of  stakes  placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  intended  thickness  of 
the  wall :  the  interval  is  then  filled  with  gravelly  clay  mixed  with 
water,  which,  with  the  outward  surface  of  the  framework,  is  plastered 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  thick  mud  wall.  The  captains 
have  pillars  which  assist  to  support  the  roof,  and  form  a  proscenium, 
or  open  front.  The  steps  and  raised  floors  of  the  rooms  are  clay  and 
stone,  with  a  thick  layer  of  red  earth,  washed  and  painted  daily. 

"While  the  walls  are  still  soft,  they  formed  moulds  or  frameworks 
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of  the  patterns  in  delicate  slips  of  cane,  connected  by  grass.  The  two 
first  slips  (one  end  of  each  being  inserted  in  the  soft  wall)  projected 
the  relief,  commonly  mezzo :  the  interstices  were  then  filled  up  with 
the  plaster,  and  assumed  the  appearance  depicted.  The  poles  or  pillars 
were  sometimes  encircled  by  twists  of  cane,  intersecting  each  other, 
which,  being  filled  up  with  thin  plaster,  resembled  the  lozenge  and 
cable  ornaments  of  the  Anglo-Norman  order ;  the  quatre-foil  was  very 
common,  and  by  no  means  rude,  from  the  symmetrical  bend  of  the 
cane  which  formed  it.  I  saw  a  few  pillars  (after  they  had  been 
squared  with  the  plaster)  with  numerous  slips  of  cane  pressed  perpen- 
dicularly on  to  the  wet  surface,  which  being  covered  again  with  a  very 
thin  coat  of  plaster,  closely  resembled  fluting.  When  they  formed  a 
large  arch,  they  inserted  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of  cane  in  the  wet 
clay  of  the  floor  or  base,  and,  bending  the  other  over,  inserted  it  in  the 
same  manner  ;  the  entablature  was  filled  up  with  wattle-work  plastered 
over.  Arcades  and  piazzas  were  common.  A  whitewash,  very  fre- 
quently renewed,  was  made  from  a  clay  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of 
course  the  plastering  is  very  frail,  and  in  the  relief  frequently  discloses 
the  edges  of  the  cane,  giving,  however,  a  piquant  effect,  auxiliary  to 
the  ornament.  The  doors  were  an  entire  piece  of  cotton  wood,  cut 
with  great  labour  out  of  the  stems  or  buttresses  of  that  tree  ;  battens 
variously  cut  and  painted  were  afterwards  nailed  across.  So  dispro- 
portionate was  the  price  of  labour  to  that  of  provision,  that  I  gave  but 
two  tokoos  for  a  slab  of  cotton  wood,  five  feet  by  three.  The  locks 
they  use  are  from  Houssa,  and  quite  original  :  one  will  be  sent  to  the 
British  Museum.  Where  they  raised  a  first  floor,  the  under  room  was 
divided  into  two  by  an  intersecting  wall,  to  support  the  rafters  for  the 
upper  room,  which  were  generally  covered  with  a  framework  thickly 
plastered  over  with  red  ochre.  I  saw  but  one  attempt  at  flooring  with 
plank  ;  it  was  cotton  wood  shaped  entirely  with  an  adze,  and  looked 
like  a  ship's  deck.  The  windows  were  open  wood-work,  carved  in 
fanciful  figures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted  red  ;  the  frames 
were  frequently  cased  in  gold,  about  as  thick  as  cartridge  paper. 
What  surprised  me  most,  and  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  circum- 
stances deciding  their  great  superiority  over  the  generality  of  negroes, 
was  the  discovery  that  every  house  had  its  cloaca?,  besides  the  common 
ones  for  the  lower  orders  without  the  town." — (pp.  305,  306.) 

The  rubbish  and  offal  of  each  house  are  burnt  every  morning  at 
the  back  of  the  street ;  and  they  are  as  nice  in  their  dwellings  as  in 
their  persons.  The  Ashantee  loom  is  precisely  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  English  :  the  fineness,  variety,  brilliancy,  and  size  of  their  cloths 
is  astonishing.  They  paint  white  cloths  not  inelegantly,  as  fast  as  an 
European  can  write.  They  excel  in  pottery,  and  are  good  goldsmiths. 
Their  weights  are  very  neat  brass  casts  of  almost  every  animal,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  known  in  the  country.  The  king's  scales,  blow-pan, 
boxes,  weights,  and  pipe-tongs  were  neatly  made  of  the  purest  gold. 
They  work  finely  in  iron,  tan  leather,  and  are  excellent  carpenters. 

Mr.  Bowdich  computes  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
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to  be  204,000.  The  disposable  force  is  150,000  ;  the  population  a 
million  ;  the  number  of  square  miles  14,000.  Polygamy  is  tolerated 
to  the  greatest  extent ;  the  king's  allowance  is  3333  wives ;  and  the 
full  compliment  is  always  kept  up.  Four  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Coomassie  are  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  50  to  100  yards  wide.  The 
streets  were  all  named,  and  a  superior  captain  in  charge  of  each.  The 
street  where  the  Mission  was  lodged  was  called  Apperemsoo,  or 
Cannon  Street;  another  street  was  called  Daebrim,  or  Great  Market 
Street;  another  Prison  Street,  and  so  on.  A  plan  of  the  town  is 
given.  The  Ashantees  persisted  in  saying,  that  the  population  of 
Coomassie  was  above  100,000  ;  but  this  is  thought,  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Mission,  to  allude  rather  to  the  population  collected  on  great 
occasions,  than  the  permanent  residents,  not  computed  by  them  at 
more  than  15,000.  The  markets  were  daily  ;  and  the  articles  for  sale, 
beef,  mutton,  wild-hog,  deer,  monkeys'  flesh,  fowls,  yams,  plaintains, 
corn,  sugar-cane,  rice,  peppers,  vegetable  butter,  oranges,  papans, 
pine-apples,  bananas,  salt  and  dried  fish,  large  snails  smoke-dried ; 
palm  wine,  rum,  pipes,  beads,  looking-glasses ;  sandals,  silk,  cotton 
cloth,  powder,  small  pillars,  white  and  blue  thread,  and  calabashes. 
The  cattle  in  Ashantee  are  as  large  as  English  cattle  ;  their  sheep  are 
hairy.  They  have  no  implement  but  the  hoe  ;  have  two  crops  of  corn 
in  the  year;  plant  their  yams  at  Christmas,  and  dig  them  up  in 
September.  Their  plantations,  extensive  and  orderly,  have  the 
appearance  of  hop-gardens  well  fenced  in  and  regularly  planted  in 
lines,  with  a  broad  walk  around,  and  a  hut  at  each  wicker-gate,  where 
a  slave  and  his  family  reside  to  protect  the  plantation.  All  the  fruits 
mentioned  as  sold  in  the  market  grew  in  spontaneous  abundance,  as 
did  the  sugar-cane.  The  oranges  were  of  a  large  size  and  exquisite 
flavour.  There  were  no  cocoa  trees.  The  berry  which  gives  to  acids 
the  flavour  of  sweets,  making  limes  taste  like  honey,  is  common  here. 
The  castor-oil  plant  rises  to  a  large  tree.  The  cotton  tree  sometimes 
rises  to  the  height  of  150  feet. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  commerce  with  the 
Ashantee  people  (besides  the  jealousy  natural  to  barbarians)  is  our 
rejection  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  continuance  of  that  detestable 
traffic  by  the  Spaniards.  While  the  Mission  was  in  that  country,  one 
thousand  slaves  left  Ashantee  for  two  Spanish  schooners  on  the  coast. 
— How  is  an  African  monarch  to  be  taught  that  he  has  not  a  right 
to  turn  human  creatures  into  rum  and  tobacco  ?  or  that  the  nation 
which  prohibits  such  an  intercourse,  are  not  his  enemies  ?  To  have 
free  access  to  Ashantee,  would  command  Dagwumba.  The  people  of 
Inta  and  Dagwumba  being  commercial,  rather  than  warlike,  an  inter- 
course with  them  would  be  an  intercourse  with  the  interior,  as  far  as 
Timbuctoo  and  Houssa  northwards ;  and  Cassina,  if  not  Boornoo. 
eastwards. 

After  the  observation  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  senior  officer  of  the  Mission, 
follows  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  left  as  charge*  d'affaires,  upon 
the  departure  of  the  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hutchinson  mentions 
some  white  men  residing  at  Yenne*,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been 
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companions  of  Park  ;  and  AH  Baba,  a  man  of  good  character  and  con- 
sideration, upon  the  eve  of  departure  from  these  regions,  assured  him, 
that  there  were  two  Europeans  then  resident  at  Timbuctoo. — In  his 
observations  on  the  river  Gaboon,  Mr.  Bowdich  has  the  following 
information  on  the  present  state  of  the  slave  trade  : — 

"  Three  Portuguese,  one  French,  and  two  large  Spanish  ships, 
visited  the  river  for  slaves  during  our  stay  ;  and  the  master  of  a 
Liverpool  vessel  assured  me  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  twenty-two 
between  Gaboon  and  the  Congo.  Their  grand  rendezvous  is  Mayumba. 
The  Portuguese  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Prince's  Islands  send  small 
schooner  boats  to  Gaboon  for  slaves,  which  are  kept,  after  they  are 
transported  this  short  distance,  until  the  coast  is  clear  for  shipping 
them  to  America.  A  third  large  Spanish  ship,  well  armed,  entered 
the  river  the  night  before  we  quitted  it,  and  hurried  our  exit,  for  one 
of  that  character  was  committing  piracy  in  the  neighbouring  rivers. 
Having  suffered  from  falling  into  their  hands  before,  I  felicitated 
myself  on  the  escape.  We  were  afterwards  chased  and  boarded  by  a 
Spanish  armed  schooner,  with  three  hundred  slaves  on  board  ;  they 
only  desired  provisions." 

These  are  the  most  important  extracts  from  this  publication,  which 
is  certainly  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  account  it  gives  us  of 
a  people  hitherto  almost  entirely  unknown ;  and  from  the  light  which 
the  very  diligent  and  laborious  inquiries  of  Mr.  Bowdich  have  thrown 
upon  the  geography  of  Africa,  and  the  probability  held  out  to  us  of 
approaching  the  great  kingdoms  on  the  Niger,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
course, by  no  means  difficult  to  be  established,  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Inta  and  Dagwumba.  The  river  Volta  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
in  latitude  7°  north-  It  is  navigable,  and  by  the  natives  navigated  for 
ten  days,  to  Odontee.  Now,  from  Odontee  to  Sallagha,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Inta,  is  but  four  days'  journey ;  and  seven  days' 
journey  from  Sallagha,  through  the  Inta  Jam  of  Zengoo,  is  Yahndi,  the 
capital  of  Dagwumba.  Yahndi  is  described  to  be  beyond  comparison 
larger  than  Coomassie,  the  houses  much  better  built  and  ornamented. 
The  Ashantees  who  had  visited  it,  told  Mr.  Bowdich  they  had  fre- 
quently lost  themselves  in  the  streets.  The  king  has  been  converted 
by  the  Moors,  who  have  settled  themselves  there  in  great  numbers. 
Mr.  Lucas  calls  it  the  Mahomedan  kingdom  of  Degomba  ;  and  it  was 
represented  to  him  as  peculiarly  wealthy  and  civilised.  The  markets 
of  Yahndi  are  described  as  animated  scenes  of  commerce,  constantly 
crowded  with  merchants  from  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  interior. 
It  seems  to  us,  that  the  best  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Africa, 
is  not  to  plan  such  sweeping  expeditions  as  have  been  lately  sent  out 
by  Government,  but  to  submit  to  become  acquainted  with  it  by  degrees, 
and  to  acquire  by  little  and  little  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
arranging  expeditions.  The  kingdom  of  Dagwumba,  for  instance,  is 
not  200  miles  from  a  well-known  and  regular  water  carriage,  on  the 
Volta.  Perhaps  it  is  nearer,  but  the  distance  is  not  greater  than  this. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  nations  in  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
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most  civilized  :  and  yet  it  is  utterly  unknown,  except  by  report,  to 
Europeans. — Then  why  not  plan  an  expedition  to  Dagwumba  ?  The 
expense  of  which  would  be  very  trifling,  and  the  issue  known  in  three 
or  four  months.  The  information  procured  from*  such  a  wise  and 
moderate  undertaking  would  enable  any  future  mission  to  proceed 
with  much  greater  ease  and  safety  into  the  interior  ;  or  prevent  them 
from  proceeding,  as  they  hitherto  have  done,  to  their  own  destruction. 
We  strongly  believe,  with  Mr.  Bowdich,  that  this  is  the  right  road  to 
the  Niger. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  created  in  vain  :  lions,  tigers,  conquerors 
have  their  use.  Ambitious  monarchs,  who  are  the  curse  of  civilized 
nations,  are  the  civilizers  of  savage  people.  With  a  number  of  little 
independent  hordes,  civilisation  is  impossible.  They  must  have  a 
common  interest  before  there  can  be  peace ;  and  be  directed  by  one 
will  before  there  can  be  order.  When  mankind  are  prevented  from 
daily  quarrelling  and  righting,  they  first  begin  to  improve ;  and  all  this, 
we  are  afraid,  is  only  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  first  instance,  by  some 
great  conqueror.  We  sympathise,  therefore,  with  the  victories  of  the 
King  of  Ashantee  — and  feel  ourselves,  for  the  first  time,  in  love  with 
military  glory.  The  ex-Emperor  of  the  French  would,  at  Coomassie, 
Dagwumba,  or  Inta.  be  an  eminent  benefactor  to  the  human  race. 
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Anastasius ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Greek,  written  in  the   i8tA  century.     London. 
Murray.     3  vols.     8vo. 

A  NASTASIUS  is  a  sort  of  Gil  Bias,  who  is  tossed  about  from  one 
•^  state  of  life  to  another, — sometimes  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  and  at  others,  an  officer  of  the  highest  distinction, 
under  an  Egyptian  Bey, — with  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  loose 
principles  and  popular  qualities,  which,  against  our  moral  feelings, 
and  better  judgment,  render  a  novel  pleasing,  and  a  hero  popular. 
Anastasius  is  a  greater  villain  than  Gil  Bias,  merely  because  he  acts 
in  a  worse  country,  and  under  a  worse  government.  Turkey  is  a 
country  in  the  last  stage  of  Castlereagh-ery  and  Vansittartisnij  it  is 
in  that  condition  to  which  we  are  steadily  approaching, — a  political 
finish; — the  sure  result  of  just  and  necessary  wars,  interminable 
burthens  upon  affectionate  people,  green  bags,  strangled  sultanas,  and 
murdered  mobs.  There  are  in  the  world  all  shades  and  gradations  of 
tyranny.  The  Turkish,  or  last,  puts  the  pistol  and  stileto  in  action. 
Anastasius,  therefore,  among  his  other  pranks,  makes  nothing  of  two 
or  three  murders  ;  but  they  are  committed  in  character,  and  are 
suitable  enough  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  lawless  Turkish 
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soldier  ;  and  this  is  the  justification  of  the  book,  which  is  called 
wicked,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  accurately  paints  the 
manners  of  a  people  become  wicked  from  the  long  and  uncorrected 
abuses  of  their  Government. 

One  cardinal  fault  which  pervades  this  work  is,  that  it  is  too  long : — 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  fine  passages  with  which  it  abounds,  there  is 
too  much  of  it  ; — and  it  is  a  relief,  not  a  disappointment,  to  get  to  the 
end.  Mr.  Hope,  too,  should  avoid  humour,  in  which  he  certainly  does 
not  excel.  His  attempts  of  that  nature  are  among  the  most  serious 
parts  of  the  book.  With  all  these  objections  (and  we  only  mention 
them  in  case  Mr.  Hope  writes  again),  there  are  few  books  in  the 
English  language  which  contain  passages  of  greater  power,  feeling, 
and  eloquence,  than  this  novel, — which  delineates  frailty  and  vice  with 
more  energy  and  acuteness,  or  describe  historical  scenes  with  such 
bold  imagery,  and  such  glowing  language.  Mr.  Hope  will  excuse  us, — 
but  we  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  reading  it,  Is  this  Mr.  Thomas 
Hope  ? — Is  this  the  man  of  chairs  and  tables  ? — the  gentleman  of 
sphinxes — the  CEdipus  of  coalboxes — he  who  meditated  on  muffineers 
and  planned  pokers  ? — Where  has  he  hidden  all  this  eloquence  and 
poetry  up  to  this  hour  ? — How  is  it  that  he  has,  all  of  a  sudden,  burst 
out  into  descriptions  which  would  not  disgrace  the  pen  of  Tacitus — 
and  displayed  a  depth  of  feeling  and  a  vigour  of  imagination  which 
Lord  Byron  could  not  excel  ?  We  do  not  shrink  from  one  syllable  of 
this  eulogium.  The  work  now  before  us  places  him  at  once  in  the 
highest  list  of  eloquent  writers,  and  of  superior  men. 

Anastasius,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  native  of  Chios,  the  son  of  the 
drogueman  to  the  French  Consul.  The  drogueman,  instead  of  bringing 
him  up  to  make  Latin  verses,  suffered  him  to  run  wild  about  the 
streets  of  Chios,  where  he  lives  for  some  time  a  lubberly  boy,  and  then 
a  profligate  youth.  His  first  exploit  is  to  debauch  the  daughter  of 
his  acquaintance,  from  whom  (leaving  her  in  a  state  of  pregnancy) 
he  runs  away,  and  enters  as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  Venetian  brig.  The  brig 
is  taken  by  Maynote  pirates  :  the  pirates  by  a  Turkish  frigate,  by 
which  he  is  landed  at  Nauplia  and  marched  away  to  Argos,  where 
the  captain,  Hassan  Pasha,  was  encamped  with  his  army. 

"  I  had  never  seen  an  encampment  :  and  the  novel  and  striking 
sight  absorbed  all  my  faculties  in  astonishment  and  awe.  There 
seemed  to  me  to  be  forces  sufficient  to  subdue  the  whole  world  ;  and  I 
knew  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  endless  clusters  of  tents,  the 
enormous  piles  of  armour,  and  the  rows  of  threatening  cannon,  which 
I  met  at  every  step,  or  the  troops  of  well  mounted  spahees,  who, 
like  dazzling  meteors,  darted  by  us  on  every  side,  amid  clouds  of 
stifling  dust.  The  very  dirt  with  which  the  nearer  horsemen  bespattered 
our  humble  troop,  was,  as  I  thought,  imposing  ;  and  every  thing  upon 
which  I  cast  my  eyes  gave  me  a  feeling  of  nothingness,  which  made 
me  shrink  within  myself  like  a  snail  in  its  cell.  I  envied  not  only 
those  who  were  destined  to  share  in  all  the  glory  and  success  of  the 
expedition,  but  even  the  meanest  follower  of  the  camp,  as  being  of  a 
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superior  order  to  myself;  and,  when  suddenly  there  arose  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  which,  ending  in  a  concert  of  cymbals  and  other 
warlike  instruments,  re-echoed  in  long  peals  from  all  the  surrounding 
mountains,  the  clang  shook  every  nerve  in  my  body,  thrilled  me  to  the 
very  soul,  and  infused  in  all  my  veins  a  species  of  martial  ardour, 
so  resistless,  that  it  made  me  struggle  with  my  fetters,  and  try  to  tear 
them  asunder.  Proud  as  I  was  by  nature,  I  would  have  knelt  to  who- 
ever had  offered  to  liberate  my  limbs,  and  to  arm  my  hands  with  a 
sword  or  a  battle-axe." — (I.  36,  37.) 

From  his  captive  state  he  passes  into  the  service  of  Mavroyeni, 
Hassan's  drogueman,  with  whom  he  ingratiates  himself,  and  becomes 
a  person  of  consequence.  In  the  service  of  this  person,  he  receives 
from  old  Demo,  a  brother  domestic,  the  following  admirable  lecture  on 
masters : — 

" '  Listen,  young  man,'  said  he,  '  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  always  had  too  much  indolence,  not  to  make  it  my 
study  throughout  life  rather  to  secure  ease  than  to  labour  for  distinction. 
It  has  therefore  been  my  rule  to  avoid  cherishing  in  my  patron  any 
outrageous  admiration  of  my  capacity,  which  would  have  increased  my 
dependence  while  it  lasted,  and  exposed  me  to  persecution  on  wearing 
out : — but  you,  I  see,  are  of  a  different  mettle  :  I  therefore  may  point 
out  to  you  the  surest  way  to  that  more  perilous  height,  short  of  which 
your  ambition  I  doubt  will  not  rest  satisfied.  When  you  have  com- 
passed it,  you  may  remember  old  Demo,  if  you  please. 

" '  Know,  first,  that  all  masters,  even  the  least  lovable,  like  to  be 
loved.  All  wish  to  be  served  from  affection  rather  than  duty.  It 
flatters  their  pride,  and  it  gratifies  their  selfishness.  They  expect 
from  this  personal  motive  a  greater  devotion  to  their  interest,  and  a 
more  unlimited  obedience  to  their  commands.  A  master  looks  upon 
mere  fidelity  in  his  servant  as  his  due,— as  a  thing  scarce  worth  his 
thanks ;  but  attachment  he  considers  as  a  compliment  to  his  merit, 
and,  if  at  all  generous,  he  will  reward  it  with  liberality.  Mavroyeni  is 
more  open  than  any  body  to  this  species  of  flattery.  Spare  it  not, 
therefore.  If  he  speaks  to  you  kindly,  let  your  face  brighten  up.  If 
he  talk  to  you  of  his  own  affairs,  though  it  should  only  be  to  dispel 
the  tedium  of  conveying  all  day  long  other  men's  thoughts,  listen  with 
the  greatest  eagerness.  A  single  yawn,  and  you  are  undone !  Yet 
let  not  curiosity  appear  your  motive,  but  the  delight  only  of  being 
honoured  with  his  confidence.  The  more  you  appear  grateful  for  the 
least  kindness,  the  oftener  you  will  receive  important  favours.  Our 
ostentatious  drogueman  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  raising  your  astonish- 
ment. His  vanity  knows  no  bounds.  Give  it  scope  therefore.  When 
he  comes  home  choking  with  its  suppressed  ebullitions,  be  their  ready 
and  patient  receptacle  : — do  more ;  discreetly  help  him  on  in  venting 
his  conceit ;  provide  him  with  a  cue ;  hint  what  you  heard  certain 
people,  not  knowing  you  to  be  so  near,  say  of  his  capacity,  his  merit, 
and  his  influence.  He  wishes  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  completely 
rules  the  Pasha.  Tell  him  not  flatly  he  does,  but  assume  it  as  a  thing 
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of  general  notoriety.  Be  neither  too  candid  in  your  remarks,  nor  too 
fulsome  in  your  flattery.  Too  palpable  deviations  from  fact  might 
appear  a  satire  on  your  master's  understanding.  Should  some  dis- 
appointment evidently  ruffle  his  temper,  appear  not  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  his  vanity  having  received  a  mortification.  Preserve  the 
exact  medium  between  too  cold  a  respect  and  too  presumptuous  a 
forwardness.  However  much  Mavroyeni  may  caress  you  in  private, 
never  seem  quite  at  ease  with  him  in  public.  A  master  still  likes  to 
remain  master,  or,  at  least,  to  appear  so  to  others.  Should  you  get 
into  some  scrape,  wait  not  to  confess  your  imprudence  until  conceal- 
ment becomes  impossible  ;  nor  try  to  excuse  the  offence.  Rather 
than  you  should,  by  so  doing,  appear  to  make  light  of  your  guilt, 
exaggerate  your  self-upbraidings,  and  throw  yourself  entirely  upon 
the  drogueman's  mercy.  On  all  occasions  take  care  how  you  appear 
cleverer  than  your  lord,  even  in  the  splitting  of  a  pen  ;  or  if  you  cannot 
avoid  excelling  him  in  some  trifle,  give  his  own  tuition  all  the  credit 
of  your  proficiency.  Many  things  he  will  dislike,  only  because  they 
come  not  from  himself.  Vindicate  not  your  innocence,  when  unjustly 
rebuked ;  rather  submit  for  the  moment ;  and  trust  that,  though 
Mavroyeni  never  will  expressly  acknowledge  his  error,  he  will  in  due 
time  pay  you  for  your  forbearance.'" — (I.  43—45.) 

In  the  course  of  his  service  with  Mavroyeni,  he  bears  arms  against 
the  Arnoots,  under  the  Captain  Hassan  Pasha  ;  and  a  very  animated 
description  is  given  of  his  first  combat. 

"  I  undressed  the  dead  man  completely. — When,  however,  the 
business  which  engaged  all  my  attention  was  entirely  achieved,  and  that 
human  body,  of  which,  in  the  eagerness  for  its  spoil,  I  had  only  thus 
far  noticed  the  separate  limbs,  one  by  one,  as  I  stripped  them,  all 
at  once  struck  my  sight  in  its  full  dimensions,  as  it  lay  naked  before 
me ; — when  I  contemplated  that  fine  athletic  frame,  but  a  moment 
before  full  of  life  and  vigour  unto  its  finger  ends,  now  rendered  an 
insensible  corpse  by  the  random  shot  of  a  raw  youth  whom  in  close 
combat  its  little  finger  might  have  crushed,  I  could  not  help  feeling, 
mixed  with  my  exultation,  a  sort  of  shame,  as  if  for  a  cowardly 
advantage  obtained  over  a  superior  being ;  and,  in  order  to  make  a 
kind  of  atonement  to  the  shade  of  an  Epirote— of  a  kinsman — I 
exclaimed  with  outstretched  hands,  '  Cursed  be  the  paltry  dust  which 
turns  the  warrior's  arm  into  a  mere  engine,  and  striking  from  afar  an 
invisible  blow,  carries  death  no  one  knows  whence  to  no  one  knows 
whom  ;  levels  the  strong  with  the  weak,  the  brave  with  the  dastardly  ; 
and  enabling  the  feeblest  hand  to  wield  its  fatal  lightning,  makes  the 
conqueror  slay  without  anger,  and  the  conquered  die  without  glory.'" — 
(I.  54,  55-) 

The  campaign  ended,  he  proceeds  to  Constantinople  with  the 
drogueman,  where  his  many  intrigues  and  debaucheries  end  with  the 
drogueman's  turning  him  out  of  doors.  He  lives  for  some  time  at 
Constantinople  in  great  misery  ;  and  is  driven,  among  other  expedi- 

Sj  to  the  trade  of  quack-docter. 
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11  One  evening,  as  we  were  returning  from  the  Blacquerness,  an  olo 
woman  threw  herself  in  our  way,  and,  taking  hold  of  my  master's 
garment,  dragged  him  almost  by  main  force  after  her  into  a  mean- 
looking  habitation  just  by,  where  lay  on  a  couch,  apparently  at  the 
last  gasp,  a  man  of  foreign  features.  '  I  have  brought  a  physician,' 
said  the  female  to  the  patient, '  who  perhaps  may  relieve  you.'  '  Why 
will  you ' — answered  he  faintly—'  still  persist  to  feed  idle  hopes  !  I 
have  lived  an  outcast :  suffer  me  at  least  to  die  in  peace  :  nor  disturb 
my  last  moments  by  vain  illusions.  My  soul  pants  to  rejoin  the 
supreme  Spirit ;  arrest  not  its  flight  ;  it  would  only  be  delaying  my 
eternal  bliss  ! ' 

"  As  the  stranger  spoke  these  words — which  struck  even  Yacoob 
sufficiently  to  make  him  suspend  his  professional  grimace — the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  darted  across  the  casement  of  the  window 
upon  his  pale,  yet  swarthy  features.  Thus  visited,  he  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  revive.  '  I  have  always,'  said  he, '  considered  my  fate  as 
connected  with  the  great  luminary  that  rules  the  creation.  I  have 
always  paid  it  due  worship,  and  firmly  believed  I  could  not  breathe 
my  last  whilst  its  rays  shone  upon  me.  Carry  me  therefore  out, 
that  I  may  take  my  last  farewell  of  the  heavenly  ruler  of  my  earthly 
destinies ! ' 

"  We  all  rushed  forward  to  obey  the  mandate  :  but  the  stairs  being 
too  narrow,  the  woman  only  opened  the  window,  and  placed  the  dying 
man  before  it,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  full  view  of  the  glorious  orb,  just  in 
the  act  of  dropping  beneath  the  horizon.  He  remained  a  few  moments 
in  silent  adoration,  and  mechanically  we  all  joined  him  in  fixing  our 
eyes  on  the  object  of  his  worship.  It  set  in  all  its  splendour ;  and 
when  its  golden  disk  had  entirely  disappeared,  we  looked  around  at 
the  Parsee.  He  too  had  sunk  into  everlasting  rest." — (I.  103,  104.) 

From  the  dispensation  of  chalk  and  water,  he  is  then  ushered  into 
a  Turkish  jail,  the  description  of  which,  and  of  the  plague  with  which 
it  is  visited,  are  very  finely  written  ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  them 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

"  Every  day  a  capital  fertile  in  crimes  pours  new  offenders  into  this 
dread  receptacle,  and  its  high  walls  and  deep  recesses  resound  every 
instant  with  imprecations  and  curses,  uttered  in  all  the  various  idioms 
of  the  Othoman  empire.  Deep  moans  and  dismal  yells  leave  not  its 
frightful  echoes  a  moment's  repose.  From  morning  till  night,  and 
from  night  till  morning,  the  ear  is  stunned  with  the  clang  of  chains, 
which  the  galley-slaves  wear  while  confined  in  their  cells,  and  which 
they  still  drag  about  when  toiling  at  their  tasks.  Linked  together  two 
and  two  for  life,  should  they  sink  under  their  sufferings  they  still  con- 
tinue unsevered  after  death  ;  and  the  man  doomed  to  live  on  drags 
after  him  the  corpse  of  his  dead  companion.  In  no  direction  can  the 
eye  escape  the  spectacle  of  atrocious  punishments  and  of  indescribable 
agonies.  Here,  perhaps,  you  see  a  wretch  whose  stiffened  limbs 
refuse  their  office,  stop  suddenly  short  in  the  midst  of  his  labour,  and, 
as  if  already  impassible,  defy  the  stripes  that  lay  open  his  flesh,  and 
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wait  in  total  immobility  the  last  merciful  blow  that  is  to  end  his  misery; 
while  there,  you  view  his  companion  foaming  with  rage  and  madness, 
turn  against  his  own  person  his  desperate  hands,  tear  his  clotted  hair, 
rend  his  bleeding  bosom,  and  strike  his  skull,  until  it  burst  against  the 
wall  of  his  dungeon." — (I.  no,  in.) 

A  few  survived . 

"  I  was  among  these  scanty  relics.  I  who,  indifferent  to  life,  had 
never  stooped  to  avoid  the  shafts  of  death,  even  when  they  flew  thickest 
around  me,  had  more  than  once  laid  my  finger  on  the  livid  wound 
they  inflicted,  had  probed  it  as  it  festered,  I  yet  remained  unhurt :  for 
sometimes  the  plague  is  a  magnanimous  enemy,  and,  while  it  seldom 
spares  the  pusillanimous  victim,  whose  blood,  running  cold  ere  it  is 
tainted,  lacks  the  energy  necessary  to  repel  the  infection  when  at  hand, 
it  will  pass  him  by  who  dares  its  utmost  fury,  and  advances  undaunted 
to  meet  its  raised  dart." — (I.  121.) 

In  this  miserable  receptacle  of  guilty  and  unhappy  beings,  Anas- 
tasius  forms  and  cements  the  strongest  friendship  with  a  young  Greek 
of  the  name  of  Anagnosti.  On  leaving  the  prison,  he  vows  to  make 
every  exertion  for  the  liberation  of  his  friend — vows  that  are  forgotten 
as  soon  as  he  is  clear  from  the  prison  walls.  After  being  nearly  perished 
with  hunger,  and  after  being  saved  by  the  charity  of  an  hospital,  he 
gets  into  an  intrigue  with  a  rich  Jewess — is  detected — pursued — and, 
to  save  his  life,  turns  Mussulman.  This  exploit  performed,  he  sud- 
denly meets  his  friend  Anagnosti — treats  him  with  disdain — and,  in  a 
quarrel  which  ensues  between  them,  stabs  him  to  the  heart. 

"  '  Life,'  says  the  dying  Anagnosti,  '  has  long  been  bitterness  ; 
death  is  a  welcome  guest:  I  rejoin  those  that  love  me,  and  in  a  better 
place.  Already,  methinks,  watching  my  flight,  they  stretch  out  their 
arms  from  heaven  to  their  dying  Anagnosti.  Thou,— if  there  be  in  thy 
breast  one  spark  of  pity  left  for  him  thou  once  namedst  thy  brother ; 
for  him  to  whom  a  holy  tie,  a  sacred  vow.  .  .  .  Ah !  suffer  not  the 
starving  hounds  in  the  street.  .  .  .  See  a  little  hallowed  earth  thrown 
over  my  wretched  corpse.'  These  words  were  his  last." — (I.  209.) 

The  description  of  the  murderer's  remorse  is  among  the  fines 
passages  in  the  work. 

"  From  an  obscure  aisle  in  the  church  I  beheld  the  solemn  service, 
saw  on  the  field  of  death  the  pale  stiff  corpse  lowered  into  its  narrow 
cell,  and  hoping  to  exhaust  sorrow's  bitter  cup,  at  night,  when  all  man- 
kind hushed  its  griefs,  went  back  to  my  friend's  final  resting-place,  lay 
down  upon  his  silent  grave,  and  watered  with  my  tears  the  fresh- 
raised  hollow  mound. 

"  In  vain  !  Nor  my  tears  nor  my  sorrows  could  avail.  No  offer- 
ings nor  penance  could  purchase  me  repose.  Wherever  I  went,  the 
beginning  of  our  friendship  and  its  issue  still  alike  rose  in  view  ;  the 
fatal  spot  of  blood  still  danced  before  my  steps,  and  the  reeking  dagger 
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hovered  before  my  aching  eyes.  In  the  silent  darkness  of  the  night  I 
saw  the  pale  phantom  of  my  friend  stalk  round  my  watchful  couch, 
covered  with  gore  and  dust :  and  even  during  the  unavailing  riots  of 
the  day,  I  still  beheld  the  spectre  rise  over  the  festive  board,  glare  on 
me  with  piteous  look,  and  hand  me  whatever  I  attempted  to  reach. 
But  whatever  it  presented  seemed  blasted  by  its  touch.  To  my  wine 
it  gave  the  taste  of  blood,  and  to  my  bread  the  rank  flavour  of  death  !  " 
—(I.  212,  213.) 

We  question  whether  there  is  in  the  English  language  a  finer 
description  than  this.  We  request  our  readers  to  look  at  the  very 
beautiful  and  affecting  picture  of  remorse,  pp.  214,  215,  vol.  i. 

Equally  good,  but  in  another  way,  is  the  description  of  the  Opium 
Coffeehouse. 

"  In  this  tchartchee  might  be  seen  any  day  a  numerous  collection 
of  those  whom  private  sorrows  have  driven  to  a  public  exhibition  of 
insanity.  There  each  reeling  idiot  might  take  his  neighbour  by  the 
hand,  and  say,  '  Brother,  and  what  aileth  thee,  to  seek  so  dire  a  cure  ? ' 
There  did  I  with  the  rest  of  its  familiars  now  take  my  habitual  station 
in  my  solitary  niche,  like  an  insensible,  motionless  idol,  sitting  with 
sightless  eyeballs  staring  on  vacuity. 

"  One  day,  as  I  lay  in  less  entire  absence  than  usual  under  the 
purple  vines  of  the  porch,  admiring  the  gold-tipped  domes  of  the 
majestic  Sulimanye,  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  with  a  snow-white 
beard,  reclining  on  the  couch  beside  me,  caught  my  attention.  Half 
plunged  in  stupor,  he  every  now  and  then  burst  out  into  a  wild  laugh, 
occasioned  by  the  grotesque  phantasms  which  the  ample  dose  of 
madjoon  he  had  just  swallowed  was  sending  up  to  his  brain.  I  sat 
contemplating  him  with  mixed  curiosity  and  dismay,  when,  as  if  for  a 
moment  roused  from  his  torpor,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  fixing  on 
my  countenance  his  dim,  vacant  eyes,  said  in  an  impressive  tone, 
'  Young  man,  thy  days  are  yet  few ;  take  the  advice  of  one  who,  alas  ! 
has  counted  many.  Lose  no  time  ;  hie  thee  hence,  nor  cast  behind 
one  lingering  look  :  but  if  thou  hast  not  the  strength,  \vhy  tarry  even 
here  ?  Thy  journey  is  but  half  achieved.  At  once  go  on  to  that  large 
mansion  before  thee.  It  is  thy  ultimate  destination ;  and  by  thus 
beginning  where  thou  must  end  at  last,  thou  mayest  at  least  save  both 
thy  time  and  thy  money.' " — (I.  215,  216.) 

Lingering  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  Anastasius  hears  that 
his  mother  is  dead,  and  proceeds  to  claim  that  heritage  which,  by  the 
Turkish  law  in  favour  of  proselytes,  had  devolved  upon  him. 

" '  How  often,'  he  exclaims  (after  seeing  his  father  in  the  extremity 
of  old  age) — '  how  often  does  it  happen  in  life,  that  the  most  blissful 
moments  of  our  return  to  a  long-left  home  are  those  only  that  just 
precede  the  instant  of  our  arrival ;  those  during  which  the  imagination 
still  is  allowed  to  paint  in  its  own  unblended  colours  the  promised 
sweets  of  our  reception  !  How  often,  after  this  glowing  picture  of  the 
phantasy,  does  the  reality  which  follows  appear  cold  and  dreary. 
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How  often  do  even  those  who  grieved  to  see  us  depart,  grieve  more  to 
see  us  return  !  and  how  often  do  we  ourselves  encounter  nothing  but 
sorrow,  on  again  beholding  the  once  happy,  joyous  promoters  of  our 
own  hilarity,  now  mournful,  disappointed,  and  themselves  needing 
what  consolation  we  may  bring  !'" — (I.  239,  240.) 

During  his  visit  to  Chios,  he  traces  and  describes  the  dying  misery 
of  Helena,  whom  he  had  deserted,  and  then  debauches  her  friend 
Agnes.  From  thence  he  sails  to  Rhodes,  the  remnants  of  which 
produce  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and  admirable  description — (pp.  275, 
276,  vol.  i.)  From  Rhodes  he  sails  to  Egypt ;  and  chap.  16  contains 
a  short  and  very  well  written  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Mameluke. government.  The  flight  of  Mourad,  and  the  pursuit  of 
this  chief  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,*  would  be  considered  as  very  fine 
passages  in  the  best  histories  of  antiquity.  Our  limits  prevent  us 
from  quoting  them.  Anastasius  then  becomes  a  M,ameluke ;  marries 
his  master's  daughter ;  and  is  made  a  Kiashef.  In  the  numerous 
skirmishes  into  which  he  falls  in  his  new  military  life,  it  falls  to  his 
lot  to  shoot,  from  an  ambush,  Assad,  his  inveterate  enemy. 

"Assad,  though  weltering  in  his  blood,  was  still  alive  ;  but  already 
the  angel  of  death  flapped  his  dark  wings  over  the  traitor's  brow. 
Hearing  footsteps  advance,  he  made  an  effort  to  raise  his  head,  pro- 
bably in  hopes  of  approaching  succour ;  but  beholding,  but  recognizing 
only  me,  he  felt  that  no  hopes  remained,  and  gave  a  groan  of  despair. 
Life  was  flowing  out  so  fast,  that  I  had  only  to  stand  still — my  arms 
folded  within  each  other — and  with  a  steadfast  eye  to  watch  its  depar- 
ture. One  instant  I  saw  my  vanquished  foe,  agitated  by  a  convulsive 
tremor,  open  his  eyes  and  dart  at  me  a  glance  of  impotent  rage  ;  but 
soon  he  averted  them  again,  then  gnashed  his  teeth,  clenched  his  fist, 
and  expired." — (II.  92.) 

We  quote  this,  and  such  passages  as  these,  to  show  the  great 
power  of  description  which  Mr.  Hope  possesses.  The  vindictive  man 
standing  with  his  arms  folded,  and  watching  the  blood  flowing  from 
the  wound  of  his  enemy,  is  very  new  and  very  striking. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  collects  his  property,  quits  Egypt, 
and  visits  Mekkah,  and  acquires  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  an 
Hadjee.  After  this  he  returns  to  the  Turkish  capital,  renews  his 
acquaintance  with  Spiridion,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  in  vain 
labours  to  reclaim  him,  and  whom  he  at  last  drives  away,  disgusted 
with  the  vices  and  passions  of  Anastasius.  We  then  find  our  Oriental 
profligate  fighting  as  a  Turkish  captain  in  Egypt,  against  his  old 
friends  the  Mamelukes ;  and  afterwards  employed  in  Wallachia, 
under  his  old  friend  Mavroyeni,  against  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 
In  this  part  of  the  work,  we  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
look  at  the  Mussulmans  in  a  pastrycook's  shop  during  the  Rhamadam, 
vol.  iii.  p.  164  ;  the  village  of  beggars,  vol.  ii.  p.  266  ;  the  death  of  the 
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Hungarian  officer,  vol.  ii.  p.  327 ;  and  the  last  days  of  Mavroyeni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  356 ;  not  forgetting  the  walk  over  a  field  of  battle,  vol.  ii. 
p.  252.  The  character  of  Mavroyeni  is  extremely  well  kept  up  through 
the  whole  of  the  book ;  and  his  decline  and  death  are  drawn  in  a  very 
spirited  and  masterly  manner.  The  Spiridion  part  of  the  novel  we 
are  not  so  much  struck  with  ;  we  entirely  approve  of  Spiridion,  and 
ought  to  take  more  interest  in  him ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  the 
melancholy  truth  that  he  is  occasionally  a  little  long  and  tiresome. 
The  next  characters  assumed  by  Anastasius  are,  a  Smyrna  debauchee, 
a  robber  of  the  desert,  and  a  Wahabee.  After  serving  some  time  with 
these  sectaries,  he  returns  to  Smyrna, — finds  his  child  missing,  whom 
he  had  left  there, — traces  the  little  boy  to  Egypt,  recovers  him,  then 
loses  him  by  sickness ; — and  wearied  of  life,  retires  to  end  his  days  in 
a  cottage  in  Carinthia.  For  striking  passages  in  this  part  of  the  novel, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  description  of  the  burial-places  near  Con- 
stantinople, vol.  ii.  pp.  11-13  5  the  account  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  retire- 
ment to  his  harem  during  the  revolt, — equal  to  any  thing  in  Tacitus  ; 
and  above  all.  to  the  landing  of  Anastasius  with  his  sick  child,  and  the 
death  of  the  infant.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  this  last  picture  is 
faithfully  drawn  from  a  sad  and  cruel  reality.  The  account  of  the 
Wahabees  is  very  interesting,  vol.  iii.  p.  128  ;  and  nothing  is  more  so 
than  the  story  of  Euphrosyne.  Anastasius  had  gained  the  affections 
of  Euphrosyne,  and  ruined  her  reputation  ;  he  then  wishes  to  cast  her 
off,  and  to  remove  her  from  his  house. 

"  '  Ah  no ! '  now  cried  Euphrosyne,  convulsively  clasping  my  knees  : 
'  be  not  so  barbarous !  Shut  not  your  own  door  against  her,  against 
whom  you  have  barred  every  once  friendly  door.  Do  not  deny  her 
\vhom  you  have  dishonoured  the  only  asylum"  she  has  left.  If  I  cannot 
be  your  wife,  let  me  be  your  slave,  your  drudge.  No  service,  however 
mean,  shall  I  recoil  from  when  you  command.  At  least  before  you  I 
shall  not  have  to  blush.  In  your  eyes  I  shall  not  be  what  I  must 
seem  in  those  of  others  ;  I  shall  not  from  you  incur  the  contempt 
which  I  must  expect  from  my  former  companions  :  and  my  diligence 
to  execute  the  lowest  offices  you  may  require,  will  earn  for  me,  not 
only  as  a  bare  alms  at  your  hands,  that  support  which,  however 
scanty,  I  can  elsewhere  only  receive  as  an  unmerited  indulgence. 
Since  I  did  a  few  days  please  your  eye,  I  may  still  please  it  a  few  days 
longer : — perhaps  a  few  days  longer  therefore  I  may  still  wish  to  live  ; 
and  when  that  last  blessing,  your  love,  is  gone  by, — when  my  cheek, 
faded  with  grief,  has  lost  the  last  attraction  that  could  arrest  your 
favour,  then  speak,  then  tell  me  so,  that,  burthening  you  no  longer,  I 
may  retire — and  die ! "'— (III.  64,  65.) 

Her  silent  despair,  and  patient  misery,  when  she  finds  that  she  has 
not  only  ruined  herself  with  the  world,  but  lost  his  affections  also,  has 
the  beauty  of  the  deepest  tragedy. 

"  Nothing  but  the  most  unremitting  tenderness  on  my  part  could 
in  some  degree  have  revived  her  drooping  spirits. — But  when,  after 
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my  excursion,  and  the  act  of  justice  on  Sophia  in  which  it  ended, 
I  reappeared  before  the  still  trembling  Euphrosyne,  she  saw  too  soon 
that  that  cordial  of  the  heart  must  not  be  expected.  One  look  she 
cast  upon  my  countenance,  as  I  sat  down  in  silence,  sufficed  to  inform 
her  of  my  total  change  of  sentiments  ; — and  the  responsive  look  by 
which  it  was  met,  tore  for  ever  from  her  breast  the  last  seeds  of  hope 
and  confidence.  Like  the  wounded  snail  she  shrunk  within  herself, 
and  thenceforth,  cloked  in  unceasing  sadness,  never  more  expanded 
to  the  sunshine  of  joy.-  With  her  buoyancy  of  spirits  she  seemed  even 
to  lose  all  her  quickness  of  intellect,  nay  all  her  readiness  of  speech  ; 
so  that,  not  only  fearing  to  embark  with  her  in  serious  conversation, 
but  even  finding  no  response  in  her  mind  to  lighter  topics,  I  at  last 
began  to  nauseate  her  seeming  torpor  and  dulness,  and  to  roam  abroad 
even  more  frequently  than  before  a  partner  of  my  fate  remained  at 
home,  to  count  the  tedious  hours  of  my  absence ;  while  she — poor 
miserable  creature — dreading  the  sneers  of  an  unfeeling  world,  passed 
her  time  under  my  roof  in  dismal  and  heart-breaking  solitude. — Had 
the  most  patient  endurance  of  the  most  intemperate  sallies  been  able 
to  soothe  my  disappointment  and  to  soften  my  hardness,  Euphrosyne's 
angelic  sweetness  must  at  last  have  conquered :  but  in  my  jaundiced 
eye  her  resignation  only  tended  to  strengthen  the  conviction  of  her 
shame  :  and  I  saw  in  her  forbearance  nothing  but  the  consequence  of 
her  debasement,  and  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt.  '  Did  her  heart,' 
thought  I, '  bear  witness  to  a  purity  on  which  my  audacity  dared  first 
to  cast  a  blemish,  she  could  not  remain  thus  tame,  thus  spiritless, 
under  such  an  aggravation  of  my  wrongs  ;  and  either  she  would  be  the 
first  to  quit  my  merciless  roof,  or  at  least  she  would  not  so  fearfully 
avoid  giving  me  even  the  most  unfounded  pretence  for  denying  her  its 
shelter. — She  must  merit  her  sufferings  to  bear  them  so  meekly  !  '— 
Hence,  even  when  moved  to  real  pity  by  gentleness  so  enduring,  I 
seldom  relented  in  my  apparent  sternness." — (III.  72-74.) 

With  this  we  end  our  extracts  from  Anastasius.  We  consider  it  as 
a  work  in  which  great  and  extraordinary  talent  is  evinced.  It  abounds 
in  eloquent  and  sublime  passages, — in  sense, — in  knowledge  of  history, 
— and  in  knowledge  of  human  character ; — but  not  in  wit.  It  is  too 
long :  and  if  this  novel  perish,  and  is  forgotten,  it  will  be  solely  on  that 
account.  If  it  be  the  picture  of  vice,  so  is  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  so  is 
Tom  Jones.  There  are  no  sensual  and  glowing  descriptions  in 
Anastasius, — nothing  which  corrupts  the  morals  by  inflaming  the 
imagination  of  youth  ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  every  reader  ends 
this  novel  with  a  greater  disgust  at  vice,  and  a  more  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  subjugating  passion,  than  he  feels  from 
reading  either  of  the  celebrated  works  we  have  just  mentioned.  The 
sum  of  our  eulogium  is,  that  Mr.  Hope,  without  being  very  successful 
in  his  story,  or  remarkably  skilful  in  the  delineation  of  character,  has 
written  a  novel  which  all  clever  people  of  a  certain  age  should  read, 
"cause  it  is  full  of  marvellously  fine  things. 
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T'ie  Shooter' s  Guide.    By  J.  B.  JOHNSON.    I2rao.    Edwards  and  Knibb.    1819. 

WHEN  Lord  Dacre  (then  Mr.  Brand)  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  his  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Game  Laws,  a 
system  of  greater  mercy  and  humanity  was  in  vain  recommended  to 
that  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  interests  of  humanity, 
and  the  interests  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  were  not,  however,  opposed 
to  each  other ;  nor  any  attempt  made  to  deny  the  superior  importance 
of  the  last.  No  such  bold  or  alarming  topics  were  agitated  ;  but  it 
was  contended  that,  if  laws  were  less  ferocious,  there  would  be  more 
partridges— if  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  were  not  torn  from  their 
families  and  banished  to  Botany  Bay,  hares  and  pheasants  would  be 
increased  in  number,  or,  at  least,  not  diminished.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  after  long  experience,  that  mankind  ever  think  of  recurring  to 
humane  expedients  for  effecting  their  objects.  The  rulers  who  ride 
the  people  never  think  of  coaxing  and  patting  till  they  have  worn  out 
the  lashes  of  their  whips,  and  broken  the  rowels  of  their  spurs.  The 
legislators  of  the  trigger  replied,  that  two  laws  had  lately  passed  which 
would  answer  their  purpose  of  preserving  game  :  the  one,  an  act  for 
transporting  men  found  with  arms  in  their  hands  for  the  purposes  of 
killing  game  in  the  night ;  the  other,  an  act  for  rendering  the  buyers 
of  the  game  equally  guilty  with  the  seller,  and  for  involving  both  in 
the  same  penalty.  Three  seasons  have  elapsed  since  the  last  of  these 
laws  was  passed  :  and  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  the  great 
towns  in  England,  whether  the  difficulty  of  procuring  game  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  increased  ? — whether  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants 
are  not  purchased  with  as  much  facility  as  before  the  passing  this  act  ? 
— whether  the  price  of  such  unlawful  commodities  is  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  increased  ?  Let  the  Assize  and  Sessions'  Calendars 
bear  witness,  whether  the  law  for  transporting  poachers  has  not  had 
the  most  direct  tendency  to  encourage  brutal  assaults  and  ferocious 
murders.  There  is  hardly  now  a  jail-delivery  in  which  some  game- 
keeper has  not  murdered  a  poacher — or  some  poacher  a  gamekeeper. 
If  the  question  concerned  the  payment  of  five  pounds,  a  poacher  would 
hardly  risk  his  life  rather  than  be  taken ;  but  when  he  is  to  go  to 
Botany  Bay  for  seven  years,  he  summons  together  his  brother  poachers 
— they  get  brave  from  rum,  numbers,  and  despair — and  a  bloody  battle 
ensues. 

Another  method  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  defeat  the  depredations 
of  the  poacher  is,  by  setting  spring  guns  to  murder  any  person  who 
comes  within  their  reach  ;  and  it  is  to  this  last  new  feature  in  tht. 
supposed  Game  Laws,  to  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  intnter 
principally  to  confine  our  notice. 
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We  utterly  disclaim  all  hostility  to  the  Game  Laws  in  general. 
Game  ought  to  belong  to  those  who  feed  it.  All  the  landowners  in 
England  are  fairly  entitled  to  all  the  game  in  England.  These  laws 
are  constructed  upon  a  basis  of  substantial  justice  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  absurdity  and  tyranny  mingled  with  them,  and  a  perpetual  and 
vehement  desire  on  the  part  of  the  country  gentlemen  to  push  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  up  to  the  highest  point  of  tyrannical  severity. 

"  Is  it  lawful  to  put  to  death  by  a  spring  gun,  or  any  other  machine, 
an  unqualified  person  trespassing  upon  your  woods  or  fields  in  pursuit 
of  game,  and  who  has  received  due  notice  of  your  intention,  and  of  the 
risk  to  which  he  is  exposed  ?  "  This,  we  think,  is  stating  the  question 
as  fairly  as  can  be  stated.  We  purposely  exclude  gardens,  orchards, 
and  all  contiguity  to  the  dwelling-house.  We  exclude,  also,  all  felonious 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.  The  object  of  his  expedition 
shall  be  proved  to  be  game  ;  and  the  notice  he  received  of  his  danger 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  as  complete  as  possible.  It  must  also  be  part 
of  the  case,  that  the  spring  gun  was  placed  there  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defending  the  game,  by  killing  or  wounding  the  poacher, 
or  spreading  terror,  or  doing  any  thing  that  a  reasonable  man  ought 
to  know  would  happen  from  such  a  proceeding. 

Suppose  any  gentleman  were  to  give  notice  that  all  other  persons 
must  abstain  from  his  manors ;  that  he  himself  and  his  servants 
paraded  the  woods  and  fields  with  loaded  pistols  and  blunderbusses, 
and  would  shoot  any  body  who  fired  at  a  partridge  ;  and  suppose  he 
were  to  keep  his  word,  and  shoot  through  the  head  some  rash  tres- 
passer who  defied  his  bravado,  and  was  determined  to  have  his  sport : 
— is  there  any  doubt  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  murder?  We  suppose 
no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  trespasser  ;  but  that,  the  moment  he 
passes  the  line  of  demarcation  with  his  dogs  and  gun,  he  is  shot  dead 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  land  from  behind  a  tree.  If  this  is  not  murder, 
what  is  murder  ?  We  will  make  the  case  a  little  better  for  the  homicide 
squire.  It  shall  be  night ;  the  poacher,  an  unqualified  person,  steps 
over  the  line  of  demarcation  with  his  nets  and  snares,  and  is  instantly 
shot  through  the  head  by  the  pistol  of  the  proprietor.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  would  be  murder — that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
murder,  and  punished  as  murder.  We  think  this  so  clear,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  it.  There  is  no  kind  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  deceased  ;  no  attempt  to  run  away ;  he  is  not  even 
challenged  :  but  instantly  shot  dead  by  the  proprietor  of  the  wood,  for 
no  other  crime  than  the  intention  of  killing  game  unlawfully.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  any  man,  possessed  of  the  elements  of  law  and 
common  sense,  would  deny  this  to  be  a  case  of  murder,  let  the  previous 
notice  to  the  deceased  have  been  as  perfect  as  it  could  be.  It  is  true, 
a  trespasser  in  a  park  may  be  killed  :  but  then  it  is  when  he  will  not 
render  himself  to  the  keepers,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  to  stand  to  the 
king's  peace.  But  deer  are  property,  game  is  not ;  and  this  power  of 
slaying  deer-stealers  is  by  the  2ist  Edward  I.  de  Malifactoribus  in 
Parcis,  and  by  3rd  and  4th  William  &  Mary,  c.  10.  So  rioters  may 
be  killed,  house-burners,  ravishers,  felons  refusing  to  be  arrested, 
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felons  escaping,  felons  breaking  gaol,  men  resisting  a  civil  process — 
may  all  be  put  to  death.  All  these  cases  of  justifiable  homicide  are 
laid  down  and  admitted  in  our  books.  But  who  ever  heard,  that  to 
pistol  a  poacher  was  justifiable  homicide  ?  It  has  long  been  decided, 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  a  dog  who  is  pursuing  game  in  a  manor. 
"To  decide  the  contrary,"  says  Lord  Ellenborough,  "would  outrage 
reason  and  sense."  (Vere  v.  Lord  Cawclor  and  King,  1 1  East,  386.) 
Pointers  have  always  been  treated  by  the  legislature  with  great  delicacy 
and  consideration.  To  "  wish  to  be  a  dog,  and  to  bay  the  moon"  is  not 
quite  so  mad  a  wish  as  the  poet  thought  it. 

If  these  things  are  so,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  act  of 
firing  yourself,  and  placing  an  engine  which  does  the  same  thing  ?  In 
the  one  case,  your  hand  pulls  the  trigger ;  in  the  other,  it  places  the 
wire  which  communicates  with  the  trigger,  and  causes  the  death  of 
the  trespasser.  There  is  the  same  intention  of  slaying  in  both  cases — 
there  is  precisely  the  same  human  agency  in  both  cases  ;  only  the 
steps  are  rather  more  numerous  in  the  latter  case.  As  to  the  bad 
effects  of  allowing  proprietors  of  game  to  put  trespassers  to  death 
at  once,  or  to  set  guns  that  will  do  it,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  first  method,  of  giving  the  power  of  life  and  death  to 
esquires,  would  be  by  far  the  most  humane.  For,  as  we  have  observed 
in  a  previous  Essay  on  the  Game  Laws,  a  live  armigeral  spring  gun 
would  distinguish  an  accidental  trespasser  from  a  real  poacher — a 
woman  or  a  boy  from  a  man — perhaps  might  spare  a  friend  or  an 
acquaintance — or  a  father  of  a  family  with  ten  children — or  a  small 
freeholder  who  voted  for  Administration.  But  this  new  rural  artillery 
must  destroy,  without  mercy  and  selection,  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches it. 

In  the  case  of  Hot  -versus  Wilks,  Esq.,  the  four  judges,  Abbot, 
Bailey,  Holroyd,  and  Best,  gave  their  opinions  seriatim  on  points  con- 
nected with  this  question.  In  this  case,  as  reported  in  Chetwynd's 
edition  of  Burn's  Justice,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  500,  Abbot  C.  J.  observes  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  cannot  say  that  repeated  and  increasing  acts  of  aggression  may 
not  reasonably  call  for  increased  means  of  defence  and  protection.  I 
believe  that  many  of  the  persons  who  cause  engines  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  placed  in  their  grounds,  do  not  do  so  with  an  intention  to 
injure  any  person,  but  really  believe  that  the  publication  of  notices 
will  prevent  any  person  from  sustaining  an  injury  :  and  that  no 
person  having  the  notice  given  him,  will  be  weak  and  foolish  enough 
to  expose  himself  to  the  perilous  consequences  of  his  trespass.  Many 
persons  who  place  such  engines  in  their  grounds,  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing,  by  means  of  terror,  injury  to  their  property,  rather  than 
from  any  motive  of  doing  malicious  injury." 

"  Increased  means  of  defence  and  protection,  "but  increased  (his 
Lordship  should  remember)  from  the  payment  of  five  pounds  to 
instant  death — and  instant  death  inflicted,  not  by  the  arm  of  law,  but 
by  the  arm  of  the  proprietor ;— could  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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King's  Bench  intend  to  say,  that  the  impossibility  of  putting  an  end 
to  poaching  by  other  means  would  justify  the  infliction  of  death  upon 
the  offender?  Is  he  so  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  punishing,  as  to 
imagine  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  ten  stripes  instead  of  two, 
a  hundred  instead  of  ten,  and  a  thousand,  if  a  hundred  will  not  do  ?  to 
substitute  the  prison  for  pecuniary  fines,  and  the  gallows  instead  of 
the  gaol  ?  It  is  impossible  so  enlightened  a  Judge  can  forget,  that  the 
sympathies  of  mankind  must  be  consulted  ;  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
break  a  person  upon  the  wheel  for  stealing  a  penny  loaf,  and  that 
gradations  in  punishments  must  be  carefully  accommodated  to  grada- 
tions in  crime ;  that  if  poaching  is  punished  more  than  mankind  in 
general  think  it  ought  to  be  punished,  the  fault  will  either  escape  with 
impunity,  or  the  delinquent  be  driven  to  desperation  ;  that  if  poaching 
and  murder  are  punished  equally,  every  poacher  will  be  an  assassin. 
Besides,  too,  if  the  principle  is  right  in  the  unlimited  and  unqualified 
manner  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  puts  it — if  defence  goes  on  increas- 
ing with  aggression,  the  Legislature  at  least  must  determine  upon  their 
equal  pace.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
poach  upon  a  manor,  as  it  is  to  commit  a  burglary  in  a  dwelling-house, 
it  might  then  be  as  lawful  to  shoot  a  person  for  trespassing  upon  your 
manor,  as  it  is  to  kill  a  thief  for  breaking  into  your  house.  But  the 
real  question  is— and  so  in  sound  reasoning  his  Lordship  should  have 
put  it — "  If  the  law  at  this  moment  determine  the  aggression  to  be  in 
such  a  state,  that  it  merits  only  a  pecuniary  fine  after  summons  and 
proof,  has  any  sporadic  squire  the  right  to  say,  that  it  shall  be 
punished  with  death  before  any  summons  and  without  any  proof?  " 

It  appears  to  us,  too,  very  singular  to  say,  that  many  persons  who 
cause  engines  of  this  description  to  be  placed  in  their  ground,  do  not 
do  so  with  an  intention  of  injuring  any  person,  but  really  believe  that 
the  publication  of  notices  will  prevent  any  person  from  sustaining  an 
injury,  and  that  no  person,  having  the  notice  given  him,  will  be  weak 
and  foolish  enough  to  expose  himself  to  the  perilous  consequences  of 
his  trespass.  But  if  this  be  the  real  belief  of  the  engineer — if  he  think 
the  mere  notice  will  keep  people  away — then  he  must  think  it  a  mere 
inutility  that  the  guns  should  be  placed  at  all  :  if  he  think  that  many 
will  be  deterred,  and  a  few  come,  then  he  must  mean  to  shoot  those 
few.  He  who  believes  his  gun  will  never  be  called  upon  to  do  its 
duty,  need  set  no  gun,  and  trust  to  rumour  of  their  being  set,  or 
being  loaded,  for  his  protection.  Against  the  gun  and  the  powder  we 
have  no  complaint ;  they  are  perfectly  fair  and  admissible :  our 
quarrel  is  with  the  bullets.  He  who  sets  a  loaded  gun  means  it 
should  go  off  if  it  is  touched.  But  what  signifies  the  mere  empty  wish 
that  there  may  be  no  mischief,  when  I  perform  an  action  which  my 
common  sense  tells  me  may  produce  the  worst  mischief?  If  I  hear  a 
great  noise  in  the  street,  and  fire  a  bullet  to  keep  people  quiet,  I  may 
not  perhaps  have  intended  to  kill ;  I  may  have  wished  to  have  pro- 
duced quiet  by  mere  terror,  and  I  may  have  expressed  a  strong  hope 
that  my  object  has  been  effected  without  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
Still  I  have  done  that  which  every  man  of  sound  intellect  knows  is 
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likely  to  kill  ;  and  if  any  one  fall  from  my  act,  I  am  guilty  of  murder. 
"  Further"  (says  Lord  Coke,),  "  if  there  be  an  evil  intent,  though  that 
intent  extendeth  not  to  death,  it  is  murder.  Thus,  if  a  man,  knowing 
that  many  people  are  in  the  street,  throw  a  stone  over  the  wall,  intend- 
ing only  to  frighten  them,  or  to  give  them  a  little  hurt,  and  thereupon 
one  is  killed — this  is  murder— for  he  had  an  ill  intent ;  though  that 
intent  extended  not  to  death,  and  though  he  knew  not  the  party  slain." 
(3  Inst.  57.)  If  a  man  be  not  mad,  he  must  be  presumed  to  foresee 
common  consequences ;  if  he  puts  a  bullet  into  a  spring  gun — he 
must  be  supposed  to  foresee  that  it  will  kill  any  poacher  who  touches 
the  wire — and  to  that  consequence  he  must  stand.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose all  preservers  of  game  to  be  so  bloodily  inclined  that  they  would 
prefer  the  death  of  a  poacher  to  his  staying  away.  Their  object  is  to 
preserve  game ;  they  have  no  objection  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  creatures  also,  if  both  can  exist  at  the  same  time  ;  if  not,  the 
least  worthy  of  God's  creatures  must  fall— the  rustic  without  a  soul, — 
not  the  Christian  partridge — not  the  immortal  pheasant — not  the 
rational  woodcock,  or  the  accountable  hare. 

The  Chief  Justice  quotes  the  instance  of  glass  and  spikes  fixed 
upon  walls.  He  cannot  mean  to  infer  from  this,  because  the  law  con- 
nives at  the  infliction  of  such  small  punishments  for  the  protection  of 
property,  that  it  does  allow,  or  ought  to  allow,  proprietors  to  proceed 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  Small  means  of  annoying  trespassers 
may  be  consistently  admitted  by  the  law,  though  more  severe  ones 
are  forbidden,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden  ;  unless  it  follows  that  what 
is  good  in  any  degree  is  good  in  the  highest  degree.  You  may  correct 
a  servant  boy  with  a  switch  ;  but  if  you  bruise  him  sorely  you  are 
liable  to  be  indicted — if  you  kill  him,  you  are  hanged.  A  blacksmith 
corrected  his  servant  with  a  bar  of  iron  :  the  boy  died,  and  the  black- 
smith was  executed.  (Grey's  Case,  Kel.  64,  65.)  A  woman  kicked 
and  stamped  on  the  belly  of  her  child — she  was  found  guilty  of  murder, 
(i  East,  P.  C.  261.)  Si  immoderate  suo  jure  utatur,  tune  reus 
homoddii  sit.  There  is,  besides,  this  additional'  difference  in  the  two 
cases  put  by  the  Chief  Justice,  that  no  publication  of  notices  can  be  so 
plain,  in  the  case  of  the  guns,  as  the  sight  of  the  glass  or  the  spikes  ; 
for  a  trespasser  may  not  believe  in  the  notice  which  he  receives,  or  he 
may  think  he  shall  see  the  gun,  and  so  avoid  it,  or  that  he  may  have 
the  good  luck  to  avoid  it,  if  he  does  not  see  it ;  whereas,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  glass  or  the  spikes  he  can  have  no  doubt ;  and  he  has  no 
hope  of  placing  his  hand  in  any  spot  where  they  are  not.  In  the  one 
case  he  cuts  his  fingers  upon  full  and  perfect  notice,  the  notice  of  his 
own  senses  ;  in  the  other  case,  he  loses  his  life  after  a  notice  which  he 
may  disbelieve,  and  by  an  engine  which  he  may  hope  to  escape. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey  observes,  in  the  same  case,  that  it  is  not  an 
indictable  offence  to  set  spring  guns  :  perhaps  not.  It  is  not  an 
indictable  offence  to  go  about  with  a  loaded  pistol,  intending  to  shoot 
any  body  that  grins  at  you  :  but,  if  you  do  it,  you  are  hanged  :  many 
inchoate  acts  are  innocent,  the  consummation  of  which  is  a  capital 
offence. 
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This  is  not  a  case  where  the  motto  applies  of  Volenti  nonfit  injuria. 
The  man  does  not  will  to  be  hurt,  but  he  wills  to  get  the  game  ;  and, 
with  that  rash  confidence  natural  to  many  characters,  believes  he  shall 
avoid  the  evil  and  gain  the  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  case  which 
exactly  arranges  itself  under  the  maxim,  Quando  aliqicid  prohibetur  ex 
dtrecto,  prohibetur  et  per  obliquum.  Give  what  notice  he  may,  the 
proprietor  cannot  lawfully  shoot  a  trespasser  (who  neither  runs  nor 
resists)  with  a  loaded  pistol ; — he  cannot  do  it  ex  directo ;— how  then 
can  he  do  it  per  obliquum,  by  arranging  on  the  ground  the  pistol  which 
commits  the  murder  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Best  delivers  the  following  opinion.  His  Lordship 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  This  case  has  been  discussed  at  the  bar,  as  if  these  engines  were 
exclusively  resorted  to  for  the  protection  of  game  ;  but  I  consider  them 
as  lawfully  applicable  to  the  protection  of  every  species  of  property 
against  unlawful  trespassers.  But  if  even  they  might  not  lawfully  be 
used  for  the  protection  of  game,  I,  for  one,  should  be  extremely  glad  to 
adopt  such  means,  if  they  were  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose; 
because  I  think  it  a  great  object  that  gentlemen  should  have  a  tempta- 
tion to  reside  in  the  country,  amongst  their  neighbours  and  tenantry, 
whose  interests  must  be  materially  advanced  by  such  a  circumstance. 
The  links  of  society  are  thereby  better  preserved,  and  the  mutual 
advantage  and  dependence  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
existing  between  each  other,  more  beneficially  maintained.  We  have 
seen,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  the  baneful  consequences  of  the  non- 
residence  of  the  landed  gentry ;  and  in  an  ingenious  work,  lately  pub- 
lished by  a  foreigner,  we  learn  the  fatal  effects  of  a  like  system  on  the 
Continent.  By  preserving  game,  gentlemen  are  tempted  to  reside  in 
the  country  ;  and,  considering  that  the  diversion  of  the  field  is  the  only 
one  of  which  they  can  partake  on  their  estates,  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
for  the  purpose  I  have  stated,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  this 
species  of  property  sRould  be  inviolably  protected." 

If  this  speech  of  Mr.  Justice  Best  be  correctly  reported,  it  follows 
that  a  man  may  put  his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for  any  infringement 
of  his  property — for  picking  the  sloes  and  blackberries  off  his  hedges 
— for  breaking  a  few  dead  sticks  out  of  them  by  night  or  by  day — with 
resistance  or  without  resistance — with  warning  or  without  warning ; — 
a  strange  method  this  of  keeping  up  the  links  of  society,  and  maintain- 
ing the  dependence  of  the  lower  upon  the  higher  classes.  It  certainly 
is  of  importance  that  gentlemen  should  reside  on  their  estates  in  the 
country;  but  not  that  gentlemen  with  such  opinions  as  these  should 
reside.  The-  more  they  are  absent  from  the  country,  the  less  strain 
will  tff  y&  be  upon  those  links  to  which  the  learned  Judge  alludes— the 
more  ti/rn  that  dependence  upon  which  he  places  so  just  a  value.  In 
the  case  of  Dean  versus  Clayton,  Bart.,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
were  equally  divided  upon  the  lawfulness  of  killing  a  dog  coursing  a 
rinrc  by  means  of  a  concealed  dog-spear.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
see  the  least  difference  between  transfixing  with  a  spear,  or  placing  a 
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spear  so  that  it  \yill  transfix;  and,  therefore,  if  Vere  versus  Lord 
Cawdor  and  King  is  good  law,  the  action  could  have  been  maintained 
in  Dean  versus  Clayton  ;  but  the  solemn  consideration  concerning 
the  life  of  the  pointer  is  highly  creditable  to  all  the  judges.  They 
none  of  them  say  that  it  is  lawful  to  put  a  trespassing  pointer  to  death 
under  any  circumstances,  or  that  they  themselves  would  be  glad  to  do 
it ;  they  all  seem  duly  impressed  with  the  recollection  that  they  are 
deciding  the  fate  of  an  animal  faithfully  ministerial  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society  !  there  is  an  awful  desire  to  do  their  duty, 
and  a  dread  of  any  rash  and  intemperate  decision.  Seriously  speaking, 
we  can  hardly  believe  this  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Best's  speech  to  be 
correct ;  yet  we  take  it  from  a  book  which  guides  the  practice  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  magistrates  of  England.  Does  a  judge— a  cool,  calm 
man,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death— from  whom  so 
many  miserable,  trembling  human  beings  await  their  destiny — does  he 
tell  us,  and  tell  us  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  he  places  such  little  value 
on  the  life  of  man,  that  he  himself  would  plot  the  destruction  of  his 
fellow-creatures  for  the  preservation  of  a  few  hares  and  partridges  ? 
"  Nothing  which  falls  from  me  "  (says  Mr.  Justice  Bailey)  "  shall  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  the  practice." — "  I  consider  them  "  (says  Mr. 
Justice  Best)  "  as  lawfully  applicable  to  the  protection  of  every  species 
of  property  ;  but  even  if  they  might  not  lawfully  be  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game,  I  for  one  should  be  extremely  glad  to  adopt  them,  if 
they  were  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose."  Can  any  man  doubt  to 
which  of  these  two  magistrates  he  would  rather  intrust  a  decision  on 
his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  possessions  ?  We  should  be  very  sorry  to 
misrepresent  Mr.  Justice  Best,  and  will  give  to  his  disavowal  of  such 
sentiments,  if  he  do  disavow  them,  all  the  publicity  in  our  power ;  but 
we  have  cited  his  very  words  conscientiously  and  correctly,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  Law  Report.  We  have  no  doubt  he  meant  to  do  his 
duty  ;  we  blame  not  his  motives,  but  his  feelings,  and  his  reasoning. 

Let  it  be  observed  that,  in  the  whole  of  this  case,  we  have  put  every 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  murderer.  We  have  supposed  it  to  be 
in  the  night-time  :  but  a  man  may  be  shot  in  the  day  *  by  a  spring 
gun.  We  have  supposed  the  deceased  to  be  a  poacher ;  but  he  may 
be  a  very  innocent  man,  who  has  missed  his  way — an  unfortunate 
botanist,  or  a  lover.  We  have  supposed  notice ;  but  it  is  a  very 
possible  event  that  the  dead  man  may  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  notice.  This  instrument,  so  highly  approved  of  by  Mr.  Justice 
Best — this  knitter  together  of  the  different  orders  of  society — is  levelled 
promiscuously  against  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  the  ignorant  and  the 
informed.  No  man  who  sets  such  an  infernal  machine,  believes  that 
it  can  reason  or  discriminate ;  it  is  made  to  murder  all  alike,  and  it 
does  murder  all  alike. 

Blackstone  says,  that  the  law  of  England,  like  that  of  every  other 


*  Large  damages  have  been  given  for  wounds  inflicted  by  spring  guns  set  in  a 
garden  in  the  day-time,  where  the  party  wounded  had  no  notice. 
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•well-regulated  community,  is  tender  of  the  public  peace,  and  careful  of 
the  lives  of  the  subjects ;  that  it  will  not  suffer  with  impunity  any 
crime  to  be  prevented  by  death,  unless  the  same,  if  committed,  would 
also  be  punished  by  death"  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  182.)  "The 
law  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends 
some  misbehaviour  in  the  person  who  takes  it  away,  unless  by  the 
command,  or  express  permission  of  the  law." — "And  as  to  the  neces- 
sity which  excuses  a  man  who  kills  another  se  defendendo,  Lord  Bacon 
calls  even  that  nccessitas  culpabilis."  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  187.) 
So  far  this  luminary  of  the  law. — But  the  very  amusements  of  the  rich 
are,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Justice  Best,  of  so  great  importance,  that 
the  poor  are  to  be  exposed  to  sudden  death  who  interfere  with  them. 
There  are  other  persons  of  the  same  opinion  with  this  magistrate 
respecting  the  pleasures'of  the  rich.  In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
a  bill  was  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  summary  Punishment,  in 
certain  Cases,  of  Persons  wilfully  or  maliciously  damaging,  or  com- 
mitting Trespasses  on  public  or  private  Property."  Anno  primo — (a 
bad  specimen  of  what  is  to  happen) — Georgii  IV.  Regis,  cap.  56.  In 
this  act  it  it  is  provided,  that  "  If  any  person  shall  wilfully,  or  ma- 
liciously, commit  any  damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  upon  any  building, 
fence,  hedge,  gate,  stile,  guide-post,  milestone,  tree,  wood,  underwood, 
orchard,  garden,  nursery-ground,  crops,  vegetables,  plants,  land,  or 
other  matter  or  thing  growing  or  being  therein,  or  to  or  upon  real  or 
personal  property  of  any  nature  or  kind  soever,  he  may  be  immediately 
seized  by  any  body,  without  a  warrant,  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and 
fined  (according  to  the  mischief  he  has  done)  to  the  extent  of  £$  ;  or  in 
default  of  payment,  may  be  committed  to  the  gaol  for  three  months." 
And  at  the  end  comes  a  clause,  exempting  from  the  operation  of  this 
act,  all  mischief  done  in  hunting,  and  by  shooters  who  are  qualified. 
This  is  surely  the  most  impudent  piece  of  legislation  that  ever  crept 
into  the  statute-book ;  and,  coupled  with  Mr.  Justice  Best's  declaration, 
constitutes  the  following  affectionate  relation  between  the  different 
orders  of  society.  Says  the  higher  link  to  the  lower,  "  If  you  meddle 
with  my  game,  I  will  immediately  murder  you  ;  — if  you  commit  the 
slightest  injury  upon  my  real  or  personal  property,  I  will  take  you 
before  a  magistrate,  and  fine  you  five  pounds.  I  am  in  Parliament, 
and  you  are  not ;  and  I  have  just  brought  in  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
that  purpose.  But  so  important  is  it  to  you  that  my  pleasure  should 
not  be  interrupted,  that  I  have  exempted  myself  and  friends  from 
the  operation  of  this  act ;  and  we  claim  the  right  (without  allowing 
you  any  such  summary  remedy)  of  riding  over  your  fences,  hedges, 
gates,  stiles,  guide-posts,  milestones,  woods,  underwoods,  orchards, 
gardens,  nursery-grounds,  crops,  vegetables,  plants,  lands,  or  other 
matters  or  things  growing  or  being  thereupon — including  your  chil- 
dren and  yourselves,  if  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  way."  Is  there  upon 
earth  such  a  mockery  of  justice  as  an  act  of  Parliament,  pretending 
to  protect  property,  sending  a  poor  hedge-breaker  to  gaol,  and 
specially  exempting  from  its  operation  the  accusing  and  the  judging 
squire,  who,  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds,  have  that  morning,  perhaps 
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ruined  as  much  wheat  and  seeds  as  would  purchase  fuel  a  whole  year 
for  a  whole  village  ? 

It  cannot  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  such  a  murder  as  we  have 
described,  that  the  artificer  of  death  had  no  particular  malice  against 
the  deceased  ;  that  his  object  was  general,  and  his  indignation  levelled 
against  offenders  in  the  aggregate.  Every  body  knows  that  there  is 
a  malice  by  implication  of  law. 

"  In  general,  any  formal  design  of  doing  mischief  may  be  called 
malice  ;  and  therefore,  not  such  killing  only  as  proceeds  from  premedi- 
tated hatred  and  revenge  against  the  person  killed,  but  also,  in  many 
other  cases,  such  as  is  accompanied  with  those  circumstances  that 
show  the  heart  to  be  perversely  wicked,  is  adjudged  to  be  of  malice 
prepense." — 2  Haw.  c.  31. 

"  For,  where  the  law  makes  use  of  the  term,  malice  aforethought,  as 
descriptive  of  the  crime  of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that 
narrow  restrained  sense  in  which  the  modern  use  of  the  word  malice 
is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  principle  of  malevolence  to  particulars  ;  for  the 
law,  by  the  term  malice,  malitia,  in  this  instance,  meaneth  that  the 
fact  hath  been  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  are  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a  wicked  heart  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  fatally  bent 
upon  mischief." — Post.  256,  257.  , 

Ferocity  is  the  natural  weapon  of  the  common  people.  If  gentle- 
men of  education  and  property  contend  with  them  at  this  sort  of 
warfare,  they  will  probably  be  defeated  in  the  end.  If  spring  guns  are 
generally  set — if  the  common  people  are  murdered  by  them,  and  the 
Legislature  does  not  interfere,  the  posts  of  gamekeeper  and  lord  of  the 
manor  will  soon  be  posts  of  honour  and  danger.  The  greatest  curse 
under  heaven  (witness  Ireland)  is  a  peasantry  demoralised  by  the 
barbarity  and  injustice  of  their  rulers. 

It  is  expected  by  some  persons,  that  the  severe  operation  of  these 
engines  will  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  a  poacher.  This  has  always 
been  predicated  of  every  fresh  operation  of  severity,  that  it  was  to 
put  an  end  to  poaching.  But  if  this  argument  is  good  for  one  thing,  it 
is  good  for  another.  Let  the  first  pickpocket  who  is  taken  be  hung 
alive  by  the  ribs,  and  let  him  be  a  fortnight  in  wasting  to  death.  Let 
us  seize  a  little  grammar  boy,  who  is  robbing  orchards,  tie  his  arms 
and  legs,  throw  over  him  a  delicate  puff  paste,  and  bake  him  in  a 
bunpan  in  an  oven.  If  poaching  can  be  extirpated  by  intensity  of 
punishment,  why  not  all  other  crimes  ?  If  racks  and  gibbets  and 
tenterhooks  are  the  best  method  of  bringing  back  the  golden  age,  why 
do  we  refrain  from  so  easy  a  receipt  for  abolishing  every  species  of 
\vickedness  ?  The  best  way  of  answering  a  bad  argument  is  not  to 
stop  it,  but  to  let  it  go  on  in  its  course  till  it  leaps  over  the  boundaries 
of  common  sense.  There  is  a  little  book  called  Beccaria  on  Crimes 
and  Punishments,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Justice  Best.  He  who  has  not  read  it,  is  neither  fit  to  make  laws, 
por  to  administer  them  when  made. 

As  to  the  idea  of  abolishing  poaching  altogether,  we  will  believe 
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that  poaching  is  abolished  when  it  is  found  impossible  to  buy  game, 
or  when  they  have  risen  so  greatly  in  price,  that  none  but  people  of 
fortune  can  buy  them.  But  we  are  convinced  this  never  can  and  never 
will  happen.  All  the  traps  and  guns  in  the  world  will  never  prevent 
the  wealth  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  from  commanding  the 
game  of  the  landed  gentleman.  You  may,  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
visionary  purpose,  render  the  common  people  savage,  ferocious,  and 
vindictive  ;  you  may  disgrace  your  laws  by  enormous  punishments, 
and  the  national  character  by  these  new  secret  assassinations  :  but 
you  will  never  separate  the  wealthy  glutton  from  his  pheasant.  The 
best  way  is.  to  take  what  you  want,  and  to  sell  the  rest  fairly  and 
openly.  This  is  the  real  spring  gun  and  steel  trap  which  will  anni- 
hilate, not  the  unlawful  trader,  but  the  unlawful  trade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  horror  in  thinking  of  a  whole  land  filled  with 
lurking  engines  of  death —machinations  against  human  life  under 
every  green  tree — traps  and  guns  in  every  dusky  dell  and  bosky 
bourn — the  ferce  naturh,  the  lords  of  manors  eyeing  their  peasantry 
as  so  many  butts  and  marks,  and  panting  to  hear  the  click  of  the  trap 
and  to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun.  How  any  human  being,  educated  in 
liberal  knowledge  and  Christian  feeling,  can  doom  to  certain  des- 
truction a  poor  wretch,  tempted  by  the  sight  of  animals  that  naturally 
appear  to  him  to  belong  to  one  person  as  well  as  another,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  We  cannot  imagine  how  he  could  live  in  the  same 
village,  and  see  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the  man  whose  blood  he 
had  shed  for  such  a  trifle.  We  consider  a  person  who  could  do 
this  to  be  deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  morals — to  want  that 
sacred  regard  to  human  life  which  is  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  civil 
society.  If  he  sacrifice  the  life  of  man  for  his  mere  pleasures,  he  would 
do  so,  if  he  dared,  for  the  lowest  and  least  of  his  passions.  He  may 
be  defended,  perhaps,  by  the  abominable  injustice  of  the  Game 
Laws — though  we  think  and  hope  he  is  not.  But  there  rests  upon  his 
head,  and  there  is  marked  in  his  account,  the  deep  and  indelible  sin 
of  blood-guiltiness. 


BOTANY  BAY. 


1.  Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst,  by  the  Honourable  H.  GREY  BENNET,  M.P. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales.      Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  igth  June, 
1822. 

MR.  BIGGE'S  Report  is  somewhat  long,  and  a  little  clumsy ;  but 
it  is   altogether  the  production  of  an  honest,   sensible,   and 
respectable  man,  who  has  done  his  duty  to  the  public,  and  justified  the 
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expense  of  his  mission  to  the  fifth  or  pickpocket  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

What  manlier  of  man  is  Governor  Macquarrie  ? — Is  all  that  Mr. 
Bennet  says  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  true  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  Lord  Bathurst  sent  Mr.  Bigge,  and  very  properly 
sent  him,  28,000  miles  to  answer.  The  answer  is,  that  Governor 
Macquarrie  is  not  a  dishonest  man,  nor  a  jobber  ;  but  arbitrary,  in 
many  things  scandalously  negligent,  very  often  wrong-headed,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  very  deficient  in  that  good  sense,  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, which  his  new  and  arduous  situation  so  manifestly  requires. 

Ornamental  architecture  in  Botany  Bay !  How  it  could  enter  into 
the  head  of  any  human  being  to  adorn  public  buildings  at  the  Bay,  or 
to  aim  at  any  other  architectural  purpose  but  the  exclusion  of  wind 
and  rain,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Such  an  expense  is  not 
only  lamentable  for  the  waste  of  property  it  makes  in  the  particular 
instance,  but  because  it  destroys  that  guarantee  of  sound  sense  which 
the  Government  at  home  must  require  in  those  who  preside  over 
distant  colonies.  A  man  who  thinks  of  pillars  and  pilasters,  when  half 
the  colony  are  wet  through  for  want  of  any  covering  at  all,  cannot  be  a 
wise  or  prudent  person.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  prevention 
of  rheumatism  in  all  young  colonies  is  a  much  more  important  object 
than  the  gratification  of  taste,  or  the  display  of  skill. 

"  I  suggested  to  Governor  Macquarrie  the  expediency  of  stopping 
all  work  then  in  progress  that  was  merely  of  an  ornamental  nature, 
and  of  postponing  its  execution  till  other  more  important  buildings 
were  finished.  With  this  view  it  was,  that  I  recommended  to  the 
Governor  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  large  church,  the  foundation  of 
which  had  been  laid  previous  to  my  arrival,  and  which,  by  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Greenway  the  architect,  would  have  required  six  years  to  com- 
plete. By  a  change  that  I  recommended,  and  which  the  Governor 
adopted,  in  the  destination  of  the  new  Court-house  at  Sydney,  the 
accommodation  of  a  new  church  is  probably  by  this  time  secured.  As 
I  conceived  that  considerable  advantage  had  been  gained  by  inducing 
-Governor  Macquarrie  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  larger  church,  I 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  pointed  objection  to  the  addition 
of  these  ornamental  parts  of  the  smaller  one  ;  though  I  regretted  to 
observe  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  new  stables  at 
Sydney,  the  turnpike  gate-house  and  the  new  fountain  there,  as  well  as 
in  the  repairs  of  an  old  church  at  Paramatta,  how  much  more  the 
embellishment  of  these  places  had  been  considered  by  the  Governor 
than  the  real  and  pressing  wants  of  the  colony.  The  buildings  that  I 
had  recommended  to  his  early  attention  in  Sydney  were,  a  new  gaol, 
a  school-house,  and  a  market-house.  The  defects  of  the  first  of  these 
buildings  will  be  more  particularly  pointed  out  when  I  come  to  describe 
the  buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  now  to  observe,  that  they  were  striking,  and  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  remedied  by  additions  or  repairs.  The  other  two  were  in  a 
state  of  absolute  ruin  ;  they  were  also  of  undeniable  importance  and 
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necessity.  Having  left  Sydney  in  the  month  of  November,  1820,  with  ' 
these  impressions,  and  with  a  belief  that  the  suggestions  I  had  made 
to  Governor  Macquarrie  respecting  them  had  been  partly  acted  upon, 
and  would  continue  to  be  so  during  my  absence  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  it  was  not  without  much  surprise  and  regret  that  I  learnt,  during 
my  residence  in  that  settlement,  the  resumption  of  the  work  at  the 
large  church  in  Sydney,  and  the  steady  continuation  of  the  others 
that  I  had  objected  to,  especially  the  Governor's  stables  at  Sydney. 
I  felt  the  greater  surprise  in  receiving  the  information  respecting  this 
last-mentioned  structure,  during  my  absence  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
as  the  Governor  himself  had,  upon  many  occasions,  expressed  to  me 
his  own  regret  at  having  ever  sanctioned  it,  and  his  consciousness  of 
its  extravagant  dimensions  and  ostentatious  character." — Report, 
pp.  51,  52. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  Botany  Bay  is  to  find  proper  employ- 
ment for  the  great  mass  of  convicts  who  are  sent  out.  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie selects  all  the  best  artisans,  of  every  description,  for  the  use  of 
Government ;  and  puts  the  poets,  attorneys,  and  politicians  up  to 
auction.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  are  manifold.  In  the  first 
place,  from  possessing  so  many  of  the  best  artificers,  the  Governor  is 
necessarily  turned  into  a  builder ;  and  immense  drafts  are  drawn  upon 
the  Treasury  at  home,  for  buildings  better  adapted  for  Regent  Street 
than  the  Bay.  In  the  next  place,  the  poor  settler,  finding  that  the 
convict  attorney  is  very  awkward  at  cutting  timber,  or  catching  kan- 
garoos, soon  returns  him  upon  the  hands  of  Government  in  a  much 
worse  plight  than  that  in  which  he  was  received.  Not  only  are 
governors  thus  debauched  into  useless  and  expensive  builders,  but  the 
colonists,  who  are  scheming  and  planning  with  all  the  activity  of  new 
settlers,  cannot  find  workmen  to  execute  their  designs. 

What  two  ideas  are  more  inseparable  than  Beer  and  Britannia  ? — 
what  event  more  awfully  important  to  an  English  colony,  than  the 
erection  of  its  first  brewhouse  ? — and  yet  it  required,  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  the  greatest  solicitation  to  the  Government,  and  all  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Bigge,  to  get  it  effected.  The  Government,  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  best  workmen,  keep  them  ;  their  manumission  is 
much  more  infrequent  than  that  of  the  useless  and  unprofitable  con- 
victs ;  in  other  words,  one  man  is  punished  for  his  skill,  and  another 
rewarded  for  his  inutility.  Guilty  of  being  a  locksmith— guilty  of 
stonemasonry,  or  brick-making  ; — these  are  the  second  verdicts  brought 
in,  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  upon  them  is  regulated  the  duration  or 
mitigation  of  punishment  awarded  in  the  mother-country.  At  the  very 
period  when  the  Governor  assured  Lord  Bathurst,  in  his  despatches, 
that  he  kept  and  employed  so  numerous  a  gang  of  workmen,  only 
because  the  inhabitants  could  not  employ  them,  Mr.  Bigge  informs  us, 
that  their  services  would  have  been  most  acceptable  to  the  colonists. 
Most  of  the  settlers,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bigge's  arrival,  from  repeated 
refusals  and  disappointments,  have  been  so  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  workmen,  that  they  had  ceased  to  make  application 
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to  the  Governor.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  governor,  placed  over  a 
land  of  convicts,  and  capable  of  guarding  his  limbs  from  any  sudden 
collision  with  odometrous  stones,  or  vertical  posts  of  direction,  should 
make  no  distinction  between  the  simple  convict  and  the  double  and 
treble  convict — the  man  of  three  juries,  who  has  three  times  appeared 
at  the  Bailey,  trilarcenous — three  times  driven  over  the  seas  ? 

"  I  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  want  of  attention  that  has  pre- 
vailed, until  a  very  late  period,  at  Sydney,  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
convicts  who  have  been  transported  a  second,  and  a  third  time. 
Although  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  transmitted  in  the  hulk  lists, 
or  acquired  without  difficulty  during  the  passage,  it  never  has  occurred 
to  Governor  Macquarrie  or  to  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  to  make 
any  difference  in  the  condition  of  these  men,  not  even  to  disappoint 
the  views  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  indulged  by  the  success  of  a 
criminal  enterprise  in  England,  and  by  transferring  the  fruits  of  it  to 
New  South  Wales. 

"  To  accomplish  this  very  simple  but  important  object,  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  consign  these  men  to  any  situation  rather 
than  that  which  their  friends  had  selected  for  them,  and  distinctly  to 
declare  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  at  the  first  muster  on  their 
arrival,  that  no  consideration  or  favour  would  be  shown  to  those  who 
had  violated  the  law  a  second  time,  and  that  the  mitigation  of  their 
sentences  must  be  indefinitely  postponed." — Report,  p.  19. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  at  Governor  Macquarrie's  laureate — a 
regular  Mr.  Southey— who,  upon  the  King's  birth-day,  sings  the 
praises  of  Governor  Macquarrie.*  The  case  of  this  votary  of  Apollo 
and  Mercury  was  a  case  for  life  ;  the  offence  a  menacing  epistle,  or,  rs 
low  people  call  it,  a  threatening  letter.  He  has  been  pardoned,  how- 
ever— bursting  his  shackles,  like  Orpheus  of  old,  with  song  and  metre, 
and  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bigge,  but  no  specimen  of  his  poetry 
given.  One  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  men  in  the  settlement 
appears  to  be  Mr.  Marsden,  a  clergyman  at  Paramatta.  Mr.  Bennet 
represents  him  as  a  gentleman  of  great  feeling,  whose  life  is  embittered 
by  the  scenes  of  horror  and  vice  it  is  his  lot  to  witness  at  Paramatta. 
Indeed  he  says  of  himself,  that  in  consequence  of  these  things,  "  he 
does  not  enjoy  one  happy  moment  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  week ! "  This  letter,  at  the  time,  produced  a  very  considerable 
sensation  in  this  country.  The  idea  of  a  man  of  refinement  and 
feeling  wearing  away  his  life  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  crime  and 
debauchery  to  which  he  can  apply  no  corrective,  is  certainly  a  very 
melancholy  and  affecting  picture;  but  there  is  no  story,  however 
elegant  and  eloquent,  which  does  not  require,  for  the  purposes  of 
justice,  to  be  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  viewed  in  reverse.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  (says  Mr.  Bigge),  being  himself  accustomed  to  traffic 
in  spirits,  must  necessarily  feel  displeased  at  having  so  many  public 
houses  licensed  in  the  neighbourhood. — (p.  14.) 

*  Vide  Report,  p.  146. 
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u  As  to  Mr.  Marsden's  troubles  of  mind  "  (says  the  Governor),  "  and 
pathetic  display  of  sensibility  and  humanity,  they  must  be  so  deeply 
seated,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  surface  as  to  escape  all  possible 
observation.  His  habits  are  those  of  a  man  for  ever  engaged  in  some 
active,  animated  pursuit.  No  man  travels  more  from  town  to  town,  or 
from  house  to  house.  His  deportment  is  at  all  times  that  of  a  person 
the  most  gay  and  happy.  When  I  was  honoured  with  his  society,  he 
was  by  far  the  most  cheerful  person  I  met  in  the  colony.  Where  his 
hours  of  sorrow  were  spent  it  is  hard  to  divine;  for  the  variety  of  his 
pursuits,  both  in  his  own  concerns  and  in  those  of  others,  is  so  extensive, 
in  farming,  grazing,  manufactories,  transactions,  that  with  his  clerical 
duties,  he  seems,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  to  have  his  hands  full  of 
work.  And  the  particular  subject  to  which  he  imputes  this  extreme 
depression  of  mind  is,  besides,  one  for  which  few  people  here  will  give 
him  much  credit." — Macquarrie^ s  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmoiith,  p.  18. 

There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  a  man  of  so  much 
feeling,  that  he  has  not  a  moment's  happiness  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  a  little  merry  bustling  clergyman,  largely 
concerned  in  the  sale  of  rum,  and  brisk  at  a  bargain  for  barley.  Mr. 
Bigge's  evidence,  however,  is  very  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Marsden. 
He  seems  to  think  him  a  man  of  highly  respectable  character  and 
superior  understanding,  and  that  he  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
magistracy  by  Governor  Macquarrie,  in  a  very  rash,  unjustifiable,  and 
even  tyrannical  manner ;  and  in  these  opinions,  we  must  say,  the  facts 
seem  to  bear  out  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner. 

Colonel  Macquarrie  not  only  dismisses  honest  and  irreproachable 
men  in  a  country  where  their  existence  is  scarce,  and  their  services 
inestimable,  but  he  advances  convicts  to  the  situation  and  dignity  of 
magistrates.  Mr,  Bennet  lays  great  stress  upon  this,  and  makes  it 
one  of  his  strongest  charges  against  the  Governor;  and  the  Com- 
missioner also  takes  part  against  it.  But  we  confess  we  have  great 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  system 
of  the  Governor  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  the  wisest  and  best  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  colony.  Men  are  governed  by  words  ;  and 
under  the  infamous  term  convict  are  comprehended  crimes  of  the  most 
different  degrees  and  species  of  guilt.  One  man  is  transported  for 
stealing  three  hams  and  a  pot  of  sausages  ;  and  in  the  next  berth  to 
him  on  board  the  transport  is  a  young  surgeon,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  ;  the  third  man  is  for  extorting  money  ;  the 
fourth  was  in  a  respectable  situation  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  and  was  so  ill  read  in  history  as  to  imagine  that  Ireland  had 
been  ill-treated  by  England,  and  so  bad  a  reasoner  as  to  suppose  that 
nine  Catholics  ought  not  to  pay  tithes  to  one  Protestant.  Then  comes 
a  man  who  set  his  house  on  fire,  to  cheat  the  Phoenix  Office ;  and, 
lastly,  that  most  glaring  of  all  human  villains,  a  poacher,  driven  from 
Europe,  wife  and  child,  by  thirty  lords  of  manors,  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  for  killing  a  partridge.  Now,  all  these  are  crimes,  no"  doubt 
— particularly  the  last ;  but  they  are  surely  crimes  of  very  different 
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degrees  of  intensity,  to  which  different  degrees  of  contempt  and  horrcc 
are  attached— and  from  which  those  who  have  committed  them  may, 
by  subsequent  morality,  emancipate  themselves  with  different  degrees 
of  difficulty,  and  with  more  or  less  of  success.  A  warrant  granted  by 
a  reformed  bacon-stealer  would  be  absurd ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
reason  why  a  foolish  hot-brained  young  blockhead,  who  chose  to  favour 
the  mutineers  at  the  Nore  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not 
make  a  very  loyal  subject,  and  a  very  respectable  and  respected  magis- 
trate, when  he  is  forty  years  of  age,  and  has  cast  his  Jacobite  teeth,  and 
fallen  into  the  practical  jobbing  and  loyal  baseness  which  so  commonly 
developes  itself  about  that  period  of  life.  Therefore,  to  say  that  a  man 
must  be  placed  in  no  situation  of  trust  or  elevation,  as  a  magistrate, 
merely  because  he  is  a  convict,  is  to  govern  mankind  with  a  dictionary, 
and  to  surrender  sense  and  usefulness  to  sound.  Take  the  following 
case,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  Bigge  : — 

"  The  next  person,  from  the  same  class,  that  was  so  distinguished  by 
Governor  Macquarrie  was  the  Rev.  Mr,  Fulton.  He  was  transported 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  in  Ireland,  during  the  Rebellion ; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1800,  was  sent  to 
Norfolk  Island  to  officiate  as  chaplain.  He  returned  to  New  South 
Wales  in  the  year  1804,  and  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  at  Sydney 
and  Paramatta. 

"  In  the  divisions  that  prevailed  in  the  colony  previous  to  the  arrest 
of  Governor  Bligh,  Mr.  Fulton  took  no  part ;  but,  happening  to  form 
one  of  his  family  when  the  person  of  the  Governor  was  menaced  with 
violence,  he  courageously  opposed  himself  to  the  military  party  that 
entered  the  house,  and  gave  an  example  of  courage  and  devotion  to 
the  authority  of  Governor  Bligh,  which,  if  partaken  either  by  the 
officer  or  his  few  adherents,  would  have  spared  him  the  humiliation  of 
a  personal  arrest,  and  rescued  his  authority  from  the  disgrace  of  open 
and  violent  suspension."—  Report,  pp.  83,  84. 

The  particular  nature  of  the  place  too  must  be  remembered.  It  is 
seldom,  we  suspect,  that  absolute  dunces  go  to  the  Bay,  but  commonly 
men  of  active  minds  and  considerable  talents  in  their  various  lines — 
who  have  not  learnt,  indeed,  the  art  of  self-discipline  and  control,  but 
who  are  sent  to  learn  it  in  the  bitter  school  of  adversity.  And  when 
this  medicine  produces  its  proper  effect — when  sufficient  time  has  been 
given  to  show  a  thorough  change  in  character  and  disposition — a 
young  colony  really  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any 
person  of  superior  talents.  Activity,  resolution,  and  acuteness  are  of 
such  immense  importance  in  the  hard  circumstances  of  a  new  State, 
that  they  must  be  eagerly  caught  at,  and  employed  as  soon  as  they  are 
discovered.  Though  all  may  not  be  quite  so  unobjectionable  as  could 
be  wished— 

"  Res  dura,  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri" — 

as  Colonel  Macquarrie  probably  quoted  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge 
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As  for  the  conduct  of  those  extra-moralists,  who  come  to  settle  in  a 
land  of  crime,  and  refuse  to  associate  with  a  convict  legally  pardoned, 
however  light  his  original  offence,  however  perfect  his  subsequent  con- 
duct— we  have  no  toleration  for  such  folly  and  foppery.  To  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  men  who  have  not  been  tried  for  their  lives  is  a 
luxury  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  such  a  country.  It  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  persons  so  dainty,  and  so  truly  admirable,  had 
better  settle  at  Clapham  Common  than  at  Botany  Bay.  Our  trade  in 
Australasia  is  to  turn  scoundrels  into  honest  men.  If  you  come  among 
us,  and  bring  with  you  a  good  character,  and  will  lend  us  your  society 
as  a  stimulus  and  reward  to  men  recovering  from  degradation,  you 
will  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefit  upon  the  colony  ;  but  if  you 
turn  up  your  nose  at  repentance,  insult  those  unhappy  people  with  your 
character,  and  fiercely  stand  up  as  a  moral  bully  and  a  virtuous  brag- 
gadocio, it  would  have  been  far  better  for  us  if  Providence  had  directed 
you  to  any  other  part  of  the  globe  than  to  Botany  Bay — which  was 
colonised,  not  to  gratify  the  insolence  of  Pharisees,  but  to  heal  the 
contrite  spirit  of  repentant  sinners.  Mr.  Marsden,  who  has  no  happi- 
ness from  six  o'clock  Monday  morning  till  the  same  hour  the  week 
following,  will  not  meet  pardoned  convicts  in  society.  We  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Marsden  is  a  very  respectable  clergyman ;  but  is  there  not 
something  very  different  from  this  in  the  Gospel  ?  The  most  resolute 
and  inflexible  persons  in  the  rejection  of  pardoned  convicts  were  some 
of  the  marching  regiments  stationed  at  Botany  Bay — men,  of  course, 
who  had  uniformly  shunned,  in  the  Old  World,  the  society  of  gamesters, 
prostitutes,  drunkards,  and  blasphemers — who  had  ruined  no  tailors, 
corrupted  no  wives,  and  had  entitled  themselves,  by  a  long  course  of 
solemnity  and  decorum,  to  indulge  in  all  the  insolence  of  purity  and 
virtue. 

In  this  point,  then,  of  restoring  convicts  to  society,  we  side,  as  far 
as  the  principle  goes,  with  the  Governor  ;  but  we  are  far  from  under- 
taking to  say  that  his  application  of  the  principle  has  been  on  all 
occasions  prudent  and  judicious.  Upon  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct 
in  attempting  to  force  the  society  of  the  pardoned  convicts  upon  the 
undetected  part  of  the  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  These  are 
points  upon  which  everybody  must  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  cannot  control  opinion  on  those 
points— sovereigns  far  exceeding  Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarrie,  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  dynasty,  and  the  extent,  wealth,  and  importance  of 
their  empire. 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  assemble  them  "  (the  pardoned  convicts,)  "  even 
on  public  occasions,  at  Government  House,  or  to  point  them  out  to 
the  especial  notice  and  favour  of  strangers,  or  to  favour  them  with 
particular  marks  of  his  own  attention  upon  these  occasions,  if  they 
still  continue  to  be  shunned  or  disregarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fulton,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  of  Mr.  Redfern,  I  never  observed  that  the  other  persons 
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of  this  class  participated  in  the  general  attentions  of  the  company  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Judge  Advocate  Wylde  and  Major  Bell  both 
prove  the  embarrassment  in  which  they  were  left  on  occasions  that 
came  within  their  notice. 

"  Nor  has  the  distinction  that  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by 
Governor  Macquarrie  produced  any  effect  in  subduing  the  prejudices 
or  objections  of  the  class  of  free  inhabitants  to  associate  with  them. 
One  instance  only  has  occurred,  in  which  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
individual,  and  a  magistrate,  has  been  visited  by  the  wives  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  and  by  a  few  of  the  married  ladies  of  the 
colony.  It  is  an  instance  that  reflects  equal  credit  upon  the  individual 
herself,  as  upon  the  feelings  and  motives  of  those  by  whom  she  has 
been  so  noticed  :  but  the  circumstances  of  her  case  were  very  peculiar, 
and  those  that  led  to  her  introduction  to  society  were  very  much  of  a 
personal  kind.  It  has  generally  been  thought,  that  such  instances 
would  have  been  more  numerous  if  Governor  Macquarrie  had  allowed 
every  person  to  have  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment 
upon  a  subject,  on  which,  of  all  others,  men  are  least  disposed  to  be 
dictated  to,  and  most  disposed  to  judge  for  themselves. 

"  Although  the  emancipated  convicts,  whom  he  has  selected  from 
their  class,  are  persons  who  generally  bear  a  good  character  in  New 
South  Wales,  yet  that  opinion  of  them  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Those,  however,  who  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  them  would  have 
proved  it  by  their  notice,  as  Mr.  M'Arthur  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  by  the  kind  and  marked  notice  that  he  took  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ; 
and  those  who  entertained  a  different  opinion  would  not  have  con- 
tracted an  aversion  to  the  principle  of  their  introduction,  from  being 
obliged  to  witness  what  they  considered  to  be  an  indiscreet  and 
erroneous  application  of  it." — Report, -p.  150. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Bigge  exactly  seizes  the  sense  of  Colonel 
Macquarrie's  phrase,  when  the  Colonel  speaks  of  restoring  men  to  the 
rank  of  society  they  have  lost.  Men  may  either  be  classed  by  wealth 
and  education,  or  by  character.  All  honest  men,  whether  counts  or 
cobblers,  are  of  the  same  rank,  if  classed  by  moral  distinctions.  It  is 
a  common  phrase  to  say  that  such  a  man  can  no  longer  be  ranked 
among  honest  men ;  that  he  has  been  degraded  from  the  class  of 
respectable  persons  ;  and,  therefore,  by  restoring  a  convict  to  the  rank 
he  has  lost,  the  Governor  may  very  fairly  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
moral  rank.  In  discussing  the  question  of  granting  offices  of  trust  to 
convicts,  the  importance  of  the  Scelerati  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Their  numbers  are  very  considerable.  They  have  one  eighth  of  all 
the  granted  land  in  the  colony  ;  and  there  are  among  them  individuals 
of  very  large  fortune.  Mr.  Redfern  has  2600  acres,  Mr.  Lord  4365 
acres,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Terry  19,000  acres.  As  this  man's  history  is 
a  specimen  of  the  mud  and  dirt  out  of  which  great  families  often  arise, 
let  the  Terry  Filii,  the  future  warriors,  legislators,  and  nobility  of  the 
Bay,  learn  from  what,  and  whom,  they  sprang. 

"  The  first  of  these  individuals,  Samuel  Terry,  was  transported  to 
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the  colony  when  young.  He  was  placed  in  a  gang  of  stonemasons  at 
Paramatta,  and  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  gaol.  Mr.  Marsden 
states,  that  during  this  period  he  was  brought  before  him  for  neglect  of 
duty,  and  punished  ;  but,  by  his  industry  in  other  ways,  he  was  enabled 
to  set  up  a  small  retail  shop,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service.  He  then  repaired  to  Sydney,  where  he  extended 
his  business,  and,  by  marriage,  increased  his  capital.  He  for  many 
years  kept  a  public  house  and  retail  shop,  to  which  the  smaller 
settlers  resorted  from  the  country,  and  where,  after  intoxicating  them- 
selves with  spirits,  they  signed  obligations  and  powers  of  attorney  to 
confess  judgment,  which  were  always  kept  ready  for  execution.  By 
these  means,  and  by  an  active  use  of  the  common  arts  of  over-reaching 
ignorant  and  worthless  men,  Samuel  Terry  has  been  able  to  accumu- 
late a  considerable  capital,  and  a  quantity  of  land  in  New  South 
Wales,  inferior  only  to  that  which  is  held  by  Mr.  D'Arcy  Wentworth. 
He  ceased,  at  the  late  regulations  introduced  by  the  magistrates  at 
Sydney,  in  February,  1820,  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  and  he  is  now 
become  one  of  the  principal  speculators  in  the  purchase  of  investments 
at  Sydney,  and  lately  established  a  watermill  in  the  swampy  plains 
between  that  town  and  Botany  Bay,  which  did  not  succeed.  Out  of 
the  19,000  acres  of  land  held  by  Samuel  Terry,  140  only  are  stated  to 
be  cleared ;  but  he  possesses  1450  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  3800 
sheep." — Report^.  141. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  New  South  Wales  Bank,  Mr.  Bigge 
observes, — 

"  Upon  the  first  of  these  occasions,  it  became  an  object  both  with 
Governor  Macquarrie  and  Mr.  Judge-Advocate  Wylde,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  to  unite  in  its  favour  the 
Support  and  contributions  of  the  individuals  of  all  classes  of  the 
colony.  Governor  Macquarrie  felt  assured,  that,  without  such  co- 
operation, the  bank  could  not  be  established  ;  for  he  was  convinced 
that  the  emancipated  convicts  were  the  most  opulent  members  of  the 
community.  A  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  establishment,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  George  Howe,  the  printer  of  the  Sydney  Gazette, 
who  was  also  a  retail  dealer;  Mr.  Simon  Lord,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Eager,  all  emancipated  convicts,  and  the  last  only  conditionally. 

"  Governor  Macquarrie  had  always  understood,  and  strongly  wished, 
that  in  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
the  formation  of  the  bank,  a  share  in  its  direction  and  management 
should  also  be  communicated  to  them." — Report,  p.  1 50. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  become  acquainted  with  a 
piece  of  military  etiquette,  of  which  we  were  previously  ignorant.  An 
officer,  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Governor,  cannot  refuse,  unless  in  case 
of  sickness.  This  is  the  most  complete  tyranny  we  ever  heard  of.  If 
the  officer  comes  out  to  his  duty  at  the  proper  minute,  with  his  proper 
number  of  buttons  and  epaulettes,  what  matters  it  to  the  Governor  or 
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any  body  else,  where  he  dines  ?  He  may  as  well  be  ordered  what  to 
eat,  as  where  to  dine — be  confined  to  the  upper  or  under  side  of  the 
meat — be  denied  gravy,  or  refused  melted  butter.  But  there  is  no  end 
to  the  small  tyranny  and  puerile  vexations  of  a  military  life. 

The  mode  of  employing  convicts  upon  their  arrival  appears  to  us 
very  objectionable.  If  a  man  is  skilful  as  a  mechanic,  he  is  added  to 
the  Government  gangs  ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  diligence, 
his  chance  of  manumission,  or  of  remission  of  labour,  is  lessened.  If 
he  is  not  skilful,  or  not  skilful  in  any  trade  wanted  by  Government,  he 
is  applied  for  by  some  settler,  to  whom  he  pays  from  ^s.  to  IQJ.  a 
week  ;  and  is  then  left  at  liberty  to  go  where,  and  work  for  whomsoever, 
he  pleases.  In  the  same  manner,  a  convict  who  is  rich  is  applied  for, 
and  obtains  his  weekly  liberty  and  idleness  by  the  purchased  per- 
mission of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  consigned. 

The  greatest  possible  inattention  or  ignorance  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  manumitting  convicts  for  labour — and  for  such  labour  ! 
not  for  cleansing  Augean  stables,  or  draining  Pontine  marshes,  or 
damming  out  a  vast  length  of  the  Adriatic,  but  for  working  five  weeks 
with  a  single  horse  and  cart  in  making  the  road  to  Bathurst  Plains. 
Was  such  labour  worth  five  pounds  ?  And  is  it  to  be  understood, 
that  liberty  is  to  be  restored  to  any  man  who  will  do  five  pounds' 
worth  of  work  in  Australasia?  Is  this  comment  upon  transportation 
to  be  circulated  in  the  cells  of  Newgate,  or  in  the  haunts  of  those 
persons  who  are  doomed  to  inhabit  them  ? 

"Another  principle  by  which  Governor  Macquarrie  has  been 
guided  in  bestowing  pardons  and  indulgences,  is  that  of  considering 
them  as  rewards  for  any  particular  labour  or  enterprise.  It  was  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  men  who  were  employed  in  working  upon  the 
Bathurst  Road,  in  the  year  1815,  and  those  who  contributed  to  that 
operation  by  the  loan  of  their  own  carts  and  horses,  or  of  those  that 
they  procured,  obtained  pardons,  emancipations,  and  tickets  of  leave. 
To  39  men  who  were  employed  as  labourers  in  this  work,  three  free 
pardons  were  given,  one  ticket  of  leave,  and  35  emancipations  ;  and 
two  of  them  only  had  held  tickets  of  leave  before  they  commenced 
their  labour.  Seven  convicts  received  emancipations  for  supplying 
horses  and  carts  for  the  carriage  of  provisions  and  stores  as  the  party 
was  proceeding;  six  out  of  this  number  having  previously  held  tickets 
of  leave. 

"  Eight  other  convicts  (four  of  whom  held  tickets  of  leave)  received 
emancipations  for  assisting  with  carts,  and  one  horse  to  each,  in  the 
transport  of  provisions  and  baggage  for  the  use  of  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie and  his  suite,  on  their  journey  from  the  River  Nepean  to 
Bathurst,  in  the  year  1816;  a  service  that  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  five  weeks,  and  was  attended  with  no  risk,  and  very  little 
exertion. 

"Between  the  months  of  January,  1816,  and  June,  1818,  nine  con- 
victs, of  whom  six  held  tickets  of  leave,  obtained  emancipations  for 
sending  carts  and  horses  to  convey  provisions  and  baggage  from  Para- 
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matta  to  Eathurst,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Oxley,  the  surveyor-general,  in 
his  two  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  in  the  same 
period,  23  convict  labourers  and  mechanics  obtained  emancipations 
for  labour  and  service  performed  at  Bathurst. 

"  The  nature  of  the  services  performed  by  these  convicts,  and  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  them  were  recommended,  excited  much 
surprise  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  great  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  the 
channels  through  which  the  recommendations  passed." — Report. 
pp.  122,  123. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  jobs  detected  by  Mr.  Eigge, 
Botany  Bay  seems  very  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  mother-country 
from  whence  it  sprang.  Mr.  Redfern,  surgeon,  seems  to  use  the  public 
rhubarb  for  his  private  practice.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  superintendent, 
makes  a  very  comfortable  thing  of  the  assignment  of  convicts.  Major 
Druit  was  found  selling  their  own  cabbages  to  Government  in  a  very 
profitable  manner  ;  and  many  comfortable  little  practices  of  this  nature 
are  noticed  by  Mr.  Bigge. 

Among  other  sources  of  profit,  the  superintendent  of  convicts  was 
the  banker ;  two  occupations  which  seem  to  be  eminently  compatible 
with  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  to  the  superintendent  the 
opportunity  of  evincing  his  impartiality,  and  loading  with  equal  labour 
every  convict,  without  reference  to  their  banking  accounts,  to  the  profit 
they  afford,  or  the  trouble  they  create.  It  appears,  however  (very 
strangely),  from  the  Report,  that  the  money  of  convicts  was  not  always 
recovered  with  the  same  readiness  it  was  received. 

Mr.  Richard  Fitzgerald,  in  September,  1819,  was  comptroller  of 
provisions  in  Emu  Plains,  storekeeper  at  Windsor,  and  superintendent 
of  Government  works  at  the  same  place.  He  was  also  a  proprietor  of 
land  and  stock  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  a  public-house  in 
Windsor,  of  which  an  emancipated  Jew  was  the  ostensible  manager, 
upon  whom  Fitzgerald  gave  orders  for  goods  and  spirits  in  payment 
for  labour  on  the  public  works.  These  two  places  are  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  and  convicts  are  to  be  watched  and  managed  at  both. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convicts  are  slow  in  observing  or 
following  these  laudable  examples  ;  and  their  conduct  will  add  another 
instance  of  the  vigilance  of  Macquarrie's  government. 

"  The  stores  and  materials  used  in  the  different  buildings  at 
Sydney  are  kept  in  a  magazine  in  the  lumber  yard,  and  are  distributed 
according  to  the  written  requisitions  of  the  different  overseers  that  are 
made  during  the  day,  and  that  are  addressed  to  the  storekeeper  in  the 
lumber  yard.  They  are  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  buildings  by  the 
convict  mechanics  ;  and  no  account  of  the  expenditure  or  employment 
of  the  stores  is  kept  by  the  overseers,  or  rendered  to  the  storekeeper. 
It  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820  that  an  account  was 
opened  by  him  of  the  different  materials  used  in  such  work  or 
building;  and  in  February,  1821,  this  account  was  considerably  in 
arrear.  The  temptation,  therefore,  that  is  afforded  to  the  convict 
mechanics  who  work  in  the  lumber  yard,  in  secreting  tools,  stores, 
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and  implements,  and  to  those  who  work  at  the  different  buildings,  is 
very  great,  and  the  loss  to  Government  is  considerable.  The  tools, 
moreover,  have  not  latterly  been  mustered  as  they  used  to  be  once  a 
month,  except  when  one  of  the  convicts  is  removed  from  Sydney  to 
another  station." — Report,  pp.  36,  37. 

If  it  were  right  to  build  fine  houses  in  a  new  colony,  common  sense 
seems  to  point  out  a  control  upon  the  expenditure,  with  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  workmen.  What  must  become  of  that  country  where  the 
buildings  are  useless,  the  Governor  not  wise,  the  public  the  paymaster, 
the  accounts  not  in  existence,  and  all  the  artisans  thieves  ? 

A  horrid  practice  prevailed,  of  the  convicts  accepting  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  captain,  in  their  voyage  out,  in  lieu  of  their  regular 
ration  of  provisions.  This  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  severest 
penalties. 

What  is  it  that  can  be  urged  for  Governor  Macquarrie,  after  the 
following  picture  of  the  Hospital  at  Paramatta  ?  It  not  only  justifies 
his  recall,  but  seems  to  require  (if  there  are  means  of  reaching  such 
neglect)  his  severe  punishment. 

"  The  women,  who  had  become  most  profligate  and  hardened  by 
habit,  were  associated  in  their  daily  tasks  with  those  who  had  very 
lately  arrived,  to  whom  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  colony  were 
yet  unknown,  and  who  might  have  escaped  the  consequences  of  such 
pernicious  lessons,  if  a  little  care  and  a  small  portion  of  expense  had 
been  spared  in  providing  them  with  a  separate  apartment  during  the 
hours  of  labour.  As  a  place  of  employment,  the  factory  at  Paramatta 
was  not  only  very  defective,  but  very  prejudicial.  The  insufficient 
accommodation  that  it  afforded  to  those  females  who  might  be  well 
disposed,  presented  an  early  incitement,  if  not  an  excuse  for  their 
resorting  to  indiscriminate  prostitution  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  their 
arrival  at  Paramatta,  those  who  were  not  deploring  their  state  of 
abandonment  and  distress  were  traversing  the  streets  in  search  of 
the  guilty  means  of  future  support.  The  state  in  which  the  place  itself 
was  kept,  and  the  state  of  disgusting  filth  in  which  I  found  it,  both  on 
an  early  visit  after  my  arrival  and  on  one  preceding  my  departure ; 
the  disordered,  unruly,  and  licentious  appearance  of  the  women  mani- 
fested the  little  degree  of  control  in  which  the  female  convicts  were 
kept,  and  the  little  attention  that  was  paid  to  anything  beyond  the 
mere  performance  of  a  certain  portion  of  labour." — Report,  p.  70. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  any  man  sent  across  the  globe 
with  a  good  salary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  governing,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  reforming  convicts,  would  have  preferred  the  morals  of  his 
convicts  to  the  accommodation  of  his  horses  Let  Mr.  Bigge,  a  very 
discreet  and  moderate  man,  be  heard  upon  these  points. 

"Having  observed,  in  Governor  Macquarrie's  answer  to  Mr. 
Marsden,  that  he  justified  the  delay  that  occurred,  and  was  still  to 
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take  place,  in  the  construction  of  a  proper  place  of  reception  for  the 
female  convicts,  by  the  want  of  any  specific  instructions  from  your 
Lordship  to  undertake  such  a  building,  and  which  he  states  that  he 
solicited  at  an  early  period  of  his  government,  and  considered  indis- 
pensable, I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  Governor 
Macquarrie  that  he  had  undertaken  several  buildings  of  much  less 
urgent  necessity  than  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  without  waiting  for 
any  such  indispensable  authority ;  and  I  now  find  that  the  construc- 
tion of  it  was  announced  by  him  to  your  Lordship  in  the  year  1817,  as 
then  in  his  contemplation,  without  making  any  specific  allusion  to  the 
evils  which  the  want  of  it  had  so  long  occasioned  ;  that  the  contract 
for  building  it  was  announced  to  the  public  on  the  2ist  May,  1818,  and 
that  your  Lordship's  approval  of  it  was  not  signified  until  the  24th 
August,  1818,  and  could  not  have  reached  Governor  Macquarrie's 
hands  until  nearly  a  year  after  the  work  had  been  undertaken.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  want  of  authority  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  delay  in  building  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  that  cause  would  not 
only  have  operated  in  the  month  of  March,  1818,  but  it  would  have 
continued  to  operate  until  the  want  of  authority  had  been  formally 
supplied.  Governor  Macquarrie,  however,  must  be  conscious,  that 
after  he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Marsden  in  the  year  1815,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  regret,  that  the  want  of  authority  prevented  him  from 
undertaking  the  construction  of  a  building  of  such  undeniable  necessity 
and  importance  as  the  factory  at  Paramatta,  he  had  undertaken  several 
buildings,  which,  though  useful  in  themselves,  were  of  less  compara- 
tive importance  ;  and  had  commenced  in  the  month  of  August,  1817, 
the  laborious  and  expensive  construction  of  his  oivn  stables  at  Sydney, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  without  any  previous  communication 
to  your  Lordship,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  an  instruction  that  must 
have  then  reached  him,  and  that  forcibly  warned  him  of  the  conse- 
quences."— Report,  p.  71. 

It  is  the  fashion  very  much  among  the  Tories  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  all  those  who  love  the  effects  of  public  liberty  without 
knowing  or  caring  how  it  is  preserved,  to  attack  every  person  who 
complains  of  abuses,  and  to  accuse  him  of  gross  exaggeration.  No 
sooner  is  the  name  of  any  public  thief,  or  of  any  tormentor  or  oppressor, 
mentioned  in  that  Honourable  House,  than  out  bursts  the  spirit  of 
jobbing  eulogium,  and  there  is  not  a  virtue  under  heaven  which  is  not 
ascribed  to  the  delinquent  in  question,  and  vouched  for  by  the  most 
irrefragable  testimony.  If  Mr.  Bennet  or  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
attacked  them,  and  they  had  now  been  living,  how  many  honourable 
members  would  have  vouched  for  the  honesty  of  Dudley  and  Empson, 
the  gentleness  of  Jeffries,  or  the  genius  of  Blackmore  ?  What  human 
virtue  did  not  Aris  and  the  governor  of  Ilchester  gaol  possess  ?  Who 
was  not  ready  to  come  forward  to  vouch  for  the  attentive  humanity  of 
Governor  Macquarrie?  What  scorn  and  wit  would  it  have  produced 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  if  Mr.  Beimel  had  stated  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  horses  over  the  convicts  ? — and  all  the  horrors  and 
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immoralities,  the  filth  and  wretchedness,  of  the  female  prison  of  Para- 
matta ?  Such  a  case,  proved,  as  this  now  is,  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
tradiction, ought  to  convince  the  most  hardy  and  profligate  scoffers 
that  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  occasional  neglect  and  oppression  in. 
the  conduct  of  public  servants ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  official 
praise  which  is  ever  ready  for  the  perpetrators  of  crime,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  real  malversation  which  should  be  dragged  to  the  light  of 
day  by  the  exertions  of  bold  and  virtuous  men.  If  we  had  found, 
from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Bigge,  that  the  charges  of  Mr.  Bennet  were 
without  any,  or  without  adequate  foundation,  it  would  have  given  us 
great  pleasure  to  have  vindicated  the  Governor  ;  but  Mr.  Bennet  has 
proved  his  indictment.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  foregoing 
quotation  and  not  to  perceive  that  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of 
Governor  Macquarrie  imperiously  required  the  exposure  they  have 
received,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much  to  the  credit  of  Govern- 
ment if  he  had  been  removed  long  ago  from  a  situation  which,  but, 
for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bennet,  we  believe  he  would  have  held  to 
this  day. 

The  sick,  from  Mr.  Bigge's  Report,  appear  to  have  fared  as  badly 
as  the  sinful.  Good  water  was  scarce,  proper  persons  to  wait  upon 
the  patients  could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  com- 
plaints from  this  quarter,  that  the  Governor  makes  an  order  for  the 
exclusion  of  all  hospital  grievances  and  complaints,  except  on 
one  day  in  the  month — dropsy  swelling,  however,  fever  burning, 
and  ague  shaking,  in  the  mean  time,  without  waiting  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  Governor  Macquarrie,  or  consulting  the  mollia  teinpora 
fandi. 

In  permitting  individuals  to  distil  their  own  grain,  the  Government 
of  Botany  Bay  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  right.  It  is  impossible,  in 
such  a  colony,  to  prevent  unlawful  distillation  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  it  is  as  well  to  raise  upon  spirits  (as  something  must  be  taxed) 
that  slight  duty  which  renders  the  contraband  trade  not  worth  follow- 
ing. Distillation,  too,  always  insures  a  magazine  against  famine,  by 
which  New  South  Wales  has  more  than  once  been  severely  visited.  It 
opens  a  market  for  grain  where  markets  are  very  distant,  and  where 
redundance  and  famine  seem  very  often  to  succeed  each  other.  The 
cheapness  of  spirits,  to  such  working  people  as  know  how  to  use  them 
with  moderation,  is  a  great  blessing  :  and  we  doubt  whether  that 
moderation,  after  the  first  burst  of  ebriety,  is  not  just  as  likely  to  be 
learnt  in  plenty  as  in  scarcity. 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  scanty  limits  allowed  to  convicts 
for  sleeping  on  board  the  transports.  Mr.  Bigge  (of  whose  sense  and 
humanity  we  really  have  not  the  slightest  doubt)  states  eighteen 
inches  to  be  quite  sufficient — twice  the  length  of  a  small  sheet  of  letter 
paper.  The  printer's  devil,  who  carries  our  works  to  the  press, 
informs  us,  that  the  allowance  to  the  demons  of  the  type  is  double 
foolscap  length,  or  twenty-four  inches.  The  great  city  upholsterers 
generally  consider  six  feet  as  barely  sufficient  for  a  person  rising  in 
business,  and  assisting  occasionally  at  official  banquets. 
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Mrs.  Fry's  *  system  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bigge ;  and  its  useful 
effect  in  promoting  order  and  decency  among  floating  convicts  fully 
admitted. 

In  a  voyage  to  Botany  Bay  by  Mr.  Read,  he  states  that,  while  the 
convict  vessel  lay  at  anchor,  about  to  sail,  a  boat  from  shore  reached 
the  ship,  and  from  it  stepped  a  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
convicts  felicitated  themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  so  gentlemanlike 
a  companion  ;  but  it  soon  turned  out  that  the  visitant  had  no  intention 
of  making  so  long  a  voyage.  Finding  that  they  were  not  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company,  the  convicts  very  naturally  thought  of 
picking  his  pockets  ;  the  necessity  of  which  professional  measure  was 
prevented  by  a  speedy  distribution  of  their  contents.  Forth  from  his 
bill-case  this  votary  of  Plutus  drew  his  nitid  Newlands  :  all  the  forgers 
and  utterers  were  mustered  on  deck  ;  and  to  each  of  them  was  well 
and  truly  paid  into  his  hands  a  five  pound  note  ;  less  acceptable, 
perhaps,  than  if  privately  removed  from  the  person,  but  still  joyfully 
received.  This  was  well  intended  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  ;  but 
the  consequences  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  ;  a  large  stock 
of  rum  was  immediately  laid  in  from  the  circumambient  slop  boats  ; 
and  the  materials  of  constant  intoxication  secured  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage. 

The  following  account  of  pastoral  convicts  is  striking  and  pictu- 
resque— 

"  I  observed  that  a  great  many  of  the  convicts  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  wore  jackets  and  trousers  of  the  kangaroo  skin,  and  sometimes 
caps  of  the  same  material,  which  they  obtain  from  the  stock-keepers 
who  are  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  labour  of 
several  of  them  differs,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of  the  convicts  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  is  rather  pastoral  and  agricultural.  Permission 
having  been  given  for  the  last  five  years,  to  the  settlers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  ranges  of  open  plains  and  valleys  that  lie  on  either  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  Austin's  Ferry  to  Launceston,  a  distance  of 
1 20  miles,  their  flocks  and  herds  have  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
convict  shepherds  and  stock-keepers,  who  are  sent  to  these  cattle 
ranges,  distant  sometimes  30  or  40  miles  from  their  masters'  estates. 

"  The  boundaries  of  these  tracts  are  described  in  the  tickets  of 
occupation  by  which  they  are  held,  and  which  are  made  renewable 

*  We  are  sorry  it  should  have  been  imagined,  from  some  of  our  late  obser- 
vations on  prison  discipline,  that  we  meant  to  disparage  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry. 
For  prisoners  before  trial,  it  is  perfect ;  but  where  imprisonment  is  intended  for 
punishment,  and  not  for  detention,  it  requires,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
u  very  different  system.  The  Prison  Society  (an  excellent,  honourable,  and  most 
useful  institution  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  England)  have  certainly,  in  their  first 
Numbers,  fallen  into  the  common  mistake,  of  supposing  that  the  reformation  of 
the  culprit,  and  not  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  was  the  main  object  of  imprison- 
ment ;  and  have,  in  consequence,  taken  some  false  views  of  the  method  of  treating 
prisoners — 'he  exposition  of  which,  after  the  usual  manner  of  flesh  and  blood,  makes 
them  a  little  angry.  But,  in  objects  of  so  high  a  nature,  what  matters  who  is 
right  ? — the  only  question  is,  -what  is  right  ? 
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every  year,  on  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  clerk. 
One  or  more  convicts  are  stationed  on  them,  to  attend  to  the  flocks 
and  cattle,  and  are  supplied  with  wheat,  tea,  and  sugar,  at  the  monthly 
visits  of  the  owner.  They  are  allowed  the  use  of  a  musket  and  a  few 
cartridges  to  defend  themselves  against  the  natives  ;  and  they  have 
also  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt  the  kangaroos,  whose  flesh  they  eat, 
and  dispose  of  their  skins  to  persons  passing  from  Hobart  Town  to 
Launceston,  in  exchange  for  tea  and  sugar.  They  thus  obtain  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  cultivating  a  few 
vegetables.  Their  habitations  are  made  of  turf,  and  thatched  ;  as  the 
bark  of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus,  or  gum-trees  of  the  plains,  and  the 
interior,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  is  not  of  sufficient  expanse  to  form 
covering  or  shelter." — Report,  pp.  107,  108. 

A  London  thief,  clothed  in  kangaroo's  skins,  lodged  under  the  bark 
of  the  dwarf  eucalyptus,  and  keeping  sheep,  fourteen  thousand  miles 
from  Piccadilly,  with  a  crook  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  picklock,  is 
not  an  uninteresting  picture  ;  and  an  engraving  of  it  might  have  a 
very  salutary  effect — provided  no  engraving  were  made  of  his  convict 
master,  to  whom  the  sheep  belong. 

The  Maroon  Indians  were  hunted  by  dogs — the  fugitive  convicts 
are  recovered  by  the  natives. 

"  The  native  blacks  that  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Hunter 
and  Port  Stevens  have  become  very  active  in  retaking  the  fugitive 
convicts.  They  accompany  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  in  pursuit ;  and, 
by  the  extraordinary  strength  of  sight  they  possess,  improved  by  their 
daily  exercise  of  it  in  pursuit  of  kangaroos  and  opossums,  they  can 
trace  to  a  great  distance,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  the  impressions  of 
the  human  foot.  Nor  are  they  afraid  of  meeting  the  fugitive  convicts 
in  the  woods,  when  sent  in  their  pursuit,  without  the  soldiers  ;  by  their 
skill  in  throwing  their  long  and  pointed  wooden  darts,  they  wound  and 
disable  them,  strip  them  of  their  clothes,  and  bring  them  back  as 
prisoners,  by  unknown  roads  and  paths,  to  the  Coal  River. 

"  They  are  rewarded  for  these  enterprises  by  presents  of  maize  and 
blankets  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  revenge  from 
the  convicts  whom  they  bring  back,  they  continue  to  live  in  New- 
castle and  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  are  observed  to  prefer  the  society 
of  the  soldiers  to  that  of  the  convicts." — Report,  p.  117. 

Of  the  convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Bigge  found  about  eight 
or  nine  in  a  hundred  to  be  persons  of  respectable  character  and 
conduct,  though  the  evidence  respecting  them  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
But  the  most  striking  and  consolatory  passage  in  the  whole  Report  is 
the  following  : — 

"  The  marriages  of  the  native-born  youths  with  female  convicts  are 
very  rare  ;  a  circumstance  that  is  attributable  to  the  general  disin- 
clination to  early  marriage  that  is  observable  amongst  them,  and 
partly  to  the  abandoned  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  female  convicts  ; 
but  chiefly  to  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  native-born  youths,  approaching 
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to  contempt  for  the  vices  and  depravity  of  the  convicts,  even  when 
manifested  in  the  persons  of  their  own  parents." — Report,  p.  105. 

Every  thing  is  to  be  expected  from  these  feelings.  They  convey 
to  the  mother-country  the  first  proof  that  the  foundations  of  a  mighty 
empire  are  laid. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Governor  Macquarrie  con- 
tending with  Mr.  Bigge,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his,  the  Governor's, 
duty  to  select  and  separate  the  useless  from  the  useful  convicts,  or  to 
determine,  except  in  particular  cases,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  assigned. 
In  other  words,  he  wishes  to  effect  the  customary  separation  of  salary 
and  duty — the  grand  principle  which  appears  to  pervade  all  human 
institutions,  and  to  be  the  most  invincible  of  all  human  abuses.  Not 
only  are  Church,  King,  and  State,  allured  by  this  principle  of  vicarious 
labour,  but  the  pot-boy  has  a  lower  pot-boy,  who,  for  a  small  portion 
of  the  small  gains  of  his  principal,  arranges,  with  inexhaustible 
sedulity,  the  subdivided  portions  of  drink,  and,  intensely  perspiring, 
disperses,  in  bright  pewter,  the  frothy  elements  of  joy. 

There  is  a  very  awkward  story  of  a  severe  flogging  inflicted  upon 
three  freemen  by  Governor  Macquarrie,  without  complaint  to,  or  inter- 
vention of,  any  magistrate ;  a  fact  not  denied  by  the  Governor,  and 
fos  which  no  adequate  apology,  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  an 
adequate  apology,  is  offered.  These  Asiatic  and  satrapical  pro- 
ceedings, however,  we  have  reason  to  think,  are  exceedingly  disrelished 
by  London  juries.  The  profits  of  having  been  unjustly  flogged  at 
Botany  Bay  (Scarlett  for  the  plaintiff)  is  good  property,  and  would 
fetch  a  very  considerable  sum  at  the  Auction  Mart.  The  Governor, 
in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  confounded  diversity  of  opinion 
upon  particular  measures,  with  systematic  opposition  to  his  Govern- 
ment, and  to  have  treated  as  disaffected  persons  those  whom,  in 
favourite  measures,  he  could  not  persuade  by  his  arguments,  nor 
influence  by  his  example,  and  on  points  where  every  man  has  a  righ<" 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  where  authority  has  no  legitimate  right  to 
interfere,  much  less  to  dictate. 

To  the  charges  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bigge,  Mr. 
Bennet  adds,  from  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Jail  Committee,  that 
the  fees  in  the  Governor's  Court,  collected  by  the  authority  of  the 
Governor,  are  most  exorbitant  and  oppressive  ;  and  that  illegal  taxes 
are  collected  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  Governor.  It  has  been 
made,  by  colonial  regulations,  a  capital  offence  to  steal  the  wild 
cattle  ;  and,  in  1816,  three  persons  were  convicted  of  stealing  a  wild 
bull,  the  property  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King.  Now,  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  (whatever  be  his  other  merits  or  demerits) 
is  certainly  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  would  be  the  first  to  lament 
that  an  unhappy  convict  was  sentenced  to  death  for  killing  one  of  his 
wild  bulls  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  cases  of  Mr.  Moore 
and  of  William  Stewart,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bennet,  are  very  strong. 
If  they  are  answerable,  they  should  be  answered.  The  concluding 
letter  to  Mr.  Stewart  is,  to  us,  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  unfitness 
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of  Colonel  Macquarrie  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
ministry  at  home,  after  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  was  proved, 
should  have  seized  upon  the  first  decent  pretext  of  recalling  the 
Governor,  of  thanking  him  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  for  his 
valuable  services  (not  omitting  his  care  of  the  wild  bulls),  and  of 
dismissing  him  to  half-pay — and  insignificance. 

As  to  the  Trial  by  Jury,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bennet,  that  it 
would  be  right  to  introduce  it  at  present,  for  reasons  we  have  given 
in  a  previous  Article,  and  which  we  see  no  reason  for  altering.  The 
time  of  course  will  come  when  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  and  absurd,  to  refuse  to  that  settlement  the  benefit  of  popular 
institutions.  But  they  are  too  young,  too  few,  and  too  deficient  for 
such  civilized  machinery  at  present.  "  I  cannot  come  to  serve  upon 
the  jury — the  waters  of  the  Hawksbury  are  out,  and  I  have  a  mile  to 
swim — the  kangaroos  will  break  into  my  corn— the  convicts  have 
robbed  me — my  little  boy  has  been  bitten  by  an  ornithorynchus 
paradoxus— I  have  sent  a  man  fifty  miles  with  a  sack  of  flour  to  buy  a 
pair  of  breeches  for  the  assizes,  and  he  is  not  returned."  These  are 
the  excuses  which,  in  new  colonies,  always  prevent  Trial  by  Jury ; 
and  make  it  desirable,  for  the  first  half  century  of  their  existence,  that 
they  should  live  under  the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  despotism — 
such  modified  despotism  (we  mean)  as  a  British  House  of  Commons 
(always  containing  men  as  bold  and  honest  as  the  member  for  Shrews- 
bury) will  permit,  in  the  governors  of  their  distant  colonies. 

Such  are  the  opinions  formed  of  the  conduct  of  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie by  Mr.  Bigge.  Not  the  slightest  insinuation  is  made  against 
the  integrity  of  his  character.  Though  almost  every  body  else  has  a 
job,  we  do  not  perceive  that  any  is  imputed  to  this  gentleman ;  but  he 
is  negligent,  expensive,  arbitrary,  ignorant,  and  clearly  deficient  in 
abilities  for  the  task  committed  to  his  charge.  It  is  our  decided 
opinion,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bennet  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to 
the  public,  in  attacking  and  exposing  his  conduct.  As  a  gentleman 
and  an  hones't  man,  there  is  not  the  smallest  charge  against  the 
Governor ;  but  a  gentleman,  and  a  very  honest  man,  may  very  easily 
ruin  a  very  fine  colony.  The  colony,  itself,  disencumbered  of  Colonel 
Lachlan  Macquarrie,  will  probably  become  a  very  fine  empire ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  of  any  present  utility  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment. The  history  of  emancipated  convicts,  who  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  their  industry  and  their  speculations,  necessarily 
reaches  this  country,  and  prevents  men  who  are  goaded  by  want,  and 
hovering  between  vice  and  virtue,  from  looking  upon  it  as  a  place  of 
suffering— perhaps  leads  them  to  consider  it  as  a  land  of  hope  and 
refuge,  to  them  unattainable,  except  by  the  commission  of  crime. 
And  so  they  lift  up  their  heads  at  the  Bar,  hoping  to  be  transported, — 

"  Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  manus,  ripas  ulterioris  amore." 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  that  these 
enticing  histories  of  convict  prosperity  should  be  prevented,  by  one 
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uniform  system  of  severity  exercised  in  New  South  Wales,  upon  all 
transported  persons.  Such  different  degrees  of  guilt  are  included 
under  the  term  of  convict,  that  it  would  violate  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  every  principle  of  justice,  to  deal  out  one  measure  of 
punishment  to  all.  We  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  the  root  of  the 
evil.  We  want  new  gradations  of  guilt  to  be  established  by  law — 
new  names  for  those  gradations — and  a  different  measure  of  good 
and  evil  treatment  attached  to  those  denominations.  In  this  manner, 
the  mere  convict,  the  rogue  and  convict,  and  the  incorrigible  convict, 
would  expect,  upon  their  landing,  to  be  treated  with  very  different 
degrees  of  severity.  The  first  might  be  merely  detained  in  New 
South  Wales  without  labour  or  coercion  ;  the  second  compelled,  at  all 
events,  to  work  out  two  thirds  of  his  time  without  the  possibility  of 
remission ;  and  the  third  be  destined  at  once  for  the  Coal  River. 
If  these  consequences  steadily  followed  these  gradations  of  conviction, 
they  would  soon  be  understood  by  the  felonious  world  at  home.  At 
present,  the  prosperity  of  the  best  convicts  is  considered  to  be  attain- 
able by  all ;  and  transportation  to  another  hemisphere  is  looked  upon 
as  the  renovation  of  fallen  fortunes,  and  the  passport  to  wealth  and 
power. 

Another  circumstance,  which  destroys  all  idea  of  punishment  in 
transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  is  the  enormous  expense  which 
that  settlement  would  occasion  if  it  really  were  made  a  place  of 
punishment.  A  little  wicked  tailor  arrives,  of  no  use  to  the  archi- 
tectural projects  of  the  Governor.  He  is  turned  over  to  a  settler, 
who  leases  this  sartorial  Borgia  his  liberty  for  five  shillings  per  week, 
and  allows  him  to  steal  and  snip,  what,  when,  and  where  he  can. 
The  excuse  for  all  this  mockery  of  law  and  justice  is,  that  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  is  saved  to  the  Government  at  home. 
But  the  expense  is  not  saved  to  the  country  at  large.  The  nefarious 
needleman  writes  home,  that  he  is  as  comfortable  as  a  finger  in  a 
thimble  !  that  though  a  fraction  of  humanity,  he  has^several  wives, 
and  is  filled  every  day  with  rum  and  kangaroo.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  lost  upon  the  shopboard  ;  and,  for  the  saving  of  fifteen  pence  per 
day,  the  foundation  of  many  criminal  tailors  is  laid.  What  is  true  of 
tailors,  is  true  of  tinkers  and  all  other  trades.  The  chances  of  escape 
from  labour,  and  of  manumission  in  the  Bay,  we  may  depend  upon  it, 
are  accurately  reported,  and  perfectly  understood,  in  the  flash-houses 
of  St.  Giles  ;  and,  while  Earl  Bathurst  is  full  of  jokes  and  joy,  public 
morals  are  thus  sapped  to  their  foundation. 
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1.  Travels  through  Part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  1818  ana  1819. 

By  JOHN  M.  DUNCAN,  A.B.     Glasgow,  1823. 

2.  Letters  jrom  North  America,  written  during  a  Tour  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada.     By  ADAM  HODGSON.     London,  1824. 

3.  An  Excursion  through  the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  during  tJie  Years 

1822-3.     By  an  English  Gentleman.     London,  1824. 

'IPHERE  is  a  set  of  miserable  persons  in  England  who  are  dread- 
-*-  fully  afraid  of  America  and  everything  American — whose  great 
delight  is  to  see  that  country  ridiculed  and  vilified— and  who  appear 
to  imagine  that  all  the  abuses  which  exist  in  this  country  acquire 
additional  vigour  and  chance  of  duration  from  every  book  of  travels 
which  pours  forth  its  venom  and  falsehood  on  the  United  States.  We 
shall  from  time  to  time  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject, 
not  from  any  party  spirit,  but  because  we  love  truth,  and  praise  excel- 
lence wherever  we  find  it ;  and  because  we  think  the  example  of 
America  will  in  many  instances  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
to  their  true  interests. 

The  Economy  of  America  is  a  great  and  important  object  for  our 
imitation.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Bagot,  our  late  Ambassador,  was,  we 
believe,  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Vice-President  receives  rather  less  than  the  second  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  all  salaries,  civil  and  military,  are  upon  the 
same  scale  ;  and  yet  no  country  is  better  served  than  America  !  Mr. 
Hume  has  at  last  persuaded  the  English  people  to  look  a  little  into 
their  accounts,  and  to  see  how  sadly  they  are  plundered.  But  we 
ought  to  suspend  our  contempt  for  America,  and  consider  whether 
we  have  not  a  very  momentous  lesson  to  learn  from  this  wise  and 
cautious  people  on  the  subject  of  economy. 

A  lesson  on  the  importance  of  Religious  Toleration,  we  are  deter- 
mined, it  would  seem,  not  to  learn, — either  from  America  or  from  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  high  sheriff  of  New  York,  last  year, 
was  a  Jew.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  bill  was  carried 
this  year  to  allow  the  first  duke  of  England  to  carry  a  gold  stick  before 
the  King — because  he  was  a  Catholic !— and  yet  we  think  ourselves 
entitled  to  indulge  in  impertinent  sneers  at  America, — as  if  civilisation 
did  not  depend  more  upon  making  wise  laws  for  the  promotion  of 
human  happiness,  than  in  having  good  inns,  and  post-horses,  and 
civil  waiters.  The  circumstances  of  the  Dissenters'  marriage  bill  are 
such  as  would  excite  the  contempt  of  a  Chictaw  or  Cherokee,  if  he 
could  be  brought  to  understand  them.  A  certain  class  of  Dissenters 
beg  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  say  that  they  marry  in  the  name  of 
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the  Trinity,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity.  Never  mind, 
say  the  corruptionists,  you  must  go  on  saying  you  marry  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  We  know  that  such  a 
protestation  from  you  will  be  false :  but,  unless  you  make  it,  your  wives 
shall  be  concubines,  and  your  children  illegitimate.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  greater  or  more  useless  tyranny  than  this  ? 

"  In  the  religious  freedom  which  America  enjoys  I  see  a  more 
unquestioned  superiority.  In  Britain  we  enjoy  toleration,  but  here 
they  enjoy  liberty.  If  Government  has  a  right  to  grant  toleration  to 
any  particular  set  of  religious  opinions,  it  has  also  a  right  to  take  it 
away ;  and  such  a  right  with  regard  to  opinions  exclusively  religious 
I  would  deny  in  all  cases,  because  totally  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  religion,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  equally  irrecon- 
cilable with  civil  liberty,  rightly  so  called.  God  has  given  to  each  of 
us  his  inspired  word,  and  a  rational  mind  to  which  that  word  is 
addressed.  He  has  also  made  known  to  us  that  each  for  himself  must 
answer  at  his  tribunal  for  his  principles  and  conduct.  What  man, 
then,  or  body  of  men,  has  a  right  to  tell  me,  '  You  do  not  think  aright 
on  religious  subjects,  but  we  will  tolerate  your  error  ?'  The  answer  is 
a  most  obvious  one,  '  Who  gave  you  authority  to  dictate  ? — or  what 
exclusive  claim  have  you  to  infallibility  ? '  If  my  sentiments  do  not 
lead  me  into  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  the  question  as  to  their  accuracy  or  fallacy  is  one  between 
God  and  my  own  conscience  ;  and,  though  a  fair  subject  for  argument, 
is  none  for  compulsion. 

"  The  Inquisition  undertook  to  regulate  astronomical  science,  and 
kings  and  parliaments  have  with  equal  propriety  presumed  to  legislate 
upon  questions  of  theology.  The  world  has  outgrown  the  former,  and 
it  will  one  day  be  ashamed  that  it  has  been  so  long  outgrowing  the 
latter.  The  founders  of  the  American  republic  saw  the  absurdity  of 
employing  the  attorney-general  to  refute  deism  and  infidelity,  or  of 
attempting  to  influence  opinion  on  abstract  subjects  by  penal  enact- 
ment ;  they  saw  also  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  to  support  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  few,  and  have  set  an  example  which  older 
governments  will  one  day  or  other  be  compelled  to  follow. 

"  In  America,  the  question  is  not,  What  is  his  creed  ? — but,  What 
is  his  conduct  ?  Jews  have  all  the  privileges  of  Christians  ;  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  and  Independents  meet  on  common  ground. 
No  religious  test  is  required  to  qualify  for  public  office,  except  in  some 
cases  a  mere  verbal  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and, 
in  every  court  throughout  the  country,  it  is  optional  whether  you  give 
your  affirmation  or  your  oath.'1 — Duncan's  Travels,  II.  328 — 330. 

In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  nation  to  show  a  greater 
superiority  over  another  than  the  Americans,  in  this  particular,  have 
done  over  this  country.  They  have  fairly  and  completely,  and  pro- 
bably for  ever,  extinguished  that  spirit  of  religious  persecution  which 
has  been  the  employment  and  the  curse  of  mankind  for  four  or  five 
centuries, —  not  only  that  persecution  which  imprisons  and  scourges 
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for  religious  opinions,  but  the  tyranny  of  incapacitation,  which,  by 
disqualifying  from  civil  offices,  and  cutting  a  man  off  from  the  lawful 
objects  of  ambition,  endeavours  to  strangle  I'eligious  freedom  in  silence, 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages,  without  the  blood,  and  noise,  and  fire, 
of  persecution.  What  passes  in  the  mind  of  one  mean  blockhead  is 
the  general  history  of  all  persecution.  "  This  man  pretends  to  know 
better  than  me — I  cannot  subdue  him  by  argument ;  but  I  will  take 
care  he  shall  never  be  mayor  or  alderman  of  the  town  in  which  he 
lives  ;  I  will  never  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  or  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  :  I  will  teach  the  fellow  to  differ  from  me  in  religious 
opinions  ?  "  So  says  the  Episcopalian  to  the  Catholic — and  so  the 
Catholic  says  to  the  Protestant.  But  the  wisdom  of  America  keeps 
them  all  down — secures  to  them  all  their  just  rights — gives  to  each  of 
them  their  separate  pews,  and  bells,  and  steeples — makes  them  all 
aldermen  in  their  turns — and  quietly  extinguishes  the  faggots  which 
each  is  preparing  for  the  combustion  of  the  other.  Nor  is  this 
indifference  to  religious  subjects  in  the  American  people,  but  pure 
civilization — a  thorough  comprehension  of  what  is  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  public  happiness  and  peace — and  a  determination  that 
this  happiness  and  peace  shall  not  be  violated  by  the  insolence  of  any 
human  being,  in  the  garb,  and  under  the  sanction  of  religion.  In  this 
particular,  the  Americans  are  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  :  and  at  the  same  time  they  are,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and 
Midland  States,  so  far  from  being  indifferent  on  subjects  of  religion, 
that  they  may  be  justly  characterised  as  a  very  religious  people;  but 
they  are  devout  without  being  unjust  (the  great  problem  in  religion) ; 
a  higher  proof  of  civilization  than  painted  tea-cups,  waterproof  leather, 
or  broad  cloth  at  two  guineas  a  yard. 

America  is  exempted,  by  its  very  newness  as  a  nation,  from  many 
of  the  evils  of  the  old  governments  of  Europe.  It  has  no  mischievous 
remains  of  feudal  institutions,  and  no  violations  of  political  economy 
sanctioned  by  time,  and  older  than  the  age  of  reason.  If  a  man  find 
a  partridge  upon  his  ground  eating  his  corn,  in  any  part  of  Kentucky 
or  Indiana,  he  may  kill  it  even  if  his  father  be  not  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  The  Americans  do  not  exclude  their  own  citizens  from  any 
branch  of  commerce  which  they  leave  open  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  One  of  them  said,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  British 
subject,  residing  at  Newark,  Upper  Canada,  who  annually  smuggled 
from  500  to  1000  chests  of  tea  into  that  province  from  the  United 
States.  He  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man,  who,  he  said,  was 
growing  very  rich  in  consequence  ;  and  he  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  fraud  was  managed.  •  Now,  as  all  the  tea  ought  to  be  brought 
from  England,  it  is  of  course  very  expensive ;  and  therefore  the 
Canadian  tea-dealers,  after  buying  one  or  two  chests  at  Montreal  or 
elsewhere,  which  have  the  Custom-house  mark  upon  them,  fill  them  up 
ever  afterwards  with  tea  brought  from  the  United  States.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  near  10,000  chests  are  annually  consumed  in  the  Canadas, 
of  which  not  more  than  2000  or  3000  come  from  Europe.  Indeed, 
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when  I  had  myself  entered  Canada,  I  was  told  that  of  every  fifteen 
pounds  of  tea  sold  there  thirteen  were  smuggled.  The  profit  upon 
smuggling  this  article  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  and,  with  an  exten- 
sive and  wild  frontier  like  Canada  cannot  be  prevented.  Indeed  it 
every  year  increases,  and  is  brought  to  a  more  perfect  system.  But  I 
suppose  that  the  English  Government,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
wisdom,  will  never  allow  the  Canadian  merchants  to  trade  direct  to 
China,  in  order  that  (from  pure  charity)  the  whole  profit  of  the  tea 
trade  may  be  given  up  to  the  United  States." — Excursion,  pp,  394,  395. 
"  You  will  readily  conceive,  that  it  is  with  no  small  mortification 
that  I  hear  these  American  merchants  talk  of  sending  their  ships  to 
London  and  Liverpool,  to  take  in  goods  or  specie,  with  which  to 
purchase  tea  for  the  supply  of  European  ports  almost  within  sight  of 
our  own  shores.  They  often  taunt  me,  by  asking  me  what  our  Govern- 
ment can  possibly  mean  by  prohibiting  us  from  engaging  in  a  profit- 
able trade,  which  is  open  to  them  and  to  all  the  world  ?  or  where  can 
be  our  boasted  liberties,  while  we  tamely  submit  to  the  infraction  of 
our  natural  rights,  to  supply  a  monopoly  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust,  and 
to  honour  the  caprice  of  a  company  who  exclude  their  fellow  subjects 
from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  they  do  not  pursue  themselves,  but 
leave  to  the  enterprise  of  foreigners,  or  commercial  rivals  ?  On  such 
occasions  I  can  only  reply,  that  both  our  Government  and  people  are 
growing  wiser  ;  and  that  if  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  be 
renewed,  when  it  next  expires,  I  will  allow  them  to  infer,  that  the 
people  of  England  have  little  influence  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  affairs." — Hodgson's  Letters,  II.  128,  129. 

Though  America  is  a  confederation  of  republics,  they  are  in  many 
cases  much  more  amalgamated  than  the  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  make  a  shoe,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
make  a  shoe  any  where  between  Lake  Ontario  and  New  Orleans, — 
he  may  sole  on  the  Mississipi, — heel  on  the  Missouri, — measure  Mr. 
Birkbeck  on  the  Little  Wabash,  or  take  (which  our  best  politicians  do 
not  find  an  easy  matter)  the  length  of  Mr.  Munro's  foot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potowmac.  But  woe  to  the  cobbler,  who,  having  made  Hessian 
boots  for  the  aldermen  of  Newcastle,  should  venture  to  invest  with 
these  coriaceous  integuments  the  leg  of  a  liege  subject  at  York.  A 
yellow  ant  in  a  nest  of  red  ants — a  butcher's  dog  in  a  fox  kennel — 
a  mouse  in  a  bee-hive, — all  feel  the  effects  of  untimely  intrusion  ; — 
but  far  preferable  their  fate  to  that  of  the  misguided  artisan,  who, 
misled  by  sixpenny  histories  of  England,  and  conceiving  his  country 
to  have  been  united  at  the  Heptarchy,  goes  forth  from  his  native  town 
to  stitch  freely  within  the  sea-girt  limits  of  Albion.  Him  the  mayor, 
him  the  alderman,  him  the  recorder,  him  the  quarter-sessions  would 
worry.  Him  the  justices  before  trial  would  long  to  get  into  the  tread- 
mill ;  *  and  would  much  lament  that,  by  a  recent  act,  they  could  not 

*    This  puts  us  in  mind  of  our  friend  Mr.  Headlam,  who,  we  hear,  has  written 
an  answer  to  our  Observations  on  the  Treadmill  before  TFial.     It  would  have  been 
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do  so,  even  with  the  intruding  tradesman's  consent ;  but  the  moment 
he  was  tried,  they  would  push  him  in  with  redoubled  energy,  and  leave 
him  to  tread  himself  into  a  conviction  of  the  barbarous  institutions  of 
his  corporation-divided  country. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Americans  for  their  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Education.  All  the  public  lands  are  sur- 
veyed according  to  the  direction  of  Congress.  They  are  divided  into 
townships  of  six  miles  square,  by  lines  running  with  the  cardinal 
points,  and  consequently  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Every 
township  is  divided  into  36  sections,  each  a  mile  square,  and  contain- 
ing 640  acres.  One  section  in  each  township  is  reserved,  and  given 
in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Ohio  have  received  grants  for  the  support 
of  colleges  and  academies.  The  appropriation  generally  in  the  new 
States  for  seminaries  of  the  higher  orders  amount  to  one-fifth  of  those 
for  common  schools.  It  appears,  from  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals, 
that  the  land  in  the  states  and  territories  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  which  appropriations  have  been  made,  amounts  to 
237,300  acres  ;  and  according  to  the  ratio  above  mentioned,  the  aggre- 
gate on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  7,900,000.  The  same  system 
of  appropriation  applied  to  the  west  will  make,  for  schools  and  colleges, 
6,600,000 ;  and  the  total  appropriation  for  literary  purposes,  in  the 
new  states  and  territories,  14,500,000  acres,  which,  at  two  dollars  per 
acre,  would  be  29,000,000  dollars.  These  facts  are  very  properly 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hodgson  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
their  value  and  importance.  They  quite  put  into  the  background 
everything  which  has  been  done  in  the  Old  World  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  orders,  and  confer  deservedly  upon  the  Americans 
the  character  of  a  wise,  a  reflecting,  and  a  virtuous  people. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  such  a  people,  spreading  rapidly  over 
so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  cultivating  all  the  liberal  and  useful 

a  very  easy  thing  for  us  to  have  hung  Mr.  Headlam  up  as  a  spectacle  to  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the 
town  of  Berwick- on-T weed  ;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  make  a  worthy  and  respectable 
man  appear  ridiculous.  For  these  reasons  we  have  not  even  looked  at  his  pamphlet, 
and  we  decline  entering  into  a  controversy  upon  a  point,  where,  among  men  of 
sense  and  humanity  (who  had  not  heated  themselves  in  the  dispute),  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  All  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament 
were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  odious  and  nonsensical  practice  of 
working  prisoners  in  the  treadmill  before  trial.  It  had  not  one  single  advocate. 
Mr.  Headlam  and  the  magistrates  of  the  North  Riding,  in  their  eagerness  to  save 
a  relic  of  their  prison  system,  forgot  themselves  so  far  as  to  petition  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  putting  prisoners  to  work  before  trial,  with  their  own  consent — 
the  answer  of  the  Legislature  was,  "We  will  not  trust  you," — the  severest  practical 
rebuke  ever  received  by  any  public  body.  We  will  leave  it  to  others  to  determine 
whether  it  was  deserved.  We  have  no  doubt  the  great  body  of  magistrates  meant 
well.  They  must  have  meant  well — but  they  have  been  sadly  misled,  and  have 
thrown  odium  on  the  subordinate  administration  of  justice,  which  it  is  far  from 
deserving  on  other  occasions,  in  their  hands.  This  strange  piece  of  nonsense  is, 
however,  now  well  ended. — Requiescat  in  pace  ! 
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arts  so  successfully,  should  be  so  extremely  sensitive  and  touchy  as  the 
Americans  are  said  to  be.  We  really  thought  at  one  time  they  would 
have  fitted  out  an  armament  against  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  and  burnt  down  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Constable's  shops,  as 
we  did  the  American  Capitol.  We,  however,  remember  no  other  anti- 
American  crime  of  which  we  were  guilty  than  a  preference  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  over  Joel  Barlow  and  Timothy  Dwight.  That 
opinion  we  must  still  take  the  liberty  of  retaining.  There  is  nothing  in 
Dwight  comparable  to  the  finest  passages  of  Paradise  Lost ;  nor  is 
Mr.  Barlow  ever  humorous  or  pathetic,  as  the  great  bard  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  is  humorous  and  pathetic.  We  have  always  been  strenuous  * 
advocates  for,  and  admirers  of,  America — not  taking  our  ideas  from 
the  overweening  vanity  of  the  weaker  part  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves, but  from  what  we  have  observed  of  their  real  energy  and 
wisdom.  It  is  very  natural  that  we  Scotch,  who  live  in  a  little  shabby, 
scraggy  corner  of  a  remote  island,  with  a  climate  which  cannot  ripen 
an  apple,  should  be  jealous  of  the  aggressive  pleasantry  of  more 
favoured  people ;  but  that  Americans,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
themselves,  and  received  so  much  from  nature,  should  be  flung  into 
such  convulsions  by  English  Reviews  and  Magazines,  is  really  a  sad 
specimen  of  Columbian  juvenility.  We  hardly  dare  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  American  rout,  for  fear  of  having  our  motives 
misrepresented, — and  strongly  suspect  that  there  are  but  few  Americans 
who  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  a  Philadelphia  or  Boston  concern 
of  this  nature  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  most  brilliant  assemblies  of 
London  or  Paris. 

"  A  tea  party  is  a  serious  thing  in  this  country  ;  and  some  of  those 
at  which  I  have  been  present,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
on  a  very  large  scale.  In  the  modern  houses  the  two  principal  apart- 
ments are  on  the  first  floor,  and  communicate  by  large  folding  doors, 
which  on  gala-days  throw  wide  their  ample  portals,  converting  the  two 
apartments  into  one.  At  the  largest  party  which  I  have  seen,  there 
were  about  thirty  young  ladies  present,  and  more  than  as  many 
gentlemen.  Every  sofa,  chair,  and  footstool  were  occupied  by  the 
ladies,  and  little  enough  room  some  of  them  appeared  to  have  after 
all.  The  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  walking  up  and 
down,  talking  now  with  one  lady,  now  with  another.  Tea  was  brought 
in  by  a  couple  of  blacks,  carrying  large  trays,  one  covered  with  cups, 
the  other  with  cake.  Slowly  making  the  round,  and  retiring  at  inter- 

*  Ancient  women,  whether  in  or  out  of  breeches,  will  of  course  imagine  that  \ve 
are  the  enemies  of  the  institutions  of  our  country,  because  we  are  the  admirers  of 
the  institutions  of  America  ;  but  circumstances  differ.  American  institutions  are 
too  new,  English  institutions  are  ready  made  to  their  hands.  If  we  were  to  build 
the  house  afresh,  we  might  perhaps  avail  ourselves  of  the  improvements  of  a  new 
plan  ;  but  we  have  no  sort  of  wish  to  pull  down  an  excellent  house,  strong,  warm, 
and  comfortable,  because,  upon  second  trial,  we  might  be  able  to  alter  and  amend 
it, — a  principle  which  would  perpetuate  demolition  and  construction.  Our  plan, 
where  circumstances  are  tolerable,  is  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  ourselves. 
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vals  for  additional  supplies,  the  ladies  were  gradually  gone  over,  and 
after  much  patience  the  gentlemen  began  to  enjoy  the  beverage, '  which 
cheers  but  not  inebriates  ;'  and  still  walking  about  or  leaning  against 
the  wall,  with  the  cup  and  saucer  in  their  hand. 

"  As  soon  as  the  first  course  was  over,  the  hospitable  trays  again 
entered,  bearing  a  chaos  of  preserves — peaches,  pineapples,  ginger, 
oranges,  citrons,  pears,  &c.,  in  tempting  display.  A  few  of  the  young 
gentlemen  now  accompanied  the  revolution  of  the  trays,  and  sedu- 
lously attended  to  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies.  The  party  was  so 
numerous  that  the  period  between  the  commencement  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  round  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  new  solicitation  ;  and 
so  the  ceremony  continued,  with  very  little  intermission,  during  the 
whole  evening.  Wine  succeeded  the  preserves,  and  dried  fruit  fol- 
lowed the  wine,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  supported  by  sandwiches  in 
the  name  of  supper,  and  a  forlorn-hope  of  confectionery  and  frost- 
work. I  pitied  the  poor  blacks  who,  like  Tantalus,  had  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  dainties  the  whole  evening  at  their  finger  ends,  without  the 
possibility  of  partaking  of  them.  A  little  music  and  dancing  gave 
variety  to  the  scene ;  which  to  some  of  us  was  a  source  of  considerable 
satisfaction;  for  when  a  number  of  ladies  were  on  the  floor,  those  who 
cared  not  for  the  dance  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  seat.  About 
eleven  o'clock  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  escorting  a  lady  home,  and 
was  well  pleased  to  have  an  excuse  for  escaping." — Duncan's  Travels, 
II.  279,  280. 

The  coaches  must  be  kept  up  ;  so  must  the  roads,  and  so  must  the 
inns.  They  are  of  course  what  these  accommodations  are  in  all  new 
countries  ;  and  much  like  what  English  great-grandfathers  talk  about 
as  existing  in  this  country  at  the  first  period  of  their  recollection. 
The  great  inconvenience  of  American  inns,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Englishman,  is  one  which  more  sociable  travellers  must  feel  less 
acutely — we  mean  the  impossibility  of  being  alone,  of  having  a  room 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  is  nothing  which  an 
Englishman  enjoys  more  than  the  pleasure  of  sulkiness, — of  not 
being  forced  to  hear  a  word  from  any  body  which  may  occasion  to 
him  the  necessity  of  replying.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Bull  dis- 
dains to  talk,  as  that  Mr.  Bull  has  nothing  to  say.  His  forefathers 
have  been  out  of  spirits  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  fog  and  vapour,  he  is  out  of  spirits  too  ;  and  when  there 
is  no  selling  or  buying,  or  no  business  to  settle,  he  prefers  being  alone 
and  looking  at  the  fire.  If  any  gentleman  were  in  distress,  he  would 
willingly  lend  a  helping  hand  ;  but  he  thinks  it  no  part  of  neighbour- 
hood to  talk  to  a  person  because  he  happens  to  be  near  him.  In 
short,  with  many  excellent  qualities,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
English  are  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, — more 
surly  and  morose,  with  less  disposition  to  please,  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  good  of  society,  to  make  small  sacrifices,  and  to  put  themselves 
out  of  their  way.  They  are  content  with  Magna  Charta  and  Trial  by 
Jury  ;  and  think  they  are  not  bound  to  excel  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
small  behaviour,  if  they  are  superior  to  them  in  great  institutions. 
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We  are  terribly  afraid  that  some  Americans  spit  upon  the  floor, 
even  when  that  floor  is  covered  by  good  carpets.  Now  all  claims  to 
civilisation  are  suspended  till  this  secretion  is  otherwise  disposed  of. 
No  English  gentleman  has  spit  upon  the  floor  since  the  Heptarchy. 

The  curiosity  for  which  the  Americans  are  so  much  laughed  at, 
is  not  only  venial,  but  laudable.  Where  men  live  in  woods  and 
forests,  as  is  the  case,  of  course,  in  remote  American  settlements,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  by  telling  them  his 
name,  place,  age,  office,  virtues,  crimes,  children,  fortune,  and  remarks  : 
and  with  fellow  travellers,  it  seems  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  do  so.  When  men  ride  together  for  300  or  400  miles  through  woods 
and  prairies,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  able 
to  guess  at  subjects  most  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  to  multiply 
their  common  topics.  Without  knowing  who  your  companion  is,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  both  what  to  say  and  what  to  avoid.  You  may  talk 
of  honour  and  virtue  to  an  attorney,  or  contend  with  a  Virginian 
planter  that  men  of  a  fair  colour  have  no  right  to  buy  and  sell  men  of 
a  dusky  colour.  The  following  is  a  lively  description  of  the  rights  of 
interrogation,  as  understood  and  practised  in  America. 

"  As  for  the  Inquisitiveness  of  the  Americans,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  at  all  exaggerated. — They  certainly  are,  as  they  profess  to  be, 
a  very  inquiring  people  ;  and  if  we  may  sometimes  be  disposed  to 
dispute  the  claims  of  their  love  of  knowing  to  the  character  of  a  liberal 
curiosity,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  they  make  a  most  liberal  use  of 
every  means  in  their  power  to  gratify  it.  I  have  seldom,  however,  had 
any  difficulty  in  repressing  their  home  questions,  if  I  wished  it,  and 
without  offending  them ;  but  I  more  frequently  amused  myself  by 
putting  them  on  the  rack,  civilly,  and  apparently  unconsciously,  eluded 
their  inquiries  for  a  time,  and  then  awakening  their  gratitude  by  such 
a  discovery  of  myself  as  I  might  choose  to  make.  Sometimes  a  man 
would  place  himself  at  my  side  in  the  wilderness,  and  ride  for  a  mile 
or  two  without  the  smallest  communication  between  us,  except  a  slight 
nod  of  the  head.  He  would  then,  perhaps,  make  some  grave  remark 
on  the  weather,  and  if  I  assented,  in  a  monosyllable,  he  would  stick  to 
my  side  for  another  mile  or  two,  when  he  would  commence  his  attack. 
'  I  reckon,  stranger,  you  do  not  belong  to  these  parts  ? ' — '  No,  sir  ; 
I  am  not  a  native  of  Alabama.' — '  I  guess  you  are  from  the  north  ?  '- 
'  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not  from  the  north.' — '  I  guess  you  found  the  roads 
mighty  muddy,  and  the  creeks  swimming.  You  are  come  a  long  way, 
I  guess  ? ' — '  No,  not  so  very  far  ;  we  have  travelled  a  few  hundred 
miles  since  we  turned  our  faces  westward.'—'  I  guess  you  have  seen 
Mr. ,  or  General  ? '  (mentioning  the  names  of  some  well- 
known  individuals  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  who  were  to 
serve  as  guide-post  to  detect  our  route) ;  but,  '  I  have  riot  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  any  of  them,'  or,  '  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  all,' 
equally  defeated  his  purpose,  but  not  his  hopes.  '  I  reckon,  stranger, 
you  have  had  a  good  crop  of  cotton  this  year  ?' — '  I  am  told,  sir,  the 
crops  have  been  unusually  abundant  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.'-^ 
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'You  grow  tobacco,  then,  I  guess?'  (to  track  me  to  Virginia).  '  No  ; 
I  do  not  grow  tobacco.'  Here  a  modest  inquirer  would  give  up  in 
despair,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  develope  my  name 
and  history  ;  but  I  generally  rewarded  his  modesty  and  excited  hi? 
gratitude,  by  telling  him  I  would  torment  him  no  longer. 

"  The  courage  of  a  thorough-bred  Yankee*  would  rise  with  his 
difficulties  ;  and  after  a  decent  interval  he  would  resume :  '  I  hope  no 
offence,  sir  ;  but  you  know  we  Yankees  lose  nothing  for  want  of 
asking.  I  guess,  stranger,  you  are  from  the  old  country  ? ' — '  Well,  my 
friend,  you  have  guessed  right  at  last,  and  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
something  for  your  perseverance  ;  and  now  I  suppose  it  will  save  us 
both  trouble  if  I  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  story,  and  tell  you 
where  I  am  going.  I  am  going  to  New  Orleans.'  This  is  really  no 
exaggerated  picture ;  dialogues,  not  indeed  in  these  very  words,  but 
to  this  effect,  occurred  continually,  and  some  of  them  more  minute 
and  extended  than  I  can  venture  upon  in-a  letter.  I  ought,  however, 
to  say,  that  many  questions  lose  much  of  their  familiarity  when 
travelling  in  the  wilderness.  *  Where  are  you  from  ? '  and  '  whither 
are  you  bound  ? '  do  not  appear  impertinent  interrogations  at  sea  ;  and 
often  in  the  western  wilds  I  found  myself  making  inquiries  which  I 
should  have  thought  very  free  and  easy  at  home." — Hodgson's  Letters, 
II.  32-35- 

In  all  new  and  distant  settlements  the  forms  of  law  must,  of 
course,  be  very  limited.  No  justice's  warrant  is  current  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  ;  constables  are  exceedingly  puzzled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mississippi  ;  and  there  is  no  tread-mill,  either  before  or  after  trial, 
on  the  Little  Wabash.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  settlers 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  give  notice  to  a  justice-proof 
delinquent  to  quit  the  territory — if  this  notice  is  disobeyed,  they 
assemble  and  whip  the  culprit,  and  this  failing,  on  the  second  visit, 
they  cut  off  his  ears.  In  short,  Captain  Rock  has  his  descendants  in 
America.  Mankind  cannot  live  together  without  some  approximation 
to  justice  ;  and  if  the  actual  government  will  not  govern  well,  or  can- 
not govern  well,  is  too  wicked  or  too  weak  to  do  so — then  men  prefer 
Rock  to  anarchy.  The  following  is  the  best  account  we  have  seen  of 
this  system  of  irregular  justice. 

"After  leaving  Carlyle,  I  took  the  Shawncc  town  road,  that 
branches  off  to  the  S.E.,  and  passed  the  Walnutt  Hills,  and  Moore's 
Prairie.  These  two  places  had  a  year  or  two  before  been  infested  by 
a  notorious  gang  of  robbers  and  forgers,  who  had  fixed  themselves  in 
these  wild  parts  in  order  to  avoid  justice.  As  the  country  became 
more  settled,  these  desperadoes  became  more  and  more  troublesome. 
The  inhabitants  therefore  took  that  method  of  getting  rid  of  them 
that  had  been  adopted  not  many  years  ago  in  Hopkinson  and 
Henderson  counties,  Kentucky,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 

*  In  America,  the  term  Yankee  is  applied  to  the  natives  of  Now  England  only, 
and  is  generally  used  with  an  air  of  pleasantry. 
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hew  and  thinly  settled  districts,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  punish 
a  criminal  according  to  legal  forms. 

"  On  such  occasions,  therefore,  all  the  quiet  and  industrious  men 
of  a  district  form  themselves  into  companies,  under  the  name  of 
"  Regulators."  They  appoint  officers,  put  themselves  under  their 
orders,  and  bind  themselves  to  assist  and  stand  by  each  other.  The 
first  step  they  then  take  is  to  send  notice  to  any  notorious  vagabonds, 
desiring  them  to  quit  the  state  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  under  the 
penalty  of  receiving  a  domiciliary  visit.  Should  the  person  who 
receives  the  notice  refuse  to  comply,  they  suddenly  assemble,  and, 
when  unexpected,  go  in  the  night  time  to  the  rogue's  house,  take  him 
out,  tie  him  to  a  tree,  and  give  him  a  severe  whipping,  every  one  of  the 
party  striking  him  a  certain  number  of  times. 

This  discipline  is  generally  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  culprit ;  but 
should  he  continue  obstinate,  and  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  another 
warning,  the  Regulators  pay  him  a  second  visit,  inflict  a  still  severer 
whipping,  with  the  addition  probably  of  cutting  off  both  his  ears.  No 
culprit  has  ever  been  known  to  remain  after  a  second  visit.  For 
instance,  an  old  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  all  of  whom  he  educated  as 
robbers,  fixed  himself  at  Moore's  Prairie,  and  committed  numerous 
thefts,  £c.  &c.  He  was  hardy  enough  to  remain  after  the  first  visit, 
when  both  he  and  his  sons  received  a  whipping.  At  the  second  visit 
the  Regulators  punished  him  very  severely,  and  cut  off  his  ears.  This 
drove  him  off,  together  with  his  whole  gang  ;  and  travellers  can  now 
pass  in  perfect  safety  where  it  was  once  dangerous  to  travel  alone. 

"  There  is  also  a  company  of  Regulators  near  Vinoennes,  who  have 
broken  up  a  notorious  gang  of  coiners  and  thieves  who  had  fixed 
themselves  near  that  place.  These  rascals,  before  they  were  driven 
off,  had  parties  settled  at  different  distances  in  the  woods,  and  thus 
held  communication  and  passed  horses  and  stolen  goods  from  one  to 
another,  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  front  thence  into  Canada  or 
the  New  England  States.  Thus  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  detect 
the  robbers,  or  to  recover  the  stolen  property. 

"  This  practice  of  Regidating  setms  very  strange  to  an  European. 
I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Regulators,  who  all 
lamented  the  necessity  of  such  a  system.  They  very  sensibly  remarked, 
that  when  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  necessity  for  such  proceedings,  and  that  they  should  all 
be  delighted  at  being  able  to  obtain  justice  in  a  more  formal  manner. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  rascals  punished  have  sometimes  prose- 
cuted the  Regulators  for  an  assault.  The  juries,  however,  knowing 
the  bad  character  of  the  prosecutors,  would  give  but  trifling  damages, 
which,  divided  among  so  many,  amounted  to  next  to  nothing  for  each 
individual." — Excursion,  pp.  233 — 236. 

This  same  traveller  mentions  his  having  met  at  table  three  or  four 

American  ex-kings — presidents  who  had  served  their  time,  and  had 

retired  into  private  life ;  he  observes  also  upon  the  effect  of  a  demo- 

cratical  government  in  preventing  mobs.     Mobs  are  created  by  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  but  when  the  wishes  of  the  people 
are  consulted  so  completely  as  they  are  consulted  in  America — all 
motives  for  the  agency  of  mobs  are  done  away. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  entirely  a  government  of  opinion.  Whatever  the 
people  wish  is  done.  If  they  want  any  alteration  of  laws,  tariffs,  &c., 
they  inform  their  representatives,  and  if  there  be  a  majority  that  wish 
it,  the  alteration  is  made  at  once.  In  most  European  countries  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  population  denominated  the  mob,  who,  not  being 
acquainted  with  real  liberty,  gave  themselves  up  to  occasional  fits  of 
licentiousness.  But  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  mob,  for  every 
man  feels  himself  free.  At  the  time  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
said,  that  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  as  every  one  felt 
himself  a  part  of  the  general  sovereignty.  The  event  proved  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  ;  and  Burr,  who  in  any  other  country  would  have 
been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  is  at  present  leading  an  obscure 
life  in  the  city  of  New  York,  despised  by  every  one." — Excursion, 
p.  70. 

It  is  a  real  blessing  for  America  to  be  exempted  from  the  vast 
burthen  of  taxes,  the  consequences  of  a  long  series  of  foolish,  just,  and 
necessary  wars,  carried  on  to  please  kings  and  queens,  or  the  waiting- 
maids  and  waiting-lords  or  gentlemen,  who  have  always  governed 
kings  and  queens  in  the  Old  World.  The  Americans  owe  this  good 
to  the  newness  of  their  government ;  and  though  there  are  few  classical 
associations  or  historical  recollections  in  the  United  States,  this  bar- 
renness is  well  purchased  by  the  absence  of  all  the  feudal  nonsense, 
inveterate  abuses,  and  profligate  debts  of  an  old  country. 

"  The  good  effects  of  a  free  government  are  visible  throughout  the 
whole  country.  There  are  no  tithes,  no  poor-rates,  no  excise,  no  heavy 
internal  taxes,  no  commercial  monopolies.  An  American  can  make 
candles  if  he  have  tallow,  can  distil  brandy  if  he  have  grapes  or 
peaches,  and  can  make  beer  if  he  have  malt  and  hops,  without  asking 
leave  of  any  one,  and  much  less  with  any  fear  of  incurring  punishment. 
How  would  a  farmer's  wife  there  be  astonished,  if  told  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  law  for  her  to  make  soap  out  of  the  potass  obtained  on  the 
farm,  and  of  the  grease  she  herself  had  saved  !  When  an  American 
has  made  these  articles,  he  may  build  his  little  vessel,  and  take  them, 
without  hindrance  to  any  part  of  the  world  ;  for  there  is  no  rich  com- 
pany of  merchants  that  can  say  to  him,  '  You  shall  not  trade  to  India, 
and  you  shall  not  buy  a  pound  of  tea  of  the  Chinese,  as  by  so  doing 
you  would  infringe  upon  our  privileges.'  In  consequence  of  this  freedom, 
all  the  seas  are  covered  with  their  vessels,  and  the  people  at  home  are 
active  and  independent.  I  never  saw  a  beggar  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  ;  nor  was  I  ever  asked  for  charity  but  once — and  that 
was  by  an  Irishman." — Excursion,  pp.  70,  71. 

America  is  so  differently  situated  from  the  old  governments  of 
Europe,  that  the  United  States  afford  no  political  precedents  that  are 
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exactly  applicable  to  our  old  governments.  There  is  no  idle  and 
discontented  population.  When  they  have  peopled  themselves  up  to 
the  Mississippi,  they  cross  to  the  Missouri,  and  will  go  on  till  they  are 
stopped  by  the  Western  Ocean  ;  and  then,  when  there  are  a  number 
of  persons  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  gain,  no  hope  for 
lawful  industry  and  great  interest  in  promoting  changes,  we  may 
consider  their  situation  as  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  and  their 
example  as  touching  us  more  nearly.  The  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  particular  States  seem  to  be  very  frequent,  very  radical, 
and  to  us  very  alarming;  they  seem,  however,  to  be  thought  very  little 
of  in  that  country,  and  to  be  very  little  heard  of  in  Europe.  Mr.  Duncan, 
in  the  following  passage,  speaks  of  them  with  European  feelings. 

"  The  other  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
nation,  universal  suffrage,*  will  not  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  its  evil 
tendency  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  it  is  possible  that  ere  that 
time  some  antidote  may  be  discovered  to  prevent  or  alleviate  the 
mischief  which  we  might  naturally  expect  from  it.  It  does,  how- 
ever, seem  ominous  of  evil,  that  so  little  ceremony  is  at  present  used 
with  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States.  The  people  of  Connecticut, 
not  contented  with  having  prospered  abundantly  under  their  old  system, 
have  lately  assembled  a  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  in  which  the  former  order  of  things  has  been 
condemned  entirely,  and  a  completely  new  constitution  manufac- 
tured ;  which,  among  other  things,  provides  for  the  same  process 
being  again  gone  through  as  soon  as  the  profamtm  vulgus  takes  it 
into  its  head  to  desire  it.*  A  sorry  legacy  the  British  Constitution 
would  be  to  us,  if  it  were  at  the  mercy  of  a,  meeting  of  delegates,  to  be 
summoned  whenever  a  majority  of  the  people  took  a  fancy  for  a  new 
one ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  if  the  Americans  continue  to  cherish  a 
fondnesss  for  such  repairs,  the  Highlandman's  pistol,  with  its  new 
stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  will  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  what  is  ulti- 
mately produced." — Duncaris  Travels,  II.  335,  336. 

In  the  Excursion  there  is  a  list  of  the  American  navy,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  navy  of  France,  will  one  day  or  another,  we  fear, 
settle  the  Catholic  question  in  a  way  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  for  the  time  being,  nor  very  creditable  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  ancestors  of  whom  we  hear,  and  from  whom  we  suffer  so  much. 
The  regulations  of  the  American  navy  seem  to  be  admirable.  The 
States  are  making  great  exertions  to  increase  this  navy  ;  and  since 
the  capture  of  so  many  English  ships,  it  has  become  the  favourite 


*  In  the  greater  number  of  States,  every  white  person,  21  years  of  age,  who 
has  paid  taxes  for  one  year,  is  a  voter  ;  in  others,  some  additional  qualifications 
are  required,  but  they  are  not  such  as  to  materially  limit  the  privilege. 

•f  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  subsequently  taken  a  similar 
fancy  to  clout  the  cauUron.    (1822.) 
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science  of  the  people  at  large.  Their  flotillas  on  the  lakes  completely 
defeated  ours  during  the  last  war. 

Fanaticism  of  every  description  seems  to  rage  and  flourish  in 
America,  which  has  no  Establishment,  in  about  the  same  degree 
which  it  does  here  under  the  nose  of  an  Established  Church ; — they 
have  their  prophets  and  prophetesses,  their  preaching  encampments, 
female  preachers,  and  every  variety  of  noise,  folly,  and  nonsense,  like 
ourselves.  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  fanatics  are  the  Har- 
monites.  Rapp,  their  founder,  was  a  dissenter  from  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Stutgard 
(near  to  which  he  lived)  began  to  put  Mr.  Rapp  in  white  sheets,  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  theft,  parricide,  treason,  and  all  the  usual  crimes 
of  which  men  dissenting  from  established  churches  are  so  often 
guilty, — and  delicate  hints  were  given  respecting  faggots  !  Stutgard 
abounds  with  underwood  and  clergy ;  and — away  went  Mr.  Rapp  to 
the  United  States,  and,  with  a  great  multitude  of  followers,  settled 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  our  countryman  Mr.  Birkbeck.  His 
people  have  here  built  a  large  town,  and  planted  a  vineyard,  where 
they  make  very  agreeable  wine.  They  carry  on  also  a  very  extensive 
system  of  husbandry,  and  are  the  masters  of  many  flocks  and  herds. 
They  have  a  distillery,  brewery,  tannery,  make  hats,  shoes,  cotton  and 
woollen  cloth,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Every 
one  belongs  to  some  particular  trade.  But  in  bad  weather,  when  there 
is  danger  of  losing  their  crops,  Rapp  blows  a  horn,  and  calls  them 
all  together.  Over  every  trade  there  is  a  head  man,  who  receives  the 
money  and  gives  a  receipt,  signed  by  Rapp,  to  whom  all  the  money 
collected  is  transmitted.  When  any  of  these  workmen  wants  a  hat  or 
coat,  Rapp  signs  him  an  order  for  the  garment,  for  which  he  goes  to 
the  store,  and  is  fitted.  They  have  one  large  store  where  these  manu- 
factures are  deposited.  This  store  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  account  of  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  articles . 
They  have  built  an  excellent  house  for  their  founder,  Rapp, — as  it 
might  have  been  predicted  they  would  have  done.  The  Harmonites 
profess  equality,  community  of  goods,  and  celibacy ;  for  the  men  and 
women  (let  Mr.  Malthus  hear  this)  live  separately,  and  are  not  allowed 
the  slightest  intercourse.  In  order  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  they 
have  once  or  twice  sent  over  for  a  supply  of  Germans,  as  they  admit 
no  Americans,  of  any  intercourse  with  whom  they  are  very  jealous, 
The  Harmonites  dress  and  live  plainly.  It  is  a  part  of  their  creed 
that  they  should  do  so.  Rapp,  however,  and  the  head  men  have  no 
such  particular  creed  for  themselves  ;  and  indulge  in  wine,  beer, 
grocery,  and  other  irreligious  diet.  Rapp  is  both  governor  and  priest, 
— preaches  to  them  in  church,  and  directs  all  their  proceedings  in  their 
working  hours.  In  short,  Rapp  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the 
religious  propensities  of  mankind,  to  persuade  one  or  two  thousand 
fools  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  his  service ;  and  if  they  do  not  get 
tired,  and  fling  their  prophet  into  a  horse-pond,  they  will  in  all  proba- 
bility disperse  as  soon  as  he  dies. 

Unitarians  are  increasing  very  fast  in  the  United  States,  not  being 
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kept  down  by  charges  from  bishops  and  archdeacons,  their  natural 
enemies. 

The  author  of  the  Excursion  remarks  upon  the  total  absence  of  all 
games  in  America.  No  cricket,  foot-ball,  nor  leap-frog — all  seems 
solid  and  profitable. 

"  One  thing  that  I  could  not  help  remarking  with  regard  to  the 
Americans  in  general,  is  the  total  want  of  all  those  games  and  sports 
that  obtained  for  our  country  the  appellation  of  '  Merry  England.' 
Although  children  usually  transmit  stories  and  sports  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  and  although  many  of  our  nursery  games  and  tales 
are  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  England  in  the  vessels  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  yet  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  seem 
entirely  to  have  forgotten  the  childish  amusements  of  our  common 
ancestors.  In  America  I  never  saw  even  the  school-boys  playing  at 
any  game  whatsoever.  Cricket,  foot-ball,  quoits,  etc.,  appear  to  be 
utterly  unknown ;  and  I  believe  that  if  an  American  were  to  see 
grown-up  men  playing  at  cricket,  he  would  express,  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  the  Italians  did  when  some  Englishmen  played  at  this  finest 
of  all  games  in  the  Casina  at  Florence.  Indeed,  that  joyous  spirit 
which,  in  our  country,  animates  not  only  childhood,  but  also  maturer 
age,  can  rarely  or  never  be  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States." — Excursion,  pp.  502,  503. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  and  prominent  circumstances 
respecting  America,  mentioned  in  the  various  works  before  us  :  of 
which  works  we  can  recommend  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  the 
Excursion  into  Canada,  as  sensible,  agreeable  books,  written  in  a  very 
fair  spirit. 

America  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  country  possessing  vast 
advantages,  and  little  inconveniences  ;  they  have  a  cheap  government, 
and  bad  roads  ;  they  pay  no  tithes,  and  have  stage  coaches  without 
springs.  They  have  no  poor  laws  and  no  monopolies — but  their  inns 
are  inconvenient,  and  travellers  are  teased  with  questions.  They  have 
no  collections  in  the  fine  arts  ;  but  they  have  no  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
they  can  go  to  law  without  absolute  ruin.  They  cannot  make  Latin 
verses,  but  they  expend  immense  sums  in  the  education  of  the  poor. 
In  all  this  the  balance  is  prodigiously  in  their  favour  ;  but  then  comes 
the  great  disgrace  and  danger  of  America — the  existence  of  slavery, 
which,  if  not  timeously  corrected,  will  one  day  entail  (and  ought  to 
entail)  a  bloody  servile  war  upon  the  Americans — which  will  separate 
America  into  slave  states  and  states  disclaiming  slavery,  and  which 
remains  at  present  as  the  foulest  blot  in  the  moral  character  of  that 
people.  A  high-spirited  nation,  who  cannot  endure  the  slightest  act 
of  foreign  aggression,  and  who  revolt  at  the  very  shadow  of  domestic 
tyranny,  beat  with  cart-whips,  and  bind  with  chains,  and  murder  for 
the  merest  trifles,  wretched  human  beings  who  are  of  a  more  dusky 
colour  than  themselves;  and  have  recently  admitted  into  their  Union 
a  new  State,  with  the  express  permission  of  ingrafting  this  atrocious 
wickedness  into  their  constitution  !  No  one  can  admire  the  simple 
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wisdom  and  manly  firmness  of  the  Americans  more  than  we  do,  or 
more  despise  the  pitiful  propensity  which  exists  among  Government 
runners  to  vent  their  small  spite  at  their  character  ;  but  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  the  conduct  of  America  is,  and  has  been,  most  repre- 
hensible. It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  with  too  much  indignation 
and  contempt ;  but  for  it  we  should  look  forward  with  unqualified 
pleasure  to  such  a  land  of  freedom  and  such  a  magnificent  spectacle 
of  human  happiness. 


MOORE'S  CAPTAIN    ROCK. 


Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  the  celebrated  Irish  Chieftain  ;  ivith  some  Account 
of  his  Ancestors.  Written  by  Himself.  Fourth  Edition.  I2mo.  London, 
1824. 

/T*HIS  agreeable  and  witty  book  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
•*•  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  small  stature,  but 
full  of  genius,  and  a  steady  friend  of  all  that  is  honourable  and  just. 
He  has  here  borrowed  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Irish  leader,  to  typify 
that  spirit  of  violence  and  insurrection  which  is  necessarily  generated 
by  systematic  oppression,  and  rudely  avenges  its  crimes  ;  and  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  its  prevalence  in  that  unhappy  country  is  at 
once  piteous  and  frightful.  Its  effect  in  exciting  our  horror  and 
indignation  is  in  the  long  run  increased,  we  think, — though  at  first  it 
may  seem  counteracted,  by  the  tone  of  Ievity3  and  even  jocularity) 
under  which  he  has  chosen  to  veil  the  deep  sarcasm  and  substantial 
terrors  of  his  story.  We  smile  at  first,  and  are  amused — and  wonder 
as  we  proceed,  that  the  humorous  narrative  should  produce  con- 
viction and  pity — shame,  abhorrence,  and  despair. 

England  seems  to  have  treated  Ireland  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Mrs.  Brownrigg  treated  her  apprentice — for  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg  is 
hanged  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  think  the  apprentice  is  better  off  than  the  Irishman  ;  as  Mrs. 
Brownrigg  merely  starves  and  beats  her,  without  any  attempt  to 
prohibit  her  from  going  to  any  shop,  or  praying  at  any  church,  her 
apprentice  might  select  :  and  once  or  twice,  if  we  remember  rightly; 
Brownrigg  appears  to  have  felt  some  compassion.  Not  so  Old  Eng- 
land, who  indulges  rather  in  a  steady  baseness,  uniform  brutality,  and 
unrelenting  oppression. 

Let  us  select  from  this  entertaining  little  book  a  short  history  of 
dear  Ireland,  such  as  even  some  profligate  idle  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  voting  as  his  master  bids  him,  may  perchance  throw  his 
eye  upon,  and  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  iniquity  to  which  he  lends 
his  support. 
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For  some  centuries  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Irish  were 
killed  like  game,  by  persons  qualified  or  unqualified.  Whether  dogs 
were  used  does  not  appear  quite  certain,  though  it  is  probable  they 
were,  spaniels  as  well  as  pointers  ;  and  that,  after  a  regular  point  by 
Basto,  well  backed  by  Ponto  and  Caesar,  Mr.  O'Donnel  or  Mr.  O'Leary 
bolted  from  the  thicket,  and  were  bagged  by  the  English  sportsman. 
With  Henry  II.  came  in  tithes,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  about  one 
million  of  lives  may  have  been  sacrificed  in  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  Irish  who  were  settled  near  the  English  requested  that 
the  benefit  of  the  English  laws  might  be  extended  to  them ;  but  the 
remonstrance  of  the  barons  with  the  hesitating  king  was  in  substance 
this  :  — "  You  have  made  us  a  present  of  these  wild  gentlemen,  and  we 
particularly  request  that  no  measures  may  be  adopted  to  check  us  in  that 
full  range  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  which  we  consider  the  value  of 
such  a  gift  to  consist.  You  might  as  well  give  us  sheep,  and  prevent 
us  from  shearing  the  wool,  or  roasting  the  meat."  This  reasoning 
prevailed,  and  the  Irish  were  kept  to  their  barbarism,  and  the  barons 
preserved  their  live  stock. 

"  Read  '  Orange  faction '  (says  Captain  Rock)  here  and  you  have 
the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  at  the  end  of  near  six  centuries,  in  statu  quo. — 
The  grand  periodic  year  of  the  stoics,  at  the  close  of  which  every  thing 
was  to  begin  again,  and  the  same  events  to  be  all  reacted  in  the  same 
order,  is,  on  a  miniature  scale,  represented  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland — every  succeeding  century  being  but  a  new 
revolution  of  the  same  follies,  the  same  crimes,  and  the  same  turbu- 
lence that  disgraced  the  former.  But  '  Vive  1'ennemi  ! '  say  I  : 
whoever  may  suffer  by  such  measures,  Captain  Rock,  at  least,  will 
prosper. 

"  And  such  was  the  result  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
The  rejection  of  a  petition,  so  humble  and  so  reasonable,  was  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  one  of  those  daring  rebellions  into  which 
the  revenge  of  an  insulted  people  naturally  breaks  forth.  The 
M'Cartys,  the  O'Briens,  and  the  other  Macs  and  O's,  who  have  been 
kept  on  the  alert  by  similar  causes  ever  since,  flew  to  arms  under  the 
command  of  a  chieftain  of  my  family  ;  and,  as  the  proffered  handle  of 
the  sword  had  been  rejected,  made  their  inexorable  masters  at  least 
feel  its  edge? — (pp.  23—25.) 

Fifty  years  afterwards  the  same  request  was  renewed  and  refused. 
Up  again  rose  Mac  and  O,  a.  just  and  necessary  war  ensued  ;  and  after 
the  usual  murders,  the  usual  chains  were  replaced  upon  the  Irishry.  All 
Irishmen  were  excluded  from  every  species  of  office.  It  was  high 
treason  to  marry  with  the  Irish  blood,  and  highly  penal  to  receive  the 
Irish  into  religious  houses.  War  was  waged  also  against  their  Thomas 
Mo  ores,  Samuel  Rogerses,  and  Walter  Scotts,  who  went  about  the 
country  harping  and  singing  against  English  oppression.  No  such 
turbulent  guests  were  to  be  received.  The  plan  of  making  them 
poets-laureate,  or  converting  them  to  loyalty  by  pensions  of  £100 
per  annum,  had  not  then  been  thought  of.  They  debarred  the  Irish 
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even  from  the  pleasure  of  running  away,  and  fixed  them  to  the  soil 
like  negroes. 

"I  have  thus  selected,"  says  the  historian  of  Rock,  "  cursorily  and 
at  random,  a  few  features  of  the  reigns  preceding  the  Reformation, 
in  order  to  show  what  good  use  was  made  of  those  three  or  four 
hundred  years  in  attaching  the  Irish  people  to  their  English  governors  ; 
and  by  what  a  gentle  course  of  alternatives  they  were  prepared  for  the 
inoculation  of  a  new  religion,  which  was  now  about  to  be  attempted 
upon  them  by  the  same  skilful  and  friendly  hands. 

"  Henry  the  seventh  appears  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  to 
whom  it  occurred,  that  matters  were  not  managed  exactly  as  they  ought 
in  this  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  we  find  him— with  a  simplicity 
which  is  still  fresh  and  youthful  among  our  rulers — expressing  his 
surprise  that '  his  subjects  of  this  land  should  be  so  prone  to  faction 
and  rebellion,  and  that  so  little  advantage  had  been  hitherto  derived 
from  the  acquisitions  of  his  predecessor,  notwithstanding  the  fruitful- 
ness  and  natural  advantages  of  Ireland. — Surprising,  indeed,  that  a 
policy,  such  as  we  have  been  describing,  should  not  have  converted 
the  whole  country  into  a  perfect  Atlantis  of  happiness — should  not 
have  made  it  like  the  imaginary  island  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  where 
'  tota  insula  velut  una  familia  est  !  ' — most  stubborn,  truly,  and 
ungrateful,  must  that  people  be,  upon  whom,  up  to  the  very  hour  in 
which  I  write,  such  a  long  and  unvarying  course  of  penal  laws,  con- 
fiscations, and  Insurrection  Acts  has  been  tried,  without  making  them 
in  the  least  degree  in  love  with  their  rulers. 

"  Heloise  tells  her  tutor  Abelard,  that  the  correction  which  he 
inflicted  upon  her  only  served  to  increase  the  ardour  of  her  affection  for 
him  ;  but  bayonets  and  hemp  are  no  such '  amoris  stimuli! — One  more 
characteristic  anecdote  of  those  times,  and  I  have  done.  At  the  battle 
of  Knocktow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  that  remarkable  man, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  assisted  by  the  great  O'Neal  and  other  Irish  chiefs, 
gained  a  victory  over  Clanricard  of  Connaught,  most  important  to  the 
English  Government,  Lord  Gormanstown,  after  the  battle,  in  the  first 
insolence  of  success,  said,  turning  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare, '  We  have 
now  slaughtered  our  enemies,  but,  to  complete  the  good  deed,  we  must 
proceed  yet  further,  and — cut  the  throats  of  those  Irish  of  our  own 
party ! '  *  Who  can  wonder  that  the  Rock  family  were  active  in  those 
times?"— (pp.  33,35-) 

Henry  VIII.  persisted  in  all  these  outrages,  and  aggravated  them 
by  insulting  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  England  is  almost  the  only 
country  in  the  world  (even  at  present),  where  there  is  not  some 
favourite  religious  sport,  where  absurd  lies,  little  bits  of  cloth,  feathers, 
rusty  nails,  splinters,  and  other  invaluable  relics,  are  treasured  up,  and 
in  defence  of  which  the  whole  population  are  willing  to  turn  out  and 
perish  as  one  man.  Such  was  the  shrine  of  St.  Kieran,  the  whole 
treasures  of  which  the  satellites  of  that  corpulent  tyrant  turned  out 

*  Leland  gives  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  an  Englishman. 
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into  the  street,  pillaged  the  sacred  church  of  Clonmacnoise,  scattered 
the  holy  nonsense  of  the  priests  to  the  winds,  and  burnt  the  real  and 
venerable  crosier  of  St.  Patrick,  fresh  from  the  silversmith's  shop,  and 
formed  of  the  most  costly  materials.  Modern  princes  change  the 
uniform  of  regiments  ;  Henry  changed  the  religion  of  kingdoms,  and 
was  determined  that  the  belief  of  the  Irish  should  undergo  a  radical 
and  Protestant  conversion.  With  what  success  this  attempt  was 
made,  the  present  state  of  Ireland  is  sufficient  evidence. 

"  Be  not  dismayed,"  said  Elizabeth,  on  hearing  that  O'Neal  medi- 
tated some  designs  against  her  government ;  "  tell  my  friends,  if  he 
arise,  it  will  turn  to  their  advantage— there  -will  be  estates  for  those 
who  want?  Soon  after  this  prophetic  speech,  Munster  was  destroyed 
by  famine  and  the  sword,  and  near  600,000  acres  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  distributed  among  Englishmen.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (the 
virtuous  and  good)  butchered  the  garrison  of  Limerick  in  cold  blood, 
after  Lord  Deputy  Gray  had  selected  700  to  be  hanged.  There  were, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  three  invasions  of  Ireland  by  the 
Spaniards,  produced  principally  by  the  absurd  measures  of  this 
princess  for  the  reformation  of  its  religion.  The  Catholic  clergy,  in 
consequence  of  these  measures,  abandoned  their  cures,  the  churches 
fell  to  ruin,  and  the  people  were  left  without  any  means  of  instruction. 
Add  to  these  circumstances  the  murder  of  M'Mahon,  the  imprisonment 
of  O'-Toole*  and  O'Dogherty,  and  the  kidnapping  of  O'Donnel — all 
truly  Anglo-Hibernian  proceedings.  The  execution  of  the  laws  was 
rendered  detestable  and  intolerable  by  the  queen's  officers  of  justice. 
The  spirit  raised  by  these  transactions,  besides  innumerable  smaller 
insurrections,  gave,  rise  to  the  great  wars  of  Desmond  and  Hugh 
O'Neal ;  which,  after  they  had  worn  out  the  ablest  generals,  discomfited 
the  choicest  troops,  exhausted  the  treasure,  and  embarrassed  the 
operations  of  Elizabeth,  were  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  these 
two  ancient  families,  and  by  the  confiscation  of  more  than  half  the 
territorial  surface  of  the  island.  The  last  two  years  of  O'Neal's  wars 
cost  Elizabeth  .£140,000  per  annum,  though  the  whole  revenue  of 
England  at  that  period  fell  considerably  short  of  £500,000.  Essex, 
after  the  destruction  of  Norris,  led  into  Ireland  an  army  of  above 
20,000  men,  which  was  totally  baffled  and  destroyed  by  Tyrone,  within 
two  years  of  their  landing.  Such  was  the  importance  of  Irish  rebellions 
two  centuries  before  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Sir  G.  Carew 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  Lugan  Earl — Mountjoy  compelled  the 
Irish  rebels  to  massacre  each  other.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
3000  men  were  starved  to  death  in  Tyrone.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
Sir  Richard  Manson,  and  other  commanders,  saw  three  children 

*  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  humane  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day,  who,  when  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  anger,  would  think  it  no  great  crime 
to  put  to  death  people  whose  names  begin  with  O  or  Mac.  The  violent  death  of 
Smith,  Green,  or  Thomson,  would  throw  the  neighbourhood  into  convulsions,  and 
the  regular  forms  would  be  adhered  to — but  little  would  be  really  thought  of  the 
death  of  anybody  called  O'Dogherty  or  O'Toole. 
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feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  dead  mother.  Such  were  the  golden  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess  ! 

By  the  rebellions  of  Dogherty,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  six  northern 
counties  were  confiscated,  amounting  to  500,000  acres.  In  the  same 
manner,  64,000  acres  were  confiscated  in  Athlone.  The  whole  of  his 
confiscations  amount  to  nearly  a  million  acres  ;  and  if  Leland  means 
plantation  acres,  they  constitute  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  kingdom 
according  to  Newenham,  and  a  tenth  according  to  Sir  W.  Petty.  The 
most  shocking  and  scandalous  action  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  his 
attack  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  which 
he  would  have  effected,  if  he  had  not  been  bought  off  by  a  sum  greater 
than  he  hoped  to  gain  by  his  iniquity,  besides  the  luxury  of  confiscation. 
The  Irish,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  suffered  under  the  doTible  evils 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  a  religious  persecution. 

Charles  the  First  took  a  bribe  of  ,£120,000  from  his  Irish  subjects, 
to  grant  them  what  in  those  days  were  called  Graces,  but  in  these  days 
would  be  denominated  the  Elements  of  Justice.  The  money  was 
paid,  but  the  graces  were  never  granted.  One  of  these  graces  was 
curious  enough  :  "  That  the  clergy  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  keep 
henceforward  any  private  prisons  of  their  own,  but  delinquents  were 
to  be  committed  to  the  public  jails."  The  idea  of  a  rector,  with  his 
own  private  jail  full  of  dissenters,  is  the  most  ludicrous  piece  of 
tyranny  we  ever  heard  of.  The  troops  in  the]  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign  were  supported  by  the  weekly  fines  levied  upon  the  Catholics  for 
non-attendance  upon  established  worship.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
went  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  musketeers,  to  disperse  a  Catholic 
congregation  in  Dublin, — which  object  he  effected  after  a  considerable 
skirmish  with  the  priests.  "  The  favourite  object "  (says  Dr.  Leland, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church)  "  of  the 
Irish  Government  and  the  English  Parliament,  was,  the  utter  exter- 
mination of  all  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland."  The  great 
rebellion  took  place  in  this  reign,  and  Ireland  was  one  scene  of  blood 
and  cruelty  and  confiscation. 

Cromwell  began  his  career  in  Ireland  by  massacring  for  five  days 
the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  to  whom  quarter  had  been  promised.  Two 
millions  and  a  half  of  acres  were  confiscated.  Whole  towns  were  put 
up  in  lots,  and  sold.  The  Catholics  were  banished  from  three-fourths 
of  the  kingdom,  and  confined  to  Connaught.  After  a  certain  day, 
every  Catholic  found  out  of  Connaught  was  to  be  punished  with  death. 
Fleetwood  complains  peevishly  "that  the  people  do  not  transport 
readily" — but  adds,  " it  is  doubtless  a  work  in  which  the  Lord  will 
appear"  Ten  thousand  Irish  were  sent  as  recruits  to  the  Spanish 
army. 

"  Such  was  Cromwell's  way  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Ireland — and 
if  a  nation  is  to  be  ruined,  this  method  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any. 
It  is,  at  least,  more  humane  than  the  slow  lingering  process  of  exclu- 
sion, disappointment,  and  degradation,  by  which  their  hearts  are  worn 
out  under  more  specious  forms  of  tyranny  ;  and  that  talent  of  despatch 
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which  Moliere  attributes  to  one  of  his  physicians,  is  no  ordinary  merit 
in  a  practitioner  like  Cromwell : — "  C'est  un  homme  expe"ditif,  qui  aime 
a  depecher  ses  malades ;  et  quand  on  k  mourir,  cela  se  fait  avec  lui 
le  plus  vite  du  monde."  A  certain  military  Duke,  who  complains  that 
Ireland  is  but  half-conquered,  would,  no  doubt,  upon  an  emergency, 
try  his  hand  in  the  same  line  of  practice,  and,  like  that  '  stern  hero,' 
Mirmillo,  in  the  Dispensary, 

"  While  others  meanly  take  whole  months  to  slay, 
Despatch  the  grateful  patient  in  a  day ! " 

"  Among  other  amiable  enactments  against  the  Catholics  at  this 
period,  the  price  of  five  pounds  was  set  on  the  head  of  a  Romish 
priest — being  exactly  the  same  sum  offered  by  the  same  legislators  for 
the  head  of  a  wolf.  The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  encouraged  the 
destruction  of  wolves  by  a  similar  reward  (five  drachms) ;  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  these  heathens  bought  up  the  heads  of  priests  at  the 
same  rate — such  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  being  reserved  for  times 
of  Christianity  and  Protestantism." — (pp.  97 — 99). 

Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  light  in  which  the  Irish  were 
held  by  Cromwell,  than  the  correspondence  with  Henry  Cromwell, 
respecting  the  peopling  of  Jamaica  from  Ireland.  Secretary  Thurloc 
sends  to  Henry,  the  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  to  inform  him  that  "  a 
stock  of  Irish  girls  and  Irish  young  men  are  wanting  for  the  peopling 
of  Jamaica."  The  answer  of  Henry  Cromwell  is  as  follows  : — "  Con- 
cerning the  supply  of  young  men,  although  we  must  use  force  in  taking 
them  up,  yet  it  being  so  much  for  their  own  good,  and  likely  to  be  of 
so  great  advantage  to  the  public,  it  is  not  the  least  doubted  but  that 
you  may  have  such  a  number  of  them  as  you  may  think  fit  to  make 
use  of  on  this  account. 

"  I  shall  not  need  repeat  anything  respecting  the  girls,  not  doubt- 
ing to  answer  your  expectations  to  the  full  in  that;  and  I  think  it 
might  be  of  like  advantage  to  your  affairs  there,  and  ours  here,  if  you 
should  think  fit  to  send  1 500  or  2000  boys  to  the  place  above  mentioned. 
We  can  well  spare  themj  and  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  making  them  Englishmen,  I  mean  rather  Christians  ?  As  for  the 
girls,  I  suppose  you  will  make  provisions  of  clothes,  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  them."  Upon  this,  Thurloe  informs  Henry  Cromwell 
that  the  council  have  voted  4000  girls,  and  as  many  boys,  to  go  to 
Jamaica. 

Every  Catholic  priest  found  in  Ireland  was  hanged,  and  five  pounds 
paid  to  the  informer. 

"  About  the  years  1652  and  1653,"  says  Colonel  Lawrence,  in  his 
Interests  of  Ireland,  "the  plague  and  famine  had  so  swept  away  whole 
counties,  that  a  man  might  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  and  not  see  a 
living  creature,  either  man,  or  beast,  or  bird, — they  being  all  dead,  or 
had  quitted  those  desolate  places.  Our  soldiers  would  tell  stories  ot 
the  places  where  they  saw  smoke — it  was  so  rare  to  see  cither  smoke 
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by  day  or  fire  or  candle  by  night."  In  this  manner  did  the  Irish  live 
and  die  under  Cromwell,  suffering  by  the  sword,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  persecution,  beholding  the  confiscation  of  a  kingdom  and  the 
banishment  of  a  race.  "  So  that  there  perished  (says  Sir  W.  Petty)  in 
the  year  1641,  650,000  human  beings,  whose  blood  somebody  must 
atone  for  to  God  and  the  King  !  ! 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  acres  were  for  ever  taken  from  the  Irish.  "This 
country,''  says  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1675,  "has  been 
perpetually  rent  and  torn,  since  his  Majesty's  restoration.  I  can  com- 
pare it  to  nothing  better  than  the  flinging  the  reward  on  the  death  of 
a  deer  among  the  pack  of  hounds — where  every  one  pulls  and  tears 
where  he  can  for  himself."  All  wool  grown  in  Ireland  was,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  compelled  to  be  sold  to  England  ;  and  Irish  cattle  were 
excluded  from  England.  The  English,  however,  were  pleased  to 
accept  30,000  head  of  cattle,  sent  as  a  gift  from  Ireland  to  the  sufferers 
in  the  great  fire ! — and  the  first  day  of  the  Sessions,  after  this  act  of 
munificence,  the  Parliament  passed  fresh  acts  of  exclusion  against  the 
productions  of  that  country. 

"  Among  the  many  anomalous  situations  in  which  the  Irish  have 
been  placed,  by  those  *  marriage  vows,  false  as  dicers'  oaths,'  which 
bind  their  country  to  England,  the  dilemma  in  which  they  found 
themselves  at  the  Revolution  was  not  the  less  perplexing  or  cruel.* 
If  they  were  loyal  to  the  King  de  jure,  they  were  hanged  by  the  King 
de  facto  ;  and  if  they  escaped  with  life  from  the  King  de  facto,  it  was 
but  to  be  plundered  and  proscribed  by  the  King  dejure  afterwards. 

"  '  Hac  gencr  atque  socer  coeant  merccde  suorum.' — VIRGIL. 

"  '  In  a  manner  so  summary,  prompt,  and  high-mettled, 
'Twixt  father  and  son-in-law  matters  were  settled.' 

"  In  fact,  most  of  the  outlawries  in  Ireland  were  for  treason  com- 
mitted the  very  day  on  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
accepted  the  crown  in  the  Banqueting-house  ;  though  the  news  of  this 
event  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  King  James,  with  an 
army  to  enforce  obedience,  was  at  that  time  in  actual  possession  of 
the  government, — so  little  was  common  sense  consulted,  or  the  mere 
decency  of  forms  observed,  by  that  rapacious  spirit,  which  nothing 
less  than  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  island  could  satisfy  ;  and  which 
having,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  at  the  Restoration,  despoiled  the 

*  "Among  the  persons  most  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  two  opposite  royal 
claims  on  their  allegiance  were  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  ;  who 
having  first  prayed  for  King  James  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  as  soon  as  William 
was  proclaimed  took  to  praying  for  him;  but  again,  on  the  success  of  the  Jaco- 
bite forces  in  the  north,  very  prudently  prayed  for  King  James  once  more,  tDl  the 
arrival  of  Schomberg,  when,  as  far  as  his  quarters  reached,  they  returned  to  pray- 
ing for  King  William  again." 
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natives  of  no  less  than  ten  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty -seven  acres,  now  added  to  its  plunder  one 
million  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres  more,  being 
the  amount  altogether  (according  to  Lord  Clare's  calculation),  of  the 
whole  superficial  contents  of  the  island ! 

"  Thus,  not  only  had  all  Ireland  suffered  confiscation  in  the  course  of 
this  century, but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  had  been  twice  and  even 
thrice  confiscated.  Well  might  Lord  Clare  say  '  that  the  situation  of 
the  Irish  nation,  at  the  Revolution,  stands  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  inhabited  world.'  " — (pp.  in — 113). 

By  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  the  Irish  were  promised  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion;  but  from  that  period  to  the  year  1788,  every 
year  produced  some  fresh  penalty  against  that  religion — some  liberty 
was  abridged,  some  right  impaired,  or  some  suffering  increased.  By 
acts  in  King  William's  reign,  they  were  prevented  from  being  solicitors. 
No  Catholic  was  allowed  to  marry  a  Protestant ;  and  any  Catholic 
who  sent  a  son  to  Catholic  countries  for  education  was  to  forfeit  all 
his  lands.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  any  son  of  a  Catholic  who 
chose  to  turn  Protestant  got  possession  of  the  father's  estate.  No 
Papist  was  allowed  to  purchase  freehold  property,  or  to  take  a  lease 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  If  a  Protestant  dies  intestate,  the  estate  is 
to  go  to  the  next  Protestant  heir,  though  all  to  the  tenth  generation 
should  be  Catholic.  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  Catholic  dies  intestate, 
his  estate  is  to  go  to  the  next  Protestant.  No  Papist  is  to  dwell  in 
Limerick  or  Galway.  No  Papist  is  to  take  an  annuity  for  life.  The 
widow  of  a  Papist  turning  Protestant  to  have  a  portion  of  the  chattels 
of  deceased  in  spite  of  any  will.  Every  Papist  teaching  schools  to  be 
presented  as  a  regular  Popish  convict.  Prices  of  catching  Catholic 
priests,  from  50^.  to  £10,  according  to  rank.  Papists  are  to  answer 
all  questions  respecting  other  Papists,  or  to  be  committed  to  jail  for 
twelve  months.  No  trust  to  be  undertaken  for  Papists.  No  Papist 
to  be  on  Grand  Juries.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  spirit  of 
those  times,  from  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  should  take  into  custody  all  Papists  that  should  presume 
to  come  into  the  gallery  /"  (Commons'1  Journal,  vol.  iii.  fol.  976); 
During  this  reign  the  English  Parliament  legislated  as  absolutely  for 
Ireland  as  they  do  now  for  Rutlandshire — an  evil  not  to  be  complained 
of,  if  they  had  done  it  as  justly.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  horses 
of  Papists  were  seized  for  the  militia,  and  rode  by  Protestants  ;  towards 
which  the  Catholics  paid  double,  and  were  compelled  to  find  Protestant 
substitutes.  They  were  prohibited  from  voting  at  vestries,  or  being 
high  or  petty  constables.  An  act  of  the  English  Parliament  in  this 
reign  opens  as  follows  : — "  Whereas  attempts  have  been  lately  made 
to  shake  off  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  these 
realms,  be  it  enacted,"  &c.  &c.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  four-sixths 
of  the  population  were  cut  off  from  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  by 
the  necessity  under  which  they  were  placed  of  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Barristers  and  solicitors  marrying  Catholics  are  exposed 
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to  all  the  penalties  of  Catholics.  Persons  robbed  by  privateers  during 
a  war  with  a  Catholic  State  are  to  be  indemnified  by  a  levy  on  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  All  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  annulled.  All  Popish  priests  cele- 
brating them  are  to  be  hanged.  "  This  system  "  (says  Arthur  Young) 
"  has  no  other  tendency  than  that  of  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all 
the  personal  wealth  of  the  Catholics,  and  extinguishing  their  industry 
within  it !  and  the  face  of  the  country,  every  object  which  presents 
itself  to  travellers,  tells  him  how  effectually  this  Jias  been  done." — 
Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Ireland — for  we  are  now  at  our  own  times  ; 
and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  whether  the  system  of  improve- 
ment and  conciliation  begun  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  shall  be 
pursued,  and  the  remaining  incapacities  of  the  Catholics  removed,  or 
all  these  concessions  be  made  insignificant  by  an  adherence  to  that 
spirit  of  proscription  which  they  professed  to  abolish  ?  Looking  to 
the  sense  and  reason  qf  the  thing,  and  to  the  ordinary  working  of 
humanity  and  justice,  when  assisted,  as  they  are  here,  by  self-interest 
and  worldly  policy,  it  might  seem  absurd  to  doubt  of  the  result.  But 
looking  to  the  facts  and  the  persons  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  we  greatly  fear  that  these  incapacities 
never  will  be  removed  till  they  are  removed  by  fear.  What  else, 
indeed,  can  we  expect  when  we  see  them  opposed  by  such  enlightened 
men  as  Mr.  Peel — faintly  assisted  by  men  of  such  admirable  genius 
as  Mr.  Canning, — when  Royal  Dukes  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to 
the  memory  of  their  father  to  continue  this  miserable  system  of 
bigotry  and  exclusion, — when  men  act  ignominiously  and  contemptibly 
on  this  question,  who  do  so  on  no  other  question, — when  almost  the 
only  persons  zealously  opposed  to  this  general  baseness  and  fatuity  are 
a  few  Whigs  and  Reviewers,  or  here  and  there  a  virtuous  poet  like 
Mr.  Moore  ?  We  repeat  again,  that  the  measure  never  will  be  effected 
but  by  fear.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  our  just  and  necessary  wars,  the 
Irish  Catholics  will  compel  this  country  to  grant  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  at  present  require  or  even  contemplate.  We  regret 
most  severely  the  protraction  of  the  disease, — and  the  danger  of  the 
remedy ;  but  in  this  way  it  is  that  human  affairs  are  carried  on  ! 

We  are  sorry  we  have  nothing  for  which  to  praise  Administration 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question — but  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  they  have  been  very  zealous  and  active  in  detecting  fiscal  abuses 
in  Ireland,  in  improving  mercantile  regulations,  and  in  detecting  Irish 
jobs.  The  commission  on  which  Mr.  Wallace  presided  has  been  of 
the  greatest  possible  utility,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  name  of  Mr.  Wallace,  in  any  commission,  has  now  become 
a  pledge  to  the  public  that  there  is  a  real  intention  to  investigate  and 
correct  abuse.  He  stands  in  the  singular  predicament  of  being  equally 
trusted  by  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  It  is  a  new  era  in  Government 
when  such  men  are  called  into  action ;  and,  if  there  were  not  pro- 
claimed and  fatal  limits  to  that  ministerial  liberality — which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  we  welcome  without  a  grudge  and  praise  without  a  sneer — we 
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might  yet  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  mere  consistency,  they  might  be  led 
to  falsify  our  forebodings.  But  alas  !  there  are  motives  more  imme- 
diate, and  therefore  irresistible  ;  and  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  it 
will  be  believed  easier  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  love  of  the  many  than 
by  the  power  of  the  few — when  the  paltry  and  dangerous  machinery  of 
bigoted  faction  and  prostituted  patronage  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  vessel  of  the  state  be  propelled  by  the  natural  current  of  popular 
interests  and  the  breath  of  popular  applause.  In  the  meantime,  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  gracing  our  conclusion  with  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  passage,  in  which  the  author  alludes  to  the  hopes  that 
were  raised  at  another  great  era  of  partial  concession  and  liberality — 
that  of  the  revolution  of  1782 — when,  also,  benefits  were  conferred 
which  proved  abortive,  because  they  were  incomplete— and  balm 
poured  into  the  wound,  where  the  envenomed  shaft  was  yet  left  to 
rankle. 

"  And  here,"  says  the  gallant  Captain  Rock — "  as  the  free  con- 
fession of  weakness  constitutes  the  chief  charm  and  use  of  biography 
— I  will  candidly  own  that  the  dawn  of  prosperity  and  concord,  which 
I  now  saw  breaking  over  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  so  dazzled  and 
deceived  my  youthful  eyes,  and  so  unsettled  every  hereditary  notion 
of  what  I  owed  to  my  name  and  family,  that — shall  I  confess  it — I  even 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  prospects  of  peace  and  freedom  that  seemed 
opening  around  me  ;  nay,  was  ready,  in  the  boyish  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  to  sacrifice  all  my  own  personal  interest  in  all  future  riots 
and  rebellions  to  the  one  bright,  seducing  object  of  my  country's  liberty 
and  repose. 

"  When  I  contemplated  such  a  man  as  the  venerable  Charlemont, 
whose  nobility  was  to  the  people  like  a  fort  over  a  valley— elevated 
above  them  solely  for  their  defence  ;  who  introduced  the  polish  of  the 
courtier  into  the  camp  of  the  freeman,  and  served  his  country  with  all 
that  pure,  Platonic  devotion  which  a  true  knight  in  the  time  of  chivalry 
proffered  to  his  mistress  ; — when  I  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Grattan, 
the  very  music  of  Freedom — her  first,  fresh  matin  song,  after  a  long 
night  of  slavery,  degradation,  and  sorrow  ; — when  I  saw  the  bright 
offerings  which  he  brought  to  the  shrine  of  his  country — wisdom, 
genius,  courage,  and  patience,  invigorated  and  embellished  by  all  those 
social  and  domestic  virtues,  without  which  the  loftiest  talents  stand 
isolated  in  the  moral  waste  around  them,  like  the  pillars  of  Palmyra 
towering  in  a  wilderness  ! — when  I  reflected  on  all  this,  it  not  only  dis- 
heartened me  for  the  mission  of  discord  which  I  had  undertaken,  but 
made  me  secretly  hope  that  it  might  be  rendered  unnecessary ;  and 
that  a  country  which  could  produce  such  men  and  achieve  such  a 
revolution,  might  yet— in  spite  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Government 
and  my  family— take  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  be  happy  ! 

"  My  father,  however,  who  saw  the  momentary  dazzle  by  which  I 

was  affected,  soon  drew  me  out  of  this  false  light  of  hope  in  which  I 

lay  basking,  and  set  the  truth  before  me  in  a  way  but  too  convincing 

and  ominous.    '  Be  not  deceived,  boy,'  he  would  say, '  by  the  fallacious 
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appearances  before  you.  Eminently  great  and  good  as  is  the  man  to 
whom  Ireland  owes  this  short  era  of  glory,  our  work,  believe  me,  will 
last  longer  than  his.  We  have  a  power  on  our  side  that  "  will  not 
willingly  let  us  die ;"  and,  long  after  Grattan  shall  have  disappeared 
from  earth — like  that  arrow  shot  into  the  clouds  by  Alcestes,  effecting 
nothing,  but  leaving  a  long  train  of  light  behind  him— the  family  of  the 
ROCKS  will  continue  to  flourish  in  all  their  native  glory,  upheld  by  the 
ever-watchful  care  of  the  Legislature,  and  fostered  by  that  "  nursing- 
mother  of  Liberty,"  the  Church.'  " 


WATERTON'S  WANDERINGS. 


Wanderings  in  South  America,  the  North-  West  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Antilles,  in  the  Years  1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824  ;  with  original 
Instructions  for  the  perfect  Preservation  of  Birds,  &*c.%  for  Cabinets  o/ 
Natural  History.  By  CHARLES  WATERTON,  Esq.  London  :  Mawman. 
4to.  1825. 

TV/TR.  WATERTON  is  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  Yorkshire, 
•*•»•*•  of  good  fortune,  who,  instead  of  passing  his  life  at  balls  and 
assemblies,  has  preferred  living  with  Indians  and  monkeys  in  the 
forests  of  Guiana.  He  appears  in  early  life  to  have  been  seized  with 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  Piccadilly,  and  to  that  train  of  meteoro- 
logical questions  and  answers,  which  forms  the  great  staple  of  polite 
English  conversation.  From  a  dislike  to  the  regular  form  of  a  journal, 
he  throws  his  travels  into  detached  pieces,  which  he,  rather  affectedly, 
calls  Wanderings — and  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some 
account. 

His  first  Wandering  was  in  the  year  1812,  through  the  wilds  of 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  a  part  of  ci-devant  Dutch  Guiana,  in  South 
America.  The  sun  exhausted  him  by  day,  the  mosquitoes  bit  him  by 
night ;  but  on  went  Mr.  Charles  Waterton  ! 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  this  extraordinary  chronicle,  is 
the  genuine  zeal  and  inexhaustible  delight  with  which  all  the  barba- 
rous countries  he  visits  are  described.  He  seems  to  love  the  forests, 
the  tigers,  and  the  apes  ; — to  be  rejoiced  that  he  is  the  only  man  there  ; 
that  he  has  left  his  species  far  away ;  and  is  at  last  in  the  midst  of  his 
blessed  baboons !  He  writes  with  a  considerable  degree  of  force  and 
vigour  ;  and  contrives  to  infuse  into  his  reader  that  admiration  of  the 
great  works,  and  undisturbed  scenes  of  Nature,  which  animates  his 
style,  and  has  influenced  his  life  and  practice.  There  is  something, 
too,  to  be  highly  respected  and  praised  in  the  conduct  of  a  country 
gentleman  who,  instead  of  exhau  sting  life  in  the  chase,  has  dedicated 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  There  are  so 
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many  temptations  to  complete  idleness  in  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, so  many  examples  of  it,  and  so  much  loss  to  the  community 
from  it,  that  every  exception  from  the  practice  is  deserving  of  great 
praise.  Some  country  gentlemen  must  remain  to  do  the  business  of 
their  counties  ;  but,  in  general,  there  are  many  more  than  are  wanted  ; 
and,  generally  speaking  also,  they  are  a  class  who  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  greater  exertions.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  squire  of  large  fortune 
in  Lincolnshire,  might  have  given  up  his  existence  to  double-barrelled 
guns  and  persecutions  of  poachers — and  all  the  benefits  derived  from 
his  wealth,  industry,  and  personal  exertion  in  the  cause  of  science, 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Waterton  complains,  that  the  trees  of  Guiana  are  not  more 
than  six  yards  in  circumference — a  magnitude  in  trees  which  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  Scotch  imagination  to  reach.  Among  these,  pre-eminent  in 
height  rises  the  mora — upon  whose  top  branches,  when  naked  by  age, 
or  dried  by  accident,  is  perched  the  toucan,  too  high  for  the  gun  of  the 
fowler ; — around  this  are  the  green  heart,  famous  for  hardness  ;  the 
tough  hackea ;  the  ducalabali,  surpassing  mahogany ;  the  ebony  and 
letter-wood,  exceeding  the  most  beautiful  woods  of  the  Old  World ; 
the  locust-tree,  yielding  copal ;  and  the  hayawa  and  olou-trees, 
furnishing  sweet-smelling  resin.  Upon  the  top  of  the  mora  grows  the 
fig-tree.  The  bush-rope  joins  tree  and  tree,  so  as  to  render  the  forest 
impervious,  as,  descending  from  on  high,  it  takes  root  as  soon  as  its 
extremity  touches  the  ground,  and  appears  like  shrouds  and  stays 
supporting  the  main-mast  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

Demerara  yields  to  no  country  in  the  world  in  her  birds.  The  mud 
is  flaming  with  the  scarlet  curlew.  At  sunset  the  pelicans  return  from 
the  sea  to  the  courada  trees.  Among  the  flowers  are  the  humming- 
birds. The  columbine,  gallinaceous,  and  pesserine  tribes  people  the 
fruit-trees.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  vampires,  or  winged  bats, 
suck  the  blood  of  the  traveller,  and  cool  him  by  the  flap  of  their  wings. 
Nor  has  Nature  forgotten  to  amuse  herself  here  in  the  composition  of 
snakes, — the  camoudi  has  been  killed  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long  ; 
he  does  not  act  by  venom,  but  by  size  and  convolution.  The  Spaniards 
affirm  that  he  grows  to  the  length  of  eighty  feet,  and  that  he  will 
swallow  a  bull ;  but  Spaniards  love  the  superlative.  There  is  a  whip- 
snake  of  a  beautiful  green.  The  labarri  snake  of  a  dirty  brown,  who 
kills  you  in  a  few  minutes.  Every  lovely  colour  under  heaven  is 
lavished  upon  the  counachouchi,  the  most  venomous  of  reptiles,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  bush-master.  Man  and  beast,  says  Mr. 
Waterton,  fly  before  him,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  an  undisputed  path. 
We  consider  the  following  description  of  the  various  sounds  in 
these  wild  regions,  as  very  striking,  and  done  with  very  considerable 
powers  of  style. . 

"  He  whose  eye  can  distinguish  the  various  beauties  of  uncultivated 

nature,  and  whose  ear  is  not  shut  to  the  wild  sounds  in  the  woods,  will 

be  delighted  in  passing  up  the  river  Demerara.     Every  now  and  then, 

the  maam  or  tinamou  sends  forth  one  long  and  plaintive  whistle  from 
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the  depth  of  the  forest  and  then  stops  ;  whilst  the  yelping  of  the 
toucan,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bird  called  pi-pi-yo,  is  heard  during 
the  interval.  The  campanero  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  passenger  ;  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  you  may  hear  this 
snow-white  bird  tolling  every  four  or  five  minutes,  like  the  distant 
convent  bell.  From  six  to  nine  in  the  morning,  the  forests  resound 
with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains  of  the  feathered  race  ;  after  this 
they  gradually  die  away.  From  eleven  to  three  all  nature  is  hushed 
as  in  a  midnight  silence,  and  scarce  a  note  is  heard,  saving  that  of  the 
campanero  and  the  pi-pi-yo  ;  it  is  then  that,  oppressed  by  the  solar 
heat,  the  birds  retire  to  the  thickest  shade,  and  wait  for  the  refreshing 
cool  of  evening. 

"  At  sundown  the  vampires,  bats,  and  goatsuckers,  dart  from  their 
lonely  retreat,  and  skim  along  the  trees  on  the  river's  bank.  The 
different  kinds  of  frogs  almost  stun  the  ear  with  their  hoarse  and  hollow 
sounding  croaking,  while  the  owls  and  goatsuckers  lament  and  mourn 
all  night  long. 

"  About  two  hours  before  daybreak  you  will  hear  the  red  monkey 
moaning  as  though  in  deep  distress;  the  houtou,  a  solitary  bird,  and 
only  found  in  the  thickest  recesses  of  the  forest,  distinctly  articulates, 
'  houtou,  houtou,'  in  a  low  and  plaintive  tone,  an  hour  before  sunrise  ; 
the  maam  whistles  about  the  same  hour  ;  the  hannaquoi,  pataca,  and 
maroudi  announce  his  near  approach  to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
parrots  and  parrdquets  confirm  his  arrival  there." — (pp.  13—15.) 

Our  good  Quixote  of  Demerara  is  a  little  too  fond  of  apostro- 
phising : — "  Traveller !  dost  thou  think  ?  Reader,  dost  thou  imagine  ?  " 
Mr.  Waterton  should  remember,  that  the  whole  merit  of  these  violent 
deviations  from  common  style  depends  upon  their  rarity,  and  that 
nothing  does,  for  ten  pages  together,  but  the  indicative  mood.  This 
fault  gives  an  air  of  affectation  to  the  writing  of  Mr.  Waterton,  which 
we  believe  to  be  foreign  from  his  character  and  nature.  We  do  not 
wish  to  deprive  him  of  these  indulgences  altogether ;  but  merely  to 
put  him  upon  an  allowance,  and  upon  such  an  allowance,  as  will  give 
to  these  figures  of  speech  the  advantage  of  surprise  and  relief. 

This  gentleman's  delight  and  exultation  always  appear  to  increase 
as  he  loses  sight  of  European  inventions,  and  comes  to  something 
purely  Indian.  Speaking  of  an  Indian  tribe,  he  says, — 

"  They  had  only  one  gun,  and  it  appeared  rusty  and  neglected ; 
but  their  poisoned  weapons  were  in  fine  order.  Their  blow-pipes 
hung  from  the  roof  of  the  hut,  carefully  suspended  by  a  silk  grass 
cord  ;  and  on  taking  a  nearer  view  of  them,  no  dust  seemed  to  have 
collected  there,  nor  had  the  spider  spun  the  smallest  web  on  them  ; 
which  showed  that  they  were  in  constant  use.  The  quivers  were  close 
by  them,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  the  fish  pirai  tied  by  a  string  to  their 
brim,  and  a  small  wicker-basket  of  wild  cotton,  which  hung  down  to 
the  centre  :  they  were  nearly  full  of  poisoned  arrows.  It  was  with 
difficulty  these  Indians  could  be  persuaded  to  part  with  any  of  the 
Wourali  poison,  though  a  good  price  was  offered  for  it  :  they  gave  us 
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to  understand  that  it  was  powder  and  shot  to  them,  and  very  difficult 
to  be  procured."— (pp.  34,  35.) 

A  wicker-basket  of  wild  cotton,  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  for  shooting 
fish !  This  is  Indian  with  a  vengeance.  We  fairly  admit  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  utensils,  every  trait  of  civilized  life  is  com- 
pletely and  effectually  banished. 

One  of  the  strange  and  fanciful  objects  of  Mr.  Waterton's  journey 
was,  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  nature  of  the 
Wourali  poison,  the  ingredient  with  which  the  Indians  poison  their 
arrows.  In  the  wilds  of  Essequibo,  far  away  from  any  European  set- 
tlements, there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  by  the  name  of  Macoushi. 
The  Wourali  poison  is  used  by  all  the  South  American  savages,  be- 
twixt the  Amazon  and  the  Oroonoque;  but  the  Macoushi  Indians 
manufacture  it  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  of  the  greatest  strength.  A 
vine  grows  in  the  forest  called  Wourali  ;  and  from  this  vine,  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  and  absurdity,  the  poison  is  prepared. 
When  a  native  of  Macoushia  goes  in  quest  of  feathered  game,  he  seldom 
carries  his  bow  and  arrows.  It  is  the  blow-pipe  he  then  uses.  The 
reed  grows  to  an  amazing  length,  as  the  part  the  Indians  use  is  from 
10  to  ii  feet  long,  and  no  tapering  can  be  perceived,  one  end  being  as 
thick  as  another  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  knot  or 
joint.  The  end  which  is  applied  to  the  mouth  is  tied  round  with  a 
small  silk  grass  cord.  The  arrow  is  from  9  to  10  inches  long ;  it  is 
made  out  of  the  leaf  of  a  palm-tree,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle : 
about  an  inch  of  the  pointed  end  is  poisoned :  the  other  end  is  burnt  to 
make  it  still  harder ;  and  wild  cotton  is  put  round  it  for  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  quiver  holds  from  500  to  600  arrows,  is  from  12  to  14  inches 
long,  and  in  shape  like  a  dice-box.  With  a  quiver  of  these  poisoned 
arrows  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  blow-pipe  in  his  hand,  the  Indian 
stalks  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  his  feathered  game. 

"  These  generally  sit  high  up  in  the  tall  and  tufted  trees,  but  still 
are  not  out  of  the  Indian's  reach ;  for  his  blow-pipe,  at  its  greatest  ele- 
vation, will  send  an  arrow  three  hundred  feet.  Silent  as  midnight  he 
steals  under  them,  and  so  cautiously  does  he  tread  the  ground,  that  the 
fallen  leaves  rustle  not  beneath  his  feet.  His  ears  are  open  to  the  least 
sound,  while  his  eye,  keen  as  that  of  the  lynx,  is  employed  in  finding 
out  the  game  in  the  thickest  shade.  Often  he  imitates  their  cry,  and 
decoys  them  from  tree  to  tree,  till  they  are  within  range  of  his  tube. 
Then  taking  a  poisoned  arrow  from  his  quiver,  he  puts  it  in  the  blow- 
pipe, and  collects  his  breath  for  the  fatal  puff. 

"  About  two  feet  from  the  end  through  which  he  blows,  there  are 
fastened  two  teeth  of  the  acouri,  and  these  serve  him  for  a  sight.  Silent 
and  swift  the  arrow  flies,  and  seldom  fails  to  pierce  the  object  at  which 
it  is  sent.  Sometimes  the  wounded  bird  remains  in  the  same  tree  where 
it  was  shot,  but  in  three  minutes  falls  down  at  the  Indian's  feet.  Should 
he  take  wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  Indian,  following 
in  the  direction  he  has  gone,  is  sure  to  find  him  dead. 
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"  It  is  natural  to  imagine  that,  when  a  slight  wound  only  is  inflicted 
the  game  will  make  its  escape.  Far  otherwise ;  the  Wourali  poison  in- 
stantaneously mixes  with  blood  or  water,  so  that  if  you  wet  your  finger, 
and  dash  it  along  the  poisoned  arrow  in  the  quickest  manner  possible, 
you  are  sure  to  carry  off  some  of  the  poison. 

"  Though  three  minutes  generally  elapse  before  the  convulsions 
come  on  in  the  wounded  bird,  still  a  stupor  evidently  takes  place 
sooner,  and  this  stupor  manifests  itself  by  an  apparent  unwillingness  in 
the  bird  to  move.  This  was  very  visible  in  a  dying  fowl." — (pp. 
60 — 62.) 

The  flesh  of  the  game  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  the 
poison ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  corrupted  sooner  than  that  killed  by 
the  gun  or  knife.  For  the  larger  animals,  an  arrow  with  a  poisoned 
spike  is  used. 

"  Thus  armed  with  deadly  poison,  and  hungry  as  the  hyaena,  he 
ranges  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  wild  beasts'  track.  No  hound 
can  act  a  surer  part.  Without  clothes  to  fetter  him,  or  shoes  to  bind 
his  feet,  he  observes  the  footsteps  of  the  game,  where  an  European  eye 
could  not  discern  the  smallest  vestige.  He  pursues  it  through  all  its 
turns  and  windings,  with  astonishing  perseverance,  and  success  gene- 
rally crowns  his  efforts.  The  animal,  after  receiving  the  poisoned 
arrow,  seldom  retreats  two  hundred  paces  before  it  drops. 

"  In  passing  over  land  from  the  Essequibo  to  the  Demerara,  we 
fell  in  with  a  herd  of  wild  hogs.  Though  encumbered  with  baggage, 
and  fatigued  with  a  hard  day's  walk,  an  Indian  got  his  bow  ready,  and 
let  fly  a  poisoned  arrow  at  one  of  them.  It  entered  the  cheek-bone  and 
broke  off.  The  wild  hog  was  found  quite  dead  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  paces  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  shot.  He  afforded  us 
an  excellent  and  wholesome  supper." — (p.  65.) 

Being  a  Wourali  poison  fancier,  Mr.  Waterton  has  recorded  several 
instances  of  the  power  of  his  favourite  drug.  A  sloth  poisoned  by  it 
went  gently  to  sleep,  and  died!  a  large  ox,  weighing  one  thousand 
pounds,  was  shot  with  three  arrows ;  the  poison  took  effect  in  4 
minutes,  and  in  25  minutes  he  was  dead.  The  death  seems  to  be  very 
gentle,  and  resembles  more  a  quiet  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  hearing  a 
long  story,  than  any  other  kind  of  death.  If  an  Indian  happen  to  be 
wounded  with  one  of  these  arrows,  he  considers  it  as  certain  death. 
We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves,  that  our  method  of  termi- 
nating disputes  is  by  sword  and  pistol,  and  not  by  these  medicated 
pins  ;  which,  we  presume,  will  become  the  weapons  of  gentlemen  in  the 
New  Republics  of  South  America. 

The  second  journey  of  Mr.  Waterton,  in  the  year  1816,  was  to  Per- 
nambuco,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  from 
thence  he  proceeds  to  Cayenne.  His  plan  was,  to  have  ascended  the 
Amazon  from  Para,  and  got  into  the  Rio  Negro,  and  from  thence  to 
have  returned  towards  the  source  of  the  Essequibo,  in  order  to  examine 
the  Crystal  Mountains,  and  to  look  once  more  for  lake  Parima,  or  the 
White  Sea  ;  but  on  arriving  at  Cayenne,  he  found  that  to  beat  up  the 
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Amazon  would  be  long  and  tedious  ;  he  left  Cayenne,  therefore, 
in  an  American  ship  for  Paramaribo,  went  through  the  interior  to 
Coryntin,  stopped  a  few  days  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  proceeded  to 
Demerara. 

"  Leave  behind  you  (he  says  to  the  traveller)  your  high-seasoned 
dishes,  your  wines,  and  your  delicacies  ;  carry  nothing  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  your  own  comfort,  and  the  object  in  view,  and  depend  upon 
the  skill  of  an  Indian,  or  your  own,  for  fish  and  game.  A  sheet,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  ten  wide,  painted,  and  with  loop-holes  on  each  side, 
will  be  of  great  service  :  in  a  few  minutes  you  can  suspend  it  betwixt 
two  trees  in  the  shape  of  a  roof.  Under  this,  in  your  hammock,  you 
may  defy  the  pelting  shower,  and  sleep  heedless  of  the  dews  of  night. 
A  hat,  a  shirt,  and  a  light  pair  of  trousers,  will  be  all  the  raiment  you 
require.  Custom  will  soon  teach  you  to  tread  lightly  and  barefoot  on 
the  little  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  show  you  how  to  pass  on, 
unwounded,  amid  the  mantling  briers." — (pp.  112,  113.) 

Snakes  are  certainly  an  annoyance  ;  but  the  snake,  though  high 
spirited,  is  not  quarrelsome  ;  he  considers  his  fangs  to  be  given  for 
defence,  and  not  for  annoyance,  and  never  inflicts  a  wound  but  to 
defend  existence.  If  you  tread  upon  him,  he  puts  you  to  death  for 
your  clumsiness,  merely  because  he  does  not  understand  what  your 
clumsiness  means ;  and  certainly  a  snake,  who  feels  fourteen  or  fifteen 
stone  stamping  upon  his  tail,  has  little  time  for  reflection,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  be  poisonous  and  peevish.  American  tigers  generally  run 
away — from  which  several  respectable  gentlemen  in  Parliament  in- 
ferred, in  the  American  war,  that  American  soldiers  would  run  away 
also ! 

The  description  of  the  birds  is  very  animated  and  interesting ;  but 
how  far  does  the  gentle  reader  imagine  the  campanero  may  be  heard, 
whose  size  is  that  of  a  jay?  Perhaps  300  yards.  Poor  innocent, 
ignorant  reader  !  unconscious  of  what  Nature  has  done  in  the  forests 
of  Cayenne,  and  measuring  the  force  of  tropical  intonation  by  the 
sounds  of  a  Scotch  duck  !  The  campanero  may  be  heard  three 
miles ! — this  single  little  bird  being  more  powerful  than  the  belfry  of  a 
cathedral,  ringing  for  a  new  dean — just  appointed  on  account  of 
shabby  politics,  small  understanding,  and  good  family ! 

"  The  fifth  species  is  the  celebrated  campanero  of  the  Spaniards, 
called  dara  by  the  Indians,  and  bell-bird  by  the  English.  He  is  about 
the  size  of  the  jay.  His  plumage  is  white  as  snow.  On  his  forehead 
rises  a  spiral  tube  nearly  three  inches  long.  It  is  jet  black,  dotted  all 
over  with  small  white  feathers.  It  has  a  communication  with  the 
palate,  and  when  filled  with  air,  looks  like  a  spire ;  when  empty,  it 
becomes  pendulous.  His  note  is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  In  the  midst 
of  these  extensive  wilds,  generally  on  the  dried  top  of  an  aged  mora, 
almost  out  of  gun  reach,  you  will  see  the  campanero.  No  sound  or 
song  from  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  not  even  the 
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clearly  pronounced  '  Whip-poor- Will,"  from    the   goatsucker,  cause, 
such  astonishment  as  the  toll  of  the  campanero. 

"  With  many  of  the  feathered  race  he  pays  the  common  tribute  of 
a  morning  and  an  evening  song  ;  and  even  when  the  meridian  sun  has 
shut  in  silence  the  mouths  of  almost  the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the 
campanero  still  cheers  the  forest.  You  hear  his  toll,  and  then  pause 
for  a  minute,  then  another  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again,  and  then  a  toll, 
and  again  a  pause." — (pp.  117,  118.) 

It  is  impossible  to  contradict  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the 
forests  of  Cayenne  ;  but  we  are  determined  as  soon  as  a  campanero  is 
brought  to  England,  to  make  him  toll  in  a  public  place,  and  have  the 
distance  measured.  The  toucan  has  an  enormous  bill,  makes  a  noise 
like  a  puppy  dog,  and  lays  his  eggs  in  hollow  trees.  How  astonishing 
are  the  freaks  and  fancies  of  nature  !  To  what  purpose,  we  say,  is  a 
bird  placed  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne  with  a  bill  a  yard  long,  making  a 
noise  like  a  puppy  dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees  ?  The  toucan, 
to  be  sure,  might  retort,  to  what  purpose  were  gentlemen  in  Bond 
Street  created?  To  what  purpose  were  certain  foolish  prating 
Members  of  Parliament  created  ? — pestering  the  House  of  Commons 
with  their  ignorance  and  folly,  and  impeding  the  business  of  the 
country?  There  is  no  end  of  such  questions.  So  we  will  not  enter 
into  the  metaphysics  of  the  toucan.  The  hputou  ranks  high  in  beauty  ; 
his  whole  body  is  green,  his  wings  and  tail  blue,  his  crown  is  of  black 
and  blue  ;  he  makes  no  nest,  but  rears  his  young  in  the  sand. 

"  The  cassique,  in  size,  is  larger  than  the  starling ;  he  courts  the 
society  of  man,  but  disdains  to  live  by  his  labours.  When  Nature 
calls  for  support,  he  repairs  to  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  there 
partakes  of  the  store  of  fruits  and  seeds  which  she  has  produced  in 
abundance  for  her  aerial  tribes.  When  his  repast  is  over,  he  returns 
to  man,  and  pays  the  little  tribute  which  he  owes  him  for  his  protection  ; 
he  takes  his  station  on  a  tree  close  to  his  house ;  and  there,  for  hours 
together,  pours  forth  a  succession  of  imitative  notes.  His  own  song  is 
sweet,  but  very  short.  If  a  toucan  be  yelping  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  drops  it,  and  imitates  him.  Then  he  will  amuse  his  protector  with 
the  cries  of  the  different  species  of  the  woodpecker ;  and  when  the 
sheep  bleat  he  will  distinctly  answer  them.  Then  comes  his  own  song 
again,  and  if  a  puppy  dog  or  a  guinea  fowl  interrupt  him,  he  takes  them 
off  admirably,  and  by  his  different  gestures  during  the  time,  you 
would  conclude  that  he  enjoys  the  sport. 

"  The  cassique  is  gregarious,  and  imitates  any  sound  he  hears  with 
such  exactness,  that  it  goes  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  mocking- 
bird amongst  the  colonists." — (pp.  127,  128.) 

There  is  no  end  to  the  extraordinary  noises  of  the  forests  of 
Cayenne.  The  woodpecker,  in  striking  against  the  tree  with  his  bill, 
makes  a  sound  so  loud,  that  Mr.  Waterton  says  it  reminds  you  more 
of  a  wood-cutter  than  a  bird.  While  lying  in  your  hammock,  you  hear 
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the  goatsucker  lamenting  like  one  in  deep  distress — a  stranger  would 
take  it  for  a  Weir  murdered  by  Thurtell. 

"  Suppose  yourself  in  hopeless  sorrow,  begin  with  a  high  loud  note, 
and  pronounce,  '  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,'  each  note  lower  and  lower, 
till  the  last  is  scarcely  heard,  pausing  a  moment  or  two  betwixt  every 
note,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  moaning  of  the  largest  goat- 
sucker in  Demerara.'1 — (p.  141.) 

One  species  of  the  goatsucker  cries, "  Who  are  you  ?  who  are  you  ?  " 
Another  exclaims,  "  Work  away,  work  away."  A  third,  "  Willy,  come 
go,  Willy,  come  go."  A  fourth,  "  Whip-poor- Will,  Whip-poor- Will." 
It  is  very  flattering  to  us  that  they  should  all  speak  English  / — 
though  we  cannot  much  commend  the  elegance  of  their  selections. 
The  Indians  never  destroy  these  birds,  believing  them  to  be  the 
servants  of  Jumbo,  the  African  devil. 

Great  travellers  are  very  fond  of  triumphing  over  civilized  life  ;  and 
Mr.  Waterton  does  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  nobody 
ever  stopt  him  in  the  forests  of  Cayenne  to  ask  him  for  his  licence,  or 
to  inquire  if  he  had  a  hundred  a  year,  or  to  take  away  his  gun,  or  to 
dispute  the  limits  of  a  manor,  or  to  threaten  him  with  a  tropical  justice 
of  the  peace.  We  hope,  however,  that  in  this  point  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  improvement.  Mr.  Peel,  who  is  a  man  of  high  character  and 
principles,  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  time  is  come  for  his  inter- 
ference, and  that  it  will  be  a  loss  of  reputation  to  him  not  to  interfere. 
If  any  one  else  can  and  will  carry  an  alteration  through  Parliament, 
there  is  no  occasion  that  the  hand  of  Government  should  appear  ;  but 
some  hand  must  appear.  The  common  people  are  becoming  ferocious, 
and  the  perdricide  criminals  are  more  numerous  than  the  violators  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  Decalogue. 

"  The  king  of  the  vultures  is  very  handsome,  and  seems  to  be 
the  only  bird  which  claims  regal  honours  from  a  surrounding  tribe. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  when  the  scent  of  carrion  has 
drawn  together  hundreds  of  the  common  vultures,  they  all  retire  from 
the  carcase  as  soon  as  the  king  of  the  vultures  makes  his  appearance. 
When  his  majesty  has  satisfied  the  cravings  of  his  royal  stomach  with 
the  choicest  bits  from  the  most  stinking  and  corrupted  parts,  he 
generally  retires  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  then  the  common  vultures 
return  in  crowds  to  gobble  down  his  leavings.  The  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  whites,  have  observed  this ;  for  when  one  of  them,  who  has 
learned  a  little  English,  sees  the  king,  and  wishes  you  to  have  a  proper 
notion  of  the  bird,  he  says,  '  There  is  the  governor  of  the  carrion 
crows.' 

"  Now,  the  Indians  have  never  heard  of  a  personage  in  Demerara 
higher  than  that  of  governor ;  and  the  colonists,  through  a  common 
mistake,  call  the  vultures  carrion  crows.  Hence  the  Indian,  in  order 
to  express  the  dominion  of  this  bird  over  the  common  vultures,  tells 
you  he  is  governor  of  the  carrion  crows.  The  Spaniards  have  also 
observed  it,  for,  through  all  the  Spanish  Main  he  is  called  Rey  de 
Zamuros,  king  of  the  vultures."— (p.  146.) 
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This,  we  think,  explains  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  kingly  govern- 
ment. As  men  have  "  learnt  from  the  dog  the  physic  of  the  field," 
they  may  probably  have  learnt  from  the  vulture  those  high  lessons  of 
policy  upon  which,  in  Europe,  we  suppose  the  whole  happiness  of 
society,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  human  race,  to  depend. 

Just  before  his  third  journey,  Mr.  Waterton  takes  leave  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  speaks  of  him  with  affectionate  regret.  "  I  saw  " 
(says  Mr.  W.),  "  with  sorrow,  that  death  was  going  to  rob  us  of  him. 
We  talked  of  stuffing  quadrupeds  ;  I  agreed  that  the  lips  and  nose 
ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  stuffed  with  wax."  This  is  the  way  great 
naturalists  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  each  other !  Upon  stuffing 
animals,  however,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Mr.  Waterton  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  book  the  picture  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  a 
nondescript  species  of  monkey.  In  this  exhibition  our  author  is  surely 
abusing  5. is  stuffing  talents,  and  laughing  at  the  public.  It  is  clearly 
the  head  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  whom  we  have  often  seen  backing 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  he  has  delivered  his  message.  It  is 
foolish  thus  to  trifle  with  science  and  natural  history.  Mr.  Water- 
ton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  sloth,  an  animal  of  which  he 
appears  to  be  fond,  and  whose  habits  he  has  studied  with  peculiar 
attention. 

"Some  years  ago  I  kept  a  sloth  in  my  room  for  several  months.  I 
often  took  him  out  of  the  house  and  placed  him  upon  the  ground,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  motions.  If  the  ground 
were  rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forward,  by  means  of  his  fore-legs, 
at  a  pretty  good  pace  ;  and  he  invariably  shaped  his  course  towards 
the  nearest  tree.  But  if  I  put  him  upon  a  smooth  and  well-trodden 
part  of  the  road,  he  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  and  distress  :  his  favourite 
abode  was  the  back  of  a  chair  ;  and  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a  line 
upon  the  topmost  part  of  it,  he  would  hang  there  for  hours  together, 
and  often,  with  a  low  and  inward  cry,  would  seem  to  invite  me  to  take 
notice  of  him." — (p.  164.) 

The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  life  in  trees,  and  never  leaves 
them  but  from  force  or  accident.  The  eagle  to  the  sky,  the  mole  to 
the  ground,  the  sloth  to  the  tree ;  but  what  is  most  extraordinary,  he 
lives  not  upon  the  branches,  but  under  them.  He  moves  suspended, 
rests  suspended,  sleeps  suspended,  and  passes  his  life  in  suspense — 
like  a  young  clergyman  distantly  related  to  a  bishop.  Strings  of  ants 
may  be  observed,  says  our  good  traveller,  a  mile  long,  each  carrying 
in  its  mouth  a  green  leaf  the  size  of  a  sixpence !  he  does  not  say 
whether  this  is  a  loyal  procession,  like  Oak-apple  Day,  or  for  what 
purpose  these  leaves  are  carried ;  but  it  appears,  while  they  are 
carrying  the  leaves,  that  three  sorts  of  ant-bears  are  basy  in  eating 
them.  The  habits  of  the  largest  of  these  three  animals  are  curious, 
and  to  use  new.  We  recommend  the  account  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

"*  He  is  chiefly  found  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  seems 
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partial  to  the  low  and  swampy  parts  near  creeks,  where  the  Troely 
tree  grows.  There  he  goes  up  and  down  in  quest  of  ants,  of  which 
there  is  never  a  scarcity  ;  so  that  he  soon  obtains  a  sufficient  supply 
of  food  with  very  little  trouble.  He  cannot  travel  fast ;  man  is  superior 
to  him  in  speed.  Without  swiftness  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  his 
enemies,  without  teeth,  the  possession  of  which  would  assist  him  in 
self-defence,  and  without  the  power  of  burrowing  in  the  ground,  by 
which  he  might  conceal  himself  from  his  pursuers,  he  still  is  capable 
of  ranging  through  these  wilds  in  perfect  safety  ;  nor  does  he  fear  the 
fatal  pressure  of  the  serpent's  fold,  or  the  teeth  of  the  famished 
jaguar.  Nature  has  formed  his  fore-legs  wonderfully  thick,  and  strong, 
and  muscular,  and  arrned  his  feet  with  three  tremendous  sharp  and 
crooked  claws.  Whenever  he  seizes  an  animal  with  these  formidable 
weapons,  he  hugs  it  close  to  his  body,  and  keeps  it  there  till  it  dies 
through  pressure,  or  through  want  of  food.  Nor  does  the  ant-bear,  in 
the  meantime,  suffer  much  from  loss  of  aliment,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  he  can  go  longer  without  food  than  perhaps  any  other 
animal,  except  the  land  tortoise.  His  skin  is  of  a  texture  that  per- 
fectly resists  the  bite  of  a  dog ;  his  hinder  parts  are  protected  by  thick 
and  shaggy  hair,  while  his  immense  tail  is  large  enough  to  cover  his 
whole  body. 

"  The  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ant-bear ;  and  after  disabling  him  in  the  chase,  never  think  of  ap- 
proaching him  till  he  be  quite  dead." — (pp.  171,  172.) 

The  vampire  measures  about  26  inches  from  wing  to  wing.  There 
are  two  species,  large  and  small.  The  large  suck  men,  and  the  smaller 
birds.  Mr.  W.  saw  some  fowls  which  had  been  sucked  the  night 
before,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  the  river  Paumaron  with  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  by  name  Tarbet.  We  hung  our  hammocks  in  the  thatched 
loft  of  a  planter's  house.  Next  morning  I  heard  this  gentleman  mut- 
tering in  his  hammock,  and  now  and  then  letting  fall  an  imprecation 
or  two,  just  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  saying  his  morning 
prayers.  'What  is  the  matter,  sir?'  said  I,  softly;  'is  anything 
amiss  ? ' — '  What's  the  matter  ? '  answered  he,  surlily  ;  '  why,  the  vam- 
pires have  been  sucking  me  to  death.'  As  soon  as  there  was  light 
enough,  I  went  to  his  hammock,  and  saw  it  much  stained  with  blood. 
'  There,'  said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the  hammock, '  see  how  these 
infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  life's  blood.'  On  examining  his 
foot,  I  found  the  vampire  had  tapped  his  great  toe :  there  was  a 
wound  somewhat  less  than  that  made  by  a  leech  ;  the  blood  was  still 
'oozing  from  it ;  I  conjectured  he  might  have  lost  from  ten  to  twelve 
ounces  of  blood.  Whilst  examining  it,  I  think  I  put  him  into  a  worse 
humour  by  remarking,  that  an  European  surgeon  would  not  have  been 
so  generous  as  to  have  blooded  him  without  making  a  charge.  He 
looked  up  in  my  face,  but  did  not  say  a  word  :  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion 
that  I  had  better  have  spared  this  piece  of  ill-timed  levity." — (pp. 
176, 177.) 
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The  story  which  follows  this  account  is  vulgar,  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Waterton,  and  should  have  been  omitted. 

Every  animal  has  his  enemies.  The  land  tortoise  has  two  enemies 
— man  and  the  boa  constrictor.  The  natural  defence  of  the  land  tor- 
toise is  to  draw  himself  up  in  his  shell  and  to  remain  quiet.  In  this 
state,  the  tiger,  however  famished,  can  do  nothing  with  him,  for  the 
shell  is  too  strong  for  the  .stroke  of  his  paw.  Man,  however,  takes 
him  home  and  roasts  him — and  the  boa  constrictor  swallows  him 
whole,  shell  and  all,  and  consumes  him  slowly  in  the  interior,  as  the 
Court  of  Chancery  does  a  great  estate. 

The  danger  seems  to  be  much  less  with  snakes  and  wild  beasts, 
if  you  conduct  yourself  like  a  gentleman,  and  are  not  abruptly  intru- 
sive. If  you  will  pass  on  gently,  you  may  walk  unhurt  within  a  yard 
of  the  Labairi  snake,  who  would  put  you  to  death  if  you  rushed  upon 
him.  The  taguan  knocks  you  down  with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  if  sud- 
denly interrupted,  but  will  run  away,  if  you  will  give  him  time  to  do 
so.  In  short,  most  animals  look  upon  man  as  a  very  ugly  customer  ; 
and,  unless  sorely  pressed  for  food,  or  from  fear  of  their  own  safety, 
are  not  fond  of  attacking  him.  Mr.  Waterton,  though  much  given  to 
sentiment,  made  a  Labairi  snake  bite  itself,  but  no  bad  consequences 
ensued — nor  would  any  bad  consequences  ensue,  if  a  court-martial 
were  to  order  a  sinful  soldier  to  give  himself  a  thousand  lashes.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  the  snake  had  some  faint  idea  whom  and  what  he 
was  biting. 

Insects  are  the  curse  of  tropical  climates.  The  bete  rouge  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  tremendous  ulcer.  In  a  moment  you  are  covered  with 
ticks.  Chigoes  bury  themselves  in  your  flesh,  and  hatch  a  large 
colony  of  young  chigoes  in  a  few  hours.  They  will  not  live  together, 
but  every  chigoe  sets  up  a  separate  ulcer,  and  has  his  own  private 
portion  of  pus.  Flies  get  entry  into  your  mouth,  into  your  eyes,  into 
your  nose  ;  you  eat  flies,  drink  flies,  and  breathe  flies.  Lizards,  cock- 
roaches, and  snakes,  get  into  the  bed ;  ants  eat  up  the  books  ;  scor- 
pions sting  you  on  the  foot.  Every  thing  bites,  stings,  or  bruises ; 
every  second  of  your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some  piece  of 
animal  life  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before,  except  Swammerdam 
and  Meriam.  An  insect  with  eleven  legs  is  swimming  in  your  teacup, 
a  nondescript  with  nine  wings  is  struggling  in  the  small  beer,  or  a 
caterpillar  with  several  dozen  eyes  in  his  belly  is  hastening  over  the 
bread  and  butter  !  All  nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  be  gathering  all 
her  entomological  hosts  to  eat  you  up,  as  you  are  standing,  out  of  your 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches.  Such  are  the  tropics.  All  this  recon- 
ciles us  to  our  dews,  fogs,  vapours,  and  drizzle — to  our  apothecaries 
rushing  about  with  gargles  and  tinctures— to  our  old,  British,  consti- 
tutional coughs,  sore  throats,  and  swelled  faces. 

We  come  now  to  the  counterpart  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  large  snake  of  tropical  climates  throws  him- 
self upon  his  prey,  twists  the  folds  of  his  body  round  the  victim, 
presses  him  to  death,  and  then  eats  him.  Mr.  Waterton  wanted  a 
large  snake  for  the  sake  of  its  shin  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the 
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success  of  this  sort  of  combat  depended  upon  who  began  first,  and 
that  if  he  could  contrive  to  fling  himself  upon,  the  snake,  he  was  just  as 
likely  to  send  the  snake  to  the  British  Museum,  as  the  snake,  if 
allowed  the  advantage  of  prior  occupation,  was  to  eat  him  up.  The 
opportunities  which  Yorkshire  squires  have  of  combating  with  the  boa 
constrictor  are  so  few,  that  Mr.  Waterton  must  be  allowed  to  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  manner. 

"  We  went  slowly  on  in  silence,  without  moving  our  arms  or  heads, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  alarm  as  much  as  possible,  lest  the  snake 
should  glide  off,  or  attack  us  in  self-defence.  I  carried  the  lance  per- 
pendicularly before  me,  with  the  point  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
The  snake  had  not  moved ;  and  on  getting  up  to  him,  I  struck  him 
with  the  lance  on  the  near  side,  just  behind  the  neck,  and  pinned  him 
to  the  ground.  That  moment  the  negro  next  to  me  seized  the  lance 
and  held  it  firm  in  its  place,  while  I  dashed  head  foremost  into  the 
den  to  grapple  with  the  snake,  and  to  get  hold  of  his  tail  before  he 
could  do  any  mischief. 

"  On  pinning  him  to  the  ground  with  the  lance,  he  gave  a  tremen- 
dous loud  hiss,  and  the  little  dog  ran  away,  howling  as  he  went  We 
had  a  sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten  sticks  flying  on  all  sides,  and 
each  party  struggling  for  superiority.  I  called  out  to  the  second  negro 
to  throw  himself  upon  me,  as  I  found  I  was  not  heavy  enough.  He 
did  so,  and  the  additional  weight  was  of  great  service.  I  had  now  got 
firm  hold  of  his  tail ;  and  after  a  violent  struggle  or  two,  he  gave  in, 
finding  himself  overpowered.  This  was  the  moment  to  secure  him. 
So,  while  the  first  negro  continued  to  hold  the  lance  firm  to  the  ground, 
and  the  other  was  helping  me,  I  contrived  to  unloose  my  braces,  and 
with  them  tied  up  the  snake's  mouth. 

"  The  snake,  now  finding  himself  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  tried 
to  better  himself,  and  set  resolutely  to  work,  but  we  overpowered  him. 
We  contrived  to  make  him  twist  himself  round  the  shaft  of  the  lance, 
and  then  prepared  to  convey  him  out  of  the  forest.  I  stood  at  his 
head,  and  held  it  firm  under  my  arm,  one  negro  supported  the  belly, 
and  the  other  the  tail.  In  this  order  we  began  to  move  slowly  towards 
home,  and  reached  it  after  resting  ten  times  ;  for  the  snake  was  too 
heavy  for  us  to  support  him  without  stopping  to  recruit  our  strength. 
As  we  proceeded  onwards  with  him,  he  fought  hard  for  freedom,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain." — (pp.  202 — 204.) 

One  of  these  combats  we  should  have  thought  sufficient  for  glory, 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  British  Museum.  But  Hercules  killed  two 
snakes,  and  Mr.  Waterton  would  not  be  content  with  less. 

"There  was  a  path  where  timber  had  formerly  been  dragged 
along.  Here  I  observed  a  young  coulacanara,  ten  feet  long,  slowly 
moving  onwards  ;  I  saw  he  was  not  thick  enough  to  break  my  arm, 
in  case  he  got  twisted  round  it.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
I  laid  hold  of  his  tail  with  the  left  hand,  one  knee  being  on  the  ground  ; 
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with  the  right  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  held  it  as  you  would  hold  a 
shield  for  defence. 

"  The  snake  instantly  turned,  and  came  on  at  me,  with  his  head 
about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  me  what  business  I  had  to 
take  liberties  with  his  tail.  I  let  him  come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed, 
within  two  feet  of  my  face,  and  then,  with  all  the  force  I  was  master 
of,  I  drove  my  fist,  shielded  by  my  hat,  full  in  his  jaws.  He  was 
stunned  and  confounded  by  the  blow,  and  ere  he  could  recover  him- 
self, I  had  seized  his  throat  with  both  hands,  in  such  a  position  that 
he  could  not  bite  me ;  I  then  allowed  him  to  coil  himself  round  my 
body,  and  marched  off  with  him  as  my  lawful  prize.  He  pressed  me 
hard,  but  not  alarmingly  so." — (pp.  206,  207.) 

When  the  body  of  a  large  snake  began  to  smell,  the  vultures  imme- 
diately arrived.  The  king  of  the  vultures  first  gorged  himself,  and 
then  retired  to  a  large  tree  while  his  subjects  consumed  the  remainder. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  favouritism.  When  the  king 
was  full,  all  the  mob  vultures  ate  alike  ;  neither  could  Mr.  Waterton 
perceive  that  there  was  any  division  into  Catholic  and  Protestant 
vultures,  or  that  the  majority  of  the  flock  thought  it  essentially  vul- 
turish  to  exclude  one  third  of  their  numbers  from  the  blood  and 
entrails.  The  vulture,  it  is  remarkable,  never  eats  live  animals.  He 
seems  to  abhor  every  thing  which  has  not  the  relish  of  putrescence 
and  flavour  of  death.  The  following  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  little  inconveniences  to  which  travellers  are  liable,  who  sleep  on 
the  feather  beds  of  the  forest.  To  see  a  rat  in  a  room  in  Europe 
insures  a  night  of  horror.  Every  thing  is  by  comparison. 

"  About  midnight,  as  I  was  lying  awake,  and  in  great  pain,  I  heard 
the  Indians  say,  '  Massa,  massa,  you  no  hear  tiger  ? '  I  listened 
attentively,  and  heard  the  softly  sounding  tread  of  his  feet  as  he 
approached  us.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  but  every  now  and  then 
we  could  get  a  glance  of  him  by  the  light  of  our  fire :  he  was  the 
jaguar,  for  I  could  see  the  spots  on  his  body.  Had  I  wished  to  have 
fired  at  him,  I  was  not  able  to  take  a  sure  aim,  for  I  was  in  such  pain 
that  I  could  not  turn  myself  in  my  hammock.  The  Indian  would 
have  fired,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  as  I  wanted  to  see  a 
little  more  of  our  new  visitor ;  for  it  is  not  every  day  or  night  that  the 
traveller  is  favoured  with  an  undisturbed  sight  of  the  jaguar  in  his  own 
forest. 

"  Whenever  the  fire  got  low,  the  jaguar  came  a  little  nearer  ;  and 
when  the  Indian  renewed  it,  he  retired  abruptly ;  sometimes  he  would 
come  within  twenty  yards,  and  then  we  had  a  view  of  him,  sitting  on 
his  hind  legs  like  a  dog  ;  sometimes  he  moved  slowly  to  and  fro,  and 
at  other  times  we  could  hear  him  mend  his  pace,  as  if  impatient.  At 
last  the  Indian,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  having  such  company  in  the 
neighbourhood,  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  set  up  a  most 
tremendous  yell.  The  jaguar  bounded  off  like  a  race-horse,  and  re- 
turned no  more .-  it  appeared,  by  the  print  of  his  feet  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  he  was  a  full-grown  jaguar." — (pp.  212,  213.) 
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We  have  seen  Mr.  Waterton  fling  himself  upon  a  snake  ;  we  shall 
now  mount  him  upon  a  crocodile,  undertaking  that  this  shall  be  the 
last  of  his  feats  exhibited  to  the  reader.  He  had  baited  for  a  cayman 
or  crocodile,  the  hook  was  swallowed,  and  the  object  was  to  pull  the 
animal  up,  and  to  secure  him.  "  If  you  pull  him  up,"  say  the  Indians, 
"  as  soon  as  he  sees  you  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  will  run  at  you 
and  destroy  you."  "  Never  mind,"  says  our  traveller,  "  pull  away,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me."  And  accordingly  he  places  himself  upon  the 
shore,  with  the  mast  of  the  canoe  in  his  hand,  ready  to  force  it  down 
the  throat  of  the  crocodile  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance. 

"  By  the  time  the  cayman  was  within  two  yards  of  me,  I  saw  he 
was  in  a  state  of  fear  and  perturbation  ;  I  instantly  dropped  the  mast, 
sprung  up,  and  jumped  on  his  back,  turning  half  round  as  I  vaulted, 
so  that  I  gained  my  seat  with  my  face  in  a  right  position.  I  imme- 
diately seized  his  fore  legs,  and,  by  main  force,  twisted  them  on  his 
back  ;  thus  they  served  me  for  a  bridle. 

"  He  now  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and  probably 
fancying  himself  in  hostile  company,  he  began  to  plunge  furiously,  and 
lashed  the  sand  with  his  long  and  powerful  tail.  I  was  out  of  reach 
of  the  strokes  of  it,  by  being  near  his  head.  He  continued  to  plunge 
and  strike,  and  made  my  seat  very  uncomfortable.  It  must  have  been 
a  fine  sight  for  an  unoccupied  spectator. 

"  The  people  roared  out  in  triumph,  and  were  so  vociferous,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  they  heard  me  tell  them  to  pull  me  and  my  beast 
of  burden  farther  in  land.  I  was  apprehensive  the  rope  might  break, 
and  then  there  would  have  been  every  chance  of  going  down  to  the 
regions  under  water  with  the  cayman.  That  would  have  been  more 
perilous  than  Arion's  marine  morning  ride  : — 

'  Delphini  insidens,  vada  cserula  sulcat  Arion.' 

"  The  people  now  dragged  us  above  forty  yards  on  the  sand :  it  was 
the  first  and  last  time  I  was  ever  on  a  cayman's  back.  Should  it  be 
asked,  how  I  managed  to  keep  my  seat,  I  would  answer — I  hunted 
some  years  with  Lord  Darlington's  foxhounds." — (pp.  231,  232.) 

The  Yorkshire  gentlemen  have  long  been  famous  for  their  eques- 
trian skill,  but  Mr.  Waterton  is  the  first  among  them  of  whom  it  could 
be  said  that  he  has  a  fine  hand  upon  a  crocodile.  This  accursed 
animal,  so  ridden  by  Mr.  Waterton,  is  the  scourge  and  terror  of  all  the 
large  rivers  in  South  America  near  the  Line.  Their  boldness  is  such, 
that  a  cayman  has  sometimes  come  out  of  the  Oroonoque,  at  Angus- 
tura,  near  the  public  walks  where  the  people  were  assembled,  seized  a 
full-grown  man,  as  big  as  Sir  William  Curtis  after  dinner,  and  hurried 
him  into  the  bed  of  the  river  for  his  food.  The  governor  of  Angustura 
witnessed  this  circumstance  himself. 

Our  Eboracic  traveller  had  now  been  nearly  eleven  months  in  the 
desert,  and  not  in  vain.  Shall  we  express  our  doubts,  or  shal]  we 
confidently  state  at  once  the  immense  wealth  he  had  acquired  ? — a 
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prodigious  variety  of  insects,  two  hundred  and  thirty  birds,  ten  land 
tortoises,  five  armadillas,  two  large  serpents,  a  sloth,  an  ant-bear,  and 
a  cayman.  At  Liverpool,  the  Custom-house  officers,  men  ignorant  of 
Linnaeus,  got  hold  of  his  collection,  detained  it  six  weeks,  and,  in  spite 
of  remonstrances  to  the  Treasury,  he  was  forced  to  pay  very  high 
duties.  This  is  really  perfectly  absurd — that  a  man  ot  science  cannot 
bring  a  pickled  armadilla,  for  a  collection  of  natural  history,  without 
paying  a  tax  for  it.  This  surely  must  have  happened  in  the  dark  days 
of  Nicolas.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  such  paltry  exactions  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  manly  and  liberal  policy  of  Robinson  and 
Huskisson.  That  a  great  people  should  compel  an  individual  to  make 
them  a  payment  before  he  can  be  permitted  to  land  a  stuffed  snake 
upon  their  shores,  is,  of  all  the  paltry  Custom-house  robberies  we  ever 
heard  of,  the  most  mean  and  contemptible — but  Major  renim  ordo 
nacitur. 

The  fourth  journey  of  Mr.  Waterton  is  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
pleasantly  written  ;  but  our  author  does  not  appear  as  much  at  home 
among  men  as  among  beasts. 

Shooting,  stuffing,  and  pursuing  are  his  occupations.  He  is  lost  in 
places  where  there  are  no  bushes,  snakes,  nor  Indians — but  he  is  full 
of  good  and  amiable  feeling  wherever  he  goes.  We  cannot  avoid 
introducing  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  steam-boat  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  had  above  five  hundred 
Irish  emigrants  on  board'.  They,  were  going  '  they  hardly  knew 
whither,'  far  away  from  dear  Ireland.  It  made  one's  heart  ache  to  see 
them  all  huddled  together,  without  any  expectation  of  ever  revisiting 
their  native  soil.  We  feared  that  the  sorrow  of  leaving  home  for  ever, 
the  miserable  accommodations  on  board  the  ship  which  had  brought 
them  away,  and  the  tossing  of  the  angry  ocean,  in  a  long  and  dreary 
voyage,  would  have  rendered  them  callous  to  .good  behaviour.  But  it 
was  quite  otherwise.  They  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety. 
Every  American  on  board  seemed  to  feel  for  them.  And  then,  '  they 
were  so  full  of  wretchedness.  Need  and  oppression  stared  within  their 
eyes.  Upon  their  backs  hung  ragged  misery.  The  world  was  not 
their  friend.'  '  Poor  dear  Ireland,'  exclaimed  an  aged  female,  as  I 
was  talking  to  her, '  I  shall  never  see  it  any  more  ! ' " — (pp.  259,  260). 

And  thus  it  is  in  every  region  of  the  earth !  There  is  no  country 
where  an  Englishman  can  set  his  foot  that  he  does  not  meet  these 
miserable  victims  of  English  cruelty  and  oppression — banished  from 
their  country  by  the  stupidity,  bigotry,  and  meanness  of  the  English 
people,  who  trample  on  their  liberty  and  conscience,  because  each  man 
is  afraid,  in  another  reign,  of  being  out  of  favour,  and  losing  his  share 
in  the  spoil. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  America  praised  (slavery  excepted). 
And  yet  there  is  still,  we  fear,  a  party  in  this  country,  who  are  glad  to 
pay  their  court  to  the  timid  and  the  feeble,  by  sneering  at  this  great 
spectacle  of  human  happiness.  We  never  think  of  it  without  con- 
sidering it  as  a  great  lesson  to  the  people  of  England,  to  look  into 
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their  own  affairs,  to  watch  and  suspect  their  rulers,  and  not  to  be 
defrauded  of  happiness  and  money  by  pompous  names,  and  false 
pretences. 

"  Our  western  brother  is  in  possession  of  a  country  replete  with 
everything  that  can  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind. His  code  of  laws,  purified  by  experience  and  common  sense, 
has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  the  public.  By  acting  up  to 
the  true  spirit  of  this  code,  he  has  reaped  immense  advantages  from  it. 
His  advancement,  as  a  nation,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  calculation  ; 
and,  young  as  he  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  without  any  impropriety,  that 
he  is  now  actually  reading  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world." — (p.  273.) 

Now,  wfiat  shall  we  say,  after  all,  of  Mr.  Waterton  ?  That  he  has 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  wandering  in  the  wild  scenes  he 
describes,  and  that  he  describes  them  with  entertaining  zeal  and  real 
feeling.  His  stories  draw  largely  sometimes  on  our  faith  ;  but  a  man 
who  lives  in  the  woods  of  Cayenne  must  do  many  odd  things,  and  see 
many  odd  things — things  utterly  unknown  to  the  dwellers  in  Hackney 
and  Highgate.  We  do  not  want  to  rein  up  Mr.  Waterton  too  tightly 
— because  we  are  convinced  he  goes  best  with  his  head  free.  But  a 
little  less  of  apostrophe,  and  some  faint  suspicion  of  his  own  powers 
of  humour,  would  improve  this  gentleman's  style.  As  it  is,  he  has  a 
considerable  talent  at  describing.  He  abounds  with  good  feeling; 
and  has  written  a  very  entertaining  book,  which  hurries  the  reader 
out  of  his  European  parlour,  into  the  heart  of  tropical  forests,  and 
gives,  over  the  rules  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
earth,  a  momentary  superiority  to  the  freedom  of  the  savage,  and  the 
wild  beauties  of  Nature.  We  honestly  recommend  the  book  to  our 
readers  :  it  is  well  worth  the  perusal. 


GRANBY.' 

Granby.     A  Novel  in  Three  Volumes.     London  :  Colburn.     1826. 

'TPHERE  is  nothing  more  amusing  in  the  spectacles  of  the  present 
•*•  day,  than  to  see  the  Sir  John's  and  Sir  Thomas's  of  the  House 
of  Commons  struck  aghast  by  the  useful  science  and  wise  novelties  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Treason,  Dis- 
affection, Atheism,  Republicanism,  and  Socinianism  — the  great  guns 
in  the  Noodle's  park  of  artillery — they  cannot  bring  to  bear  upon  these 
gentlemen.  Even  to  charge  with  a  regiment  of  ancestors  is  not  quite 
so  efficacious  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  all  that  remains,  therefore,  is  to 
rail  against  Peter  M'Culloch  and  Political  Economy !  In  the  mean- 
time, day  after  day,  down  goes  one  piece  of  nonsense  or  another.  The 
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most  approved  trash,  and  the  most  trusty  clamours,  are  found  to  be 
utterly  powerless.  Twopenny  taunts  and  trumpery  truisms  have  lost 
their  destructive  omnipotence  ;  and  the  exhausted  commonplacemen, 
and  the  afflicted  fool,  moan  over  the  ashes  of  Imbecility,  and  strew 
flowers  on  the  urn  of  Ignorance  !  General  Elliot  found  the  London 
tailors  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  he  raised  from  them  a  regiment  of 
light  cavalry,  which  distinguished  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  at 
the  battle  of  Minden.  In  humble  imitation  of  this  example,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  present  political  disaffection  and  unsatisfactory 
idleness  of  many  men  of  rank  and  consequence,  to  request  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Novel  of  Granby — written,  as  we  have  heard,  by  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lister,  and  from  which  we  have  derived 
a.  considerable  deal  of  pleasure  and  entertainment. 

The  main  question  as  to  a  novel  is — did  it  amuse  ?  were  you 
surprised  at  dinner  coming  so  soon  ?  did  you  mistake  eleven  for  ten, 
and  twelve  for  eleven  ?  were  you  too  late  to  dress  .•  and  did  you  sit  up 
beyond  the  usual  hour  ?  If  a  novel  produces  these  effects,  it  is  good"; 
if  it  does  not — story,  language,  love,  scandal  itself  cannot  save  it.  It 
is  only  meant  to  please  ;  and  it  must  do  that,  or  it  does  nothing.  Now 
Granby  seems  to  us  to  answer  this  test  extremely  well ;  it  produces 
unpunctuality,  makes  the  reader  too  late  for  dinner,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, and  inattentive, — even  if  a  bishop  is  making  an  observa- 
tion, or  a  gentleman,  lately  from  the  Pyramids,  or  the  Upper  Cataracts, 
is  let  loose  upon  the  drawing-room.  The  objection,  indeed,  to  these 
compositions,  when  they  are  well  done,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
anything,  or  perform  any  human  duty,  while  we  are  engaged  in  them. 
Who  can  read  Mr.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  or  extract  the  root  of  an 
impossible  quantity,  or  draw  up  a  bond,  when  he  is  in  the  middle  of 
Mr.  Trebeck  and  Lady  Charlotte  Duncan  ?  How  can  the  boy's 
lesson  be  heard,  about  the  Jove-nourished  Achilles,  or  his  six  miser- 
able verses  upon  Dido  be  corrected,  when  Henry  Granby  and  Mr. 
Courtenay  are  both  making  love  to  Miss  Jermyn  ?  Common  life  palls 
in  the  middle  of  these  artificial  scenes.  All  is  emotion  when  the  book 
is  open — all  dull,  flat,  and  feeble  when  it  is  shut. 

Granby,  a  young  man  of  no  profession,  living  with  an  old  uncle  in 
the  country,  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Jermyn,  and  Miss  Jermyn  with 
him  ;  but  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Jermyn,  as  the  young  gentleman  is 
not  rich,  having  discovered,  by  long  living  in  the  world  and  patient 
observation  of  its  ways,  that  young  people  are  commonly  Malthus- 
proof  and  have  children,  and  that  young  and  old  must  eat,  very  natu- 
rally do  what  they  can  to  discourage  the  union.  The  young  people, 
however,  both  go  to  town — meet  at  balls — flutter,  blush,  look  and 
cannot  speak — speak  and  cannot  look — suspect,  misinterpret,  are  sad 
and  mad,  peevish  and  jealous,  fond  and  foolish  ;  but  the  passion, 
after  all,  seems  less  near  to  its  accomplishment  at  the  end  of  the 
season  than  the  beginning.  The  uncle  of  Granby,  however,  dies,  and 
leaves  to  his  nephew  a  statement  accompanied  with  the  requisite 
proofs — that  Mr.  Tyrrel,  the  supposed  son  of  Lord  Malton,  is  illegiti- 
mate, and  that  he,  Granby,  is  the  heir  to  Lord  Malton's  fortune.  The 
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second  volume  is  now  far  advanced,  and  it  is  time  for  Lord  Malton  to 
die.  Accordingly  Mr.  Lister  very  judiciously  despatches  him  :  Granby 
inherits  the  estate — his  virtues  (for  what  shows  off  virtue  like  land  ?) 
are  discovered  by  the  Jermyns — and  they  marry  in  the  last  act. 

Upon  this  slender  story,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
very  agreeable  and  interesting  novel ;  and  he  has  succeeded,  we 
think,  chiefly  by  the  very  easy  and  natural  picture  of  manners,  as  they 
really  exist  among  the  upper  classes  :  by  the  description  of  new 
characters  judiciously  drawn  and  faithfully  preserved ;  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  many  striking  and  well-managed  incidents  ;  and  we  are 
particularly  struck  throughout  the  whole  with  the  discretion  and  good 
sense  of  the  author.  He  is  never  nimious;  there  is  nothing  in  excess  ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy  and  a  great  deal  of  spirit  at  work,  but  a 
directing  and  superintending  judgment  rarely  quits  him. 

We  would  instance,  as  a  proof  of  his  tact  and  talent,  the  visit  at 
Lord  Daventry's,  and  the  description  of  characters  of  which  the  party 
is  composed.  There  are  absolutely  no  events ;  nobody  runs  away, 
goes  mad,  or  dies.  There  is  little  of  love,  or  of  hatred ;  no  great 
passion  comes  into  play ;  but  nothing  can  be  further  removed  from 
dulness  and  insipidity.  Who  has  ever  lived  in  the  world  without  often 
meeting  the  Miss  Cliftons  ? 

"The  Miss  Cliftons  were  good-humoured  girls  :  not  handsome, 
but  of  pleasing  manners,  and  sufficiently  clever  to  keep  up  the  ball  of 
conversation  very  agreeably  for  an  occasional  half-hour.  They  were 
always  au  courant  du  jour,  and  knew  and  saw  the  first  of  everything — 
were  in  the  earliest  confidence  of  many  a  bride  elect,  and  could  fre- 
quently tell  that  a  marriage  was  '  off'  long  after  it  had  been  announced 
as  '  on  the  tapis '  in  the  morning  papers — always  knew  something  of 
the  new  opera,  or  the  new  Scotch  novel,  before  any  body  else  did — 
were  the  first  who  made  fizgigs,  or  acted  charades— contrived  to  have 
private  views  of  most  exhibitions,  and  were  supposed  to  have  led  the 
fashionable  throng  to  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  Cross  Street,  Hatton 
Garden.  Their  employments  were  like  those  of  most  other  girls  : 
they  sang,  played,  drew,  rode,  read  occasionally,  spoiled  much  muslin, 
manufactured  purses,  handscreens,  and  reticules  for  a  repository,  and 
transcribed  a  considerable  quantity  of  music  out  of  large  fair  print 
into  diminutive  manuscript. 

"  Miss  Clifton  was  clever  and  accomplished  ;  rather  cold,  but  very 
conversible ;  collected  seals,  franks,  and  anecdotes  of  the  day  ;  and 
was  a  great  retailer  of  the  latter.  Anne  was  odd  and  entertaining  ; 
was  a  formidable  quizzer,  and  no  mean  caricaturist;  liked  fun  in  most 
shapes  ;  and  next  to  making  people  laugh,  had  rather  they  stared  at 
what  she  said.  Maria  was  the  echo  of  the  other  two  :  vouched  for  all 
Miss  Clifton's  anecdotes,  and  led  the  laugh  at  Anne's  repartees. 
They  were  plain,  and  they  knew  it ;  and  cared  less  about  it  than 
young  ladies  usually  do.  Their  plainness,  however,  would  have  been 
less  striking,  but  for  that  hard,  pale,  parboiled  town  look, — that  stamp 
of  fashion,  with  which  late  hours  and  hot  rooms  generally  endow  the 
female  face.'' — (pp.  103 — 105.) 
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Having  introduced  our  reader  to  the  Miss  Cliftons,  we  must  make 
him  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trebeck,  one  of  those  universally  appearing 
gentlemen  and  tremendous  table  tyrants,  by  whom  London  society  is 
so  frequently  governed  j— 

"  Mr.  Trebeck  had  great  powers  of  entertainment,  and  a  keen  and 
lively  turn  for  satire  ;  and  could  talk  down  his  superiors,  whether  in 
rank  or  talent,  with  very  imposing  confidence.  He  saw  the  advantages 
of  being  formidable,  and  observed  with  derision,  how  those  whose 
malignity  he  pampered  with  ridicule  of  others,  vainly  thought  to 
purchase  by  subserviency  exemption  for  themselves.  He  had  sounded 
the  gullibility  of  the  world :  knew  the  precise  current  value  of  pre- 
tension ;  and  soon  found  himself  the  acknowledged  umpire,  the  last 
appeal,  of  many  contented  followers. 

"  He  seldom  committed  himself  by  praise  or  recommendation,  but 
rather  left  his  example  and  adoption  to  work  its  way.  As  for  censure, 
he  had  both  ample  and  witty  store  ;  but  here,  too,  he  often  husbanded 
his  remarks,  and  where  it  was  needless  or  dangerous  to  define  a  fault, 
could  check  admiration  by  an  incredulous  smile,  and  depress  preten- 
sions of  a  season's  standing  by  the  raising  of  an  eyebrow.  He  had  a 
quick  perception  of  the  foibles  of  others,  and  a  keen  relish  for  bantering 
and  exposing  them.  No  keeper  of  a  menagerie  could  better  show  off 
a  monkey  than  he  could  an  '  original.'  He  could  ingeniously  cause 
the  unconscious  subject  to  place  his  own  absurdities  in  the  best  point 
of  view,  and  would  cloak  his  derision  under  the  blandest  cajolery. 
Imitators  he  loved  much ;  but  to  baffle  them — more.  He  loved  to 
turn  upon  the  luckless  adopters  of  his  last  folly,  and  see  them  precipi- 
tately back  out  of  the  scrape  into  which  he  himself  had  led  them. 

"  In  the  art  of  cutting  he  shone  unrivalled ;  he  knew  the 
'  when,'  the  '  where,'  and  the  '  how.'  Without  affecting  useless  short- 
sightedness, he  could  assume  that  calm  but  wandering  gaze,  which 
veers,  as  if  unconsciously,  round  the  proscribed  individual ;  neither 
fixing,  nor  to  be  fixed  ;  not  looking  on  vacancy,  nor  on  any  one  object ; 
neither  occupied  nor  abstracted  ;  a  look  which  perhaps  excuses  you  to 
the  person  cut,  and,  at  any  rate,  prevents  him  from  accosting  you 
Originality  was  his  idol.  He  wished  to  astonish,  even  if  he  did  not. 
amuse ;  and  had  rather  say  a  silly  thing  than  a  common-place  one. 
He  was  led  by  this  sometimes  even  to  approach  the  verge  of  rudeness 
and  vulgarity ;  but  he  had  considerable  tact,  and  a  happy  hardihood, 
which  generally  carried  him  through  the  difficulties  into  which  his 
fearless  love  of  originality  brought  him.  Indeed,  he  well  knew  that 
what  would,  in  the  present  condition  of  his  reputation,  be  scouted  in 
any  body  else,  would  pass  current  with  the  world  in  him.  Such  was 
the  far-famed  and  redoubtable  Mr.  Trebeck." — (pp.  109 — 112.) 

This  sketch  we  think  exceedingly  clever.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  its  merit  is  fully  sustained  by  the  actual  presentment  of  its  subject. 
He  makes  his  debut  at  dinner  very  characteristically,  by  gliding  in 
quietly  after  it  is  half  over  ;  but  in  the  dialogue  which  follows  with 
Miss  Jermyn,  he  seems  to  us  a  little  too  resolutely  witty,  and  somewhat 
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affectedly  odd — though  the  whole  scene  is  executed  with  spirit  and 
talent. 

"  The  Duke  had  been  discoursing  on  cookery,  when  Mr.  Trebeck 
turned  to  her,  and  asked  in  a  low  tone  if  she  had  ever  met  the  Duke 
before — '  I  assure  you/  said  he,  '  that  upon  that  subject  he  is  well  worth 
attending  to.  He  is  supposed  to  possess  more  true  science  than  any 
amateur  of  his  day.  By  the  by,  what  is  the  dish  before  you  ?  It  looks 
well,  and  I  see  you  are  eating  some  of  it.  Let  me  recommend  it  to 
him  upon  your  authority  ;  I  dare  not  upon  my  own.' — '  Then  pray  do 
not  use  mine.' — '  Yes  I  will,  with  your  permission  ;  I'll  tell  him  you 
thought,  by  what  dropped  from  him  in  conversation,  that  it  would 
exactly  suit  the  genius  of  his  taste.  Shall  I?  Yes. — Duke'  (raising 
his  voice  a  little,  and  speaking  across  the  table). — '  Oh,  no !  how  can 
you?' — 'Why  not? — Duke'  (with  a  glance  at  Caroline),  'will  you 
allow  me  to  take  wine  with  you  ? ' — '  I  thought,'  said  she,  relieved  from 
her  trepidation,  and  laughing  slightly, '  you  would  never  say  any  thing 
so  very  strange.' — '  You  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  me ;  I  blush  for 
my  unworthiness.  But  confess,  that  in  fact  you  were  rather  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  being  held  up  to  such  a  critic  as  the  recommender  of  a 
bad  dish.' — '  Oh  no,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that ;  but  I  hardly  know 
the  Duke  ;  and  it  would  have  seemed  so  odd  :  and  perhaps  he  might 
have  thought  that  I  had  really  told  you  to  say  something  of  that 
kind.' — '  Of  course  he  would ;  but  you  must  not  suppose  that  he 
would  have  been  at  all  surprised  at  it.  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  your  privileges,  and  are  not  conscious  how  many 
things  young  ladies  can,  and  may,  and  will  do.' — '  Indeed  I  am  not ; 
perhaps  you  will  instruct  me.' — '  Ah,  I  never  do  that  for  anybody.  I 
like  to  see  young  ladies  instruct  themselves.  It  is  better  for  them,  and 
much  more  amusing  to  me.  But,  however,  for  once  I  will  venture  to 
tell  you,  that  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  women  may, 
with  proper  attention,  be  picked  up  in  a  ball-room.' — '  Then  I  hope,' 
gaid  she,  laughing,  '  you  will  attribute  my  deficiency  to  my  little  expe- 
rience of  balls.  I  have  only  been  at  two.' — '  Only  two  !  and  one  of 
them  I  suppose  a  race  ball.  Then  you  have  not  yet  experienced  any 
«f  the  pleasures  of  a  London  season  ?  Never  had  the  dear  delight  of 
•eeing  and  being  seen  in  a  well  of  tall  people  at  a  rout,  or  passed  a 
pleasant  hour  at  a  ball  upon  a  staircase?  I  envy  you.  You  have  much 
to  enjoy.' — '  You  do  not  mean  that  I  really  have  ? ' — '  Yes,  really.  But 
let  me  give  you  a  caution  or  two.  Never  dance  with  any  man  with- 
out first  knowing  his  character  and  condition,  on  the  word  of  two 
credible  chaperons.  At  balls,  too,  consider  what  you  come  for — to 
dance,  of  course,  and  not  to  converse  j  therefore,  never  talk  yourself, 
nor  encourage  it  in  others.' — '  I'm  afraid  I  can  only  answer  for  myself.' 
— '  Why,  if  foolish,  well-meaning  people  will  choose  to  be  entertaining, 
1  question  if  you  have  the  power  of  frowning  them  down  in  a  very 
forbidding  manner ;  but  I  would  give  them  no  countenance  neverthe- 
less.'— 'Your  advice  seems  a  little  ironical.'— 'Oh,  you  may  either 
follow  it  or  reverse  it ;  that  is  its  chief  beauty.  It  is  equally  good 
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taken  either  way.'  After  a  slight  pause  he  continued  :  '  I  hope  you 
do  not  sing,  or  play,  or  draw,  or  do  anything  that  everybody  else  does.' 
— ' 1  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  do  a  little,  very  little,  in  each.' — '  I 
understand  your  "  very  little ;"  I'm  afraid  you  are  accomplished.'— 
1  You  need  have  no  fear  of  that.  But  why  are  you  an  enemy  to  all 
accomplishments  ? ' — 'All  accomplishments  ?  Nay,  surely  you  do  not 
think  me  an  enemy  to  all  ?  What  can  you  possibly  take  me  for  ? ' — '  I 
do  not  know,'  said  she,  laughing  slightly. — 'Yes,  I  see  you  do  not 
know  exactly  what  to  make  of  me  ;  and  you  are  not  without  your 
apprehensions.  I  can  perceive  that,  though  you  try  to  conceal  them.  But 
never  mind.  I  am  a  safe  person  to  sit  near,  sometimes.  I  am  to-day. 
This  is  one  of  my  lucid  intervals.  I'm  much  better,  thanks  to  my 
keeper.  There  he  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  ;  the  tall  man  in 
black '  (pointing  out  Mr.  Bennet),  '  a  highly  respectable  kind  of  per- 
son. I  came  with  him  here  for  change  of  air.  How  do  you  think  I 
look  at  present  ? ' — Caroline  could  not  answer  him  for  laughing. — 
'  Nay/  said  he,  '  it  is  cruel  to  laugh  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  very  hard 
that  you  should  do  that,  and  misrepresent  my  meaning  too.' — '  Well, 
then,'  said  Caroline,  resuming  a  respectable  portion  of  gravity,  '  that  I 
may  not  be  guilty  of  that  again,  what  accomplishments  do  you  allow  to 
be  tolerable  ? ' — '  Let  me  see,'  said  he,  with  a  look  of  consideration  ; 
'  you  may  play  a  waltz  with  one  hand,  and  dance  as  little  as  you  think 
convenient.  You  may  draw  caricatures  of  your  intimate  friends.  You 
may  not  sing  a  note  of  Rossini,  nor  sketch  gate-posts  and  donkeys 
after  nature.  You  may  sit  to  a  harp,  but  you  need  not  play  it.  You 
must  not  paint  miniatures  nor  copy  Swiss  costumes.  But  you  may 
manufacture  anything,  from  a  cap  down  to  a  pair  of  shoes,  always 
remembering  that  the  less  useful  your  work  the  better.  Can  you 
remember  all  this  ? '— '  I  do  not  know,'  said  she,  '  it  comprehends  so 
much  ;  and  I  am  rather  puzzled  between  the  "  mays  "  and  ''  must  nots." 
However,  it  seems  according  to  your  code,  that  very  little  is  to  be 
required  of  me,  for  you  have  not  mentioned  anything  that  I  positively 
must  do.' — '  Ah,  well,  I  can  reduce  all  to  a  very  small  compass.  You 
must  be  an  archeress  in  the  summer,  and  a  skater  in  the  winter,  and 
play  well  at  billiards  all  the  year  ;  and  if  you  do  these  extremely  well, 
my  admiration  will  have  no  bounds.' — '  I  believe  I  must  forfeit  all 
claim  to  your  admiration,  then,  for  unfortunately  I  am  not  so  gifted.' 
— '  Then  you  must  place  it  to  the  account  of  your  other  gifts.' — '  Cer- 
tainly, when  it  comes.' — '  Oh !  it  is  sure  to  come,  as  you  well  know : 
but,  nevertheless,  I  like  that  incredulous  look  extremely.' — He  then 
turned  away,  thinking  probably  that  he  had  paid  her  the  compliment 
of  sufficient  attention,  and  began  a  conversation  with  the  Duchess, 
which  was  carried  on  in  such  a  well-regulated  undertone  as  to  be  per- 
fectly inaudible  to  any  but  themselves." — (pp.  92 — 99.) 

The  bustling  importance  of  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  the  fat  Duke  and 
his  right-hand  man  the  blunt  toad-eater,  Mr.  Charlecote,  a  loud,  noisy 
sportsman,  and  Lady  Jermyn's  worldly  prudence,  are  all  displayed  and 
managed  with  considerable  skill  and  great  power  of  amusing.  One 
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little  sin  against  good  taste  our  author  sometimes  commits  —  an  error 
from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  exempt.  We  mean  the  humour 
of  giving  characteristic  names  to  persons  and  places  ;  for  instance,  Sir 
Thomas  Jermyn  is  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  town  of  Rotten- 
borough.  This  very  easy  and  appellative  jocularity  seems  to  us,  we 
confess,  to  savour  a  little  of  vulgarity,  and  is  therefore  quite  as 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Lister  as  Dr.  Dryasdust  is  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
plainest  names  which  can  be  found  (Smith,  Thomson,  Johnson,  and 
Simson  always  excepted)  are  the  best  for  novels.  Lord  Chesterton 
we  have  often  met  with,  and  suffered  a  good  deal  from  his  Lordship  : 
a  heavy,  pompous,  meddling  peer,  occupying  a  great  share  of  the  con- 
versation —  saying  things  in  ten  words  which  required  only  two,  and 
evidently  convinced  that  he  is  making  a  great  impression  ;  a  large 
man,  with  a  large  head,  and  very  landed  manner  ;  knowing  enough  to 
torment  his  fellow-creatures,  not  to  instruct  them  ;  the  ridicule  of 
young  ladies,  and  the  natural  butt  and  target  of  wit.  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  carnivorous  animals  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  but  does  such  a  man,  who 
lays  waste  a  whole  party  of  civilized  beings  by  prosing,  reflect  upon 
the  joys  he  spoils  and  the  misery  he  creates  in  the  course  of  his  life  ? 
and  that  any  one  who  listens  to  him  through  politeness  would  prefer 
toothache  or  earache  to  his  conversation  ?  Does  he  consider  the 
extreme  uneasiness  which  ensues  when  the  company  have  discovered 
a  man  to  be  an  extremely  absurd  person,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  convey,  by  words  or  manner,  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  the  discovery  ?  And  then,  who  punishes  this  bore  ?  What 
sessions  and  what  assizes  for  him  ?  What  bill  is  found  against  him  ? 
Who  indicts  him  ?  When  the  judges  have  gone  their  vernal  and 
autumnal  rounds,  the  sheep-stealer  disappears,  the  swindler  gets 
ready  for  the  Bay,  the  solid  parts  of  the  murderer  are  preserved  in 
anatomical  collections.  But,  after  twenty  years  of  crime,  the  bore  is 
discovered  in  the  same  house,  in  the  same  attitude,  eating  the  same 
soup  —  unpunished,  untried,  undissected  —  no  scaffold,  no  skeleton  —  no 
mob  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  gape  over  his  last  dying  speech  and 
confession. 

The  scene  of  quizzing  the  country  neighbours  is  well  imagined,  and 
not  ill  executed  ;  though  there  are  many  more  fortunate  passages  in 
the  book.  The  elderly  widows  of  the  metropolis  beg,  through  us,  to 
return  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Lister  for  the  following  agreeable  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Dormer. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  pleasing  example  than  Mrs 
Dormer,  of  that  much  libelled  class  of  elderly  ladies  of  the  world  who 
are  presumed  to  be  happy  only  at  the  card  table  ;  to  grow  in  bitter- 
ness as  they  advanced  in  years,  and  to  hunt,  like  restless  ghosts,  those 
busy  circles  which  they  no  longer  either  enliven  or  adorn.  Such  there 
may  be  ;  but  of  these  she  was  not  one.  She  was  the  frequenter  o 
society,  but  not  its  slave.  She  had  great  natural  benevolence  of  dis- 
position, a  friendly  vivacity  of  manners  which  endeared  her  to  the 
young,  and  a  steady  good  sense  which  commanded  the  respect  of  her 
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contemporaries ;  and  many  who  did  not  agree  with  her  on  particular 
points  were  willing  to  allow  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reason  in 
Mrs.  Dormer's  prejudices.  She  was,  perhaps,  a  little  blind  to  the  faults 
of  her  friends ;  a  defect  of  which  the  world  could  not  cure  her ;  but  she 
was  very  kind  to  their  virtues.  She  was  fond  of  young  people,  and 
had  an  unimpaired  gaiety  about  her  which  seemed  to  expand  in  the 
contact  with  them  ;  and  she  was  anxious  to  promote,  for  their  sake, 
even  those  amusements  for  which  she  had  lost  all  taste  herself.  She 
was— but  after  all,  she  will  be  best  described  by  negatives.  She  was 
not  a  match-maker  or  mischief-maker ;  nor  did  she  plume  herself  upon 
her  charity,  in  implicitly  believing  only  just  half  of  what  the  world 
says.  She  was  no  retailer  of  scandalous  'on  dits.'  She  did  not  com- 
bat wrinkles  with  rouge ;  nor  did  she  labour  to  render  years  less  re- 
spected by  a  miserable  affectation  of  girlish  fashions.  She  did  not 
stickle  for  the  inviolable  exclusiveness  of  certain  sects  ;  nor  was  she 
afraid  of  being  known  to  visit  a  friend  in  an  unfashionable  quarter  of 
the  town.  She  was  no  worshipper  of  mere  rank.  She  did  not  patronize 
oddities,  nor  sanction  those  who  delight  in  braving  the  rules  of  com- 
mon decency.  She  did  not  evince  her  sense  of  propriety  by  shaking 
hands  with  the  recent  defendant  in  a  Crim.  Con.  cause ;  nor  exhale  her 
devotion  in  Sunday  routs." — (pp.  243,  244.) 

Mrs.  Clotworthy,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  be  quite  so  well  pleased 
with  the  description  of  her  rout.  Mrs.  Clotworthy  is  one  of  those 
ladies  who  have  ices,  fiddlers,  and  fine  rooms,  but  no  fine  friends. 
But  fine  friends  may  always  be  had,  where  there  are  ices,  fiddlers,  and 
fine  rooms  :  and  so,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  stars  and  an  Oonalaska  chief, 
and  followed  by  all  vicious  and  salient  London,  Mrs.  Clotworthy  takes 
the  field. 

"  The  poor  woman  seemed  half  dead  with  fatigue  already  ;  and  we 
cannot  venture  to  say  whether  the  prospect  of  five  hours  more  of  this 
high-wrought  enjoyment  tended  much  to  brace  her  to  the  task.  It 
was  a  brilliant  sight,  and  an  interesting  one,  if  it  could  have  been 
viewed  from  some  fair  vantage  ground,  with  ample  space,  in  coolness 
and  in  quiet.  Rank,  beauty,  and  splendour  were  richly  blended .  The 
gay  attire  ;  the  glittering  jewels  ;  the  more  resplendent  features  they 
adorned,  and  too  frequently  the  rouged  cheek  of  the  sexagenarian  : 
the  vigilant  chaperon  ;  the  fair  but  languid  form  which  she  con  ducted  ; 
well  curled  heads,  well  propped  with  starch ;  well  whiskered  guards- 
men !  and  here  and  there  fat  good-humoured  elderly  gentlemen,  with 
stars  upon  their  coats  ; — all  these  united  in  one  close  medley — a  curious 
piece  of  living  mosaic.  Most  of  them  came  to  see  and  be  seen  ;  some 
of  the  most  youthful  professedly  to  dance ;  yet  how  could  they  ?  at 
any  rate  they  tried. — They  stood,  if  they  could,  with  their  vis-a-vis 
facing  them, — and  sidled  across — and  back  again  and  made  one  step, 
— or  two  if  there  was  room,  to  the  right  or  left,  and  joined  hands  and 
set — perhaps,  and  turned  their  partners,  or  dispensed  with  it  if  neces- 
sary—and  50  on  to  the  end  of '  La  Finale  : '  and  then  comes  a  waltz 
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for  the  few  who  choose  it— and  then  another  squeezy  quadrille — and 
so  on — and  on,  till  the  weary  many  '  leave  ample  room  and  verge 
enough '  for  the  persevering  few  to  figure  in  with  greater  freedom. 

"  But  then  they  talk  ;  oh  1  ay  !  true,  we  must  not  forget  the  charms 
of  conversation.  And  what  passes  between  nine-tenths  of  them ! 
Remarks  on  the  heat  of  the  room ;  the  state  of  the  crowd ;  the  impos- 
sibility of  dancing,  and  the  propriety  nevertheless  of  attempting  it ; 
that  on  last  Wednesday  was  a  bad  Almack's.  and  on  Thursday  a  worse 
Opera ;  that  the  new  ballet  is  supposed  to  be  good  ;  mutual  inquiries 
how  they  like  Pasta,  or  Catalani,  or  whoever  the  syren  of  the  day  may 
be  ;  whether  they  have  been  at  Lady  A.'s,  and  whether  they  are 
going  to  Mrs.  B/s;  whether  they  think  Miss  Such-a-one  handsome; 
and  what  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  talking  to  her ;  whether 
Rossini's  music  mak^s  the  best  quadrilles,  and  whether  Collinet's 
band  are  the  best  to  play  them.  There  are  many  who  pay  in  better 
coin ;  but  the  small  change  is  much  of  this  description." — (I.  249-25 1.) 

We  consider  the  following  description  of  London,  as  it  appears  to 
a  person  walking  home  after  a  rout,  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  be  as  poetical  as  anything  written  on  the  forests  of 
Guiana,  or  the  falls  of  Niagara  : — 

"  Granby  followed  them  with  his  eyes  ;  and  now,  too  full  of  happi- 
ness to  be  accessible  to  any  feelings  of  jealousy  or  repining,  after  a 
short  reverie  of  the  purest  satisfaction,  he  left  the  ball,  and  sallied  out 
into  the  fresh  cool  air  of  a  summer  morning — suddenly  passing  from 
the  red  glare  of  lamp-light,  to  the  clear  sober  brightness  of  returning 
day.  He  walked  cheerfully  onward,  refreshed  and  exhilarated  by  the 
air  of  morning,  and  interested  with  the  scene  around  him.  It  was 
broad  day-light,  and  he  viewed  the  town  under  an  aspect  in  which  it 
is  alike  presented  to  the  late  retiring  votary  of  pleasure,  and  to  the 
early  rising  sons  of  business.  He  stopped  on  the  pavement  of  Oxford 
Street,  to  contemplate  the  effect.  The  whole  extent  of  that  long  vista, 
unclouded  by  the  mid-day  smoke,  was  distinctly  visible  to  his  eye  at 
once.  The  houses  shrank  to  half  their  span,  while  the  few  visible 
spires  of  the  adjacent  churches  seemed  to  rise  less  distant  than  before, 
gaily  tipped  with  early  sunshine,  and  much  diminished  in  apparent 
size,  but  heightened  in  distinctness  and  in  beauty.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  cool  grey  tint  which  slightly  mingled  with  every  object,  the 
brightness  was  almost  that  of  noon.  But  the  life,  the  bustle,  the  busy 
din,  the  flowing  tide  of  human  existence,  were  all  wanting  to  complete 
the  similitude.  All  was  hushed  and  silent  ;  and  this  mighty  receptacle 
of  human  beings,  which  a  few  short  hours  would  wake  into  active 
energy  and  motion,  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 

"  There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn  illusion.  Around  were  the 
monuments  of  human  exertion,  but  the  hands  which  formed  them 
were  no  longer  there.  Few,  if  any,  were  the  symptoms  of  life.  No 
sounds  were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking  of  a  solitary  waggon  ;  the 
twittering  of  an  occasional  sparrow  ;  the  monotonous  tone  of  the 
drowsy  watchman ;  and  the  distant  rattle  of  the  retiring  carriage, 
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fading  on  the  ear  till  it  melted  into  silence  :  and  the  eye  that  searched 
for  living  objects  fell  on  nothing  but  the  grim  great-coated  guardian 
of  the  night,  muffled  up  into  an  appearance  of  doubtful  character 
between  bear  and  man,  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  by  the  colour  of 
his  dress,  from  the  brown  flags  along  which  he  sauntered." — 
(PP.  297—2990 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  book,  and  the  best 
drawn,  is  that  of  Tyrrel,  son  of  Lord  Malton,  a  noble  black-leg,  a 
titled  gamester,  and  a  profound  plotting  villain — a  man,  in  comparison 
of  whom  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  hung  in  Newgate  are  pure  and 
perfect.  The  profound  dissimulation  and  wicked  artifices  of  this 
diabolical  person  are  painted  with  great  energy  and  power  of  descrip- 
tion. The  party  at  whist  made  to  take  in  Granby  is  very  good,  and 
that  part  of  the  story  where  Granby  compels  Tyrrel  to  refund  what  he 
has  won  of  Courtenay  is  of  first-rate  dramatic  excellence ;  and  if  any 
one  wishes  for  a  short  and  convincing  proof  of  the  powers  of  the 
writer  of  this  novel — to  that  scene  we  refer  him.  It  shall  be  the  taster 
of  the  cheese,  and  we  are  convinced  it  will  sell  the  whole  article.  We 
are  so  much  struck  with  it  that  we  advise  the  author  to  consider 
seriously  whether  he  could  not  write  a  good  play.  It  is  many  years 
since  a  good  play  has  been  written.  It  is  about  time,  judging  from 
the  common  economy  of  nature,  that  a  good  dramatic  writer  should 
appear.  We  promise  Mr.  Lister  sincerely,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review  shall  rapidly  undeceive  him  if  he  mistake  his  talents  :  and 
that  his  delusion  shall  not  last  beyond  the  first  tragedy  or  comedy. 

The  picture  at  the  exhibition  is  extremely  well  managed,  and  all 
the  various  love-tricks  of  attempting  to  appear  indifferent,  are,  as  well 
as  we  can  remember,  from  the  life.  But  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years 
since  we  have  been  in  love. 

The  horror  of  an  affectionate  and  dexterous  mamma  is  a  hand- 
some young  man  without  money  ;  and  the  following  lecture  deserves 
to  be  committed  to  memory  by  all  managing  mothers,  and  repeated  at 
proper  intervals  to  the  female  progeny. 

"  '  True,  my  love,  but  understand  me.  I  don't  wish  you  positively 
to  avoid  him.  I  would  not  go  away,  for  instance,  if  I  saw  him  coming, 
or  even  turn  my  head  that  I  might  not  see  him  as  he  passed.  That 
would  be  too  'broad  and  marked.  People  might  notice  it.  It  would 
look  particttlar.  We  should  never  do  anything  that  looks  particular. 
No,  I  would  answer  him  civilly  and  composedly  whenever  he  spoke  to 
me,  and  then  pass  on,  just  as  you  might  in  the  case  oi  anybody  else. 
But  I  leave  all  this  to  your  own  tact  and  discretion,  of  which  nobody 
has  more  for  her  age.  I  am  sure  you  can  enter  into  all  these 
niceties,  and  that  my  observations  will  not  be  lost  upon  you.  And 
now,  my  love,  let  me  mention  another  thing.  You  must  get  over  that 
little  embarrassment  which  I  see  you  show  whenever  you  meet  him. 
It  was  very  natural  and  excusable  the  first  time,  considering  our  long 
acquaintance  with  him  and  the  General :  but  we  must  make  our  con- 
duct conform  to  circumstances ;  so  try  to  get  the  better  of  this  little 
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flutter  ;  it  does  not  look  well,  and  might  be  observed.  There  is  no 
quality  more  valuable  in  a  young  person  than  self-possession.  So  you 
must  keep  down  these  blushes,'  said  she,  patting  her  on  the  cheek,'  or 
I  believe  I  must  rouge  you  : — though  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities, 
with  the  pretty  natural  colour  you  have.  But  you  must  remember 
what  I  have  been  saying.  Be  more  composed  in  your  behaviour. 
Try  to  adopt  the  manner  which  I  do.  It  may  be  difficult ;  but  you 
see  I  contrive  it,  and  I  have  known  Mr.  Granby  a  great  deal  longer 
than  you  have,  Caroline.'" — (pp.  21,  22.) 

These  principles  are  of  the  highest  practical  importance  in  an  age 
when  the  art  of  marrying  daughters  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excellence,  when  love  must  be  made  to  the  young  men  of  fortune,  not 
only  by  the  young  lady,  who  must  appear  to  be  dying  for  him,  but  by 
the  father,  mother,  aunts,  cousins,  tutor,  gamekeeper,  and  stable-boy — 
assisted  by  the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  the  churchwardens.  If  any 
of  these  fail,  Dives  pouts,  and  the  match  is  off. 

The  merit  of  this  writer  is,  that  he  catches  delicate  portraits,  which 
a  less  skilful  artist  would  pass  over,  from  not  thinking  the  features 
sufficiently  marked.  We  are  struck,  however,  with  the  resemblance, 
and  are  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  difficulties — we  remember  to 
have  seen  such  faces,  and  are  sensible  that  they  form  an  agreeable 
variety  to  the  expression  of  more  marked  and  decided  character.  No- 
body, for  instance,  can  deny  that  he  is  acquainted  with  Miss  Darrell. 

"  Miss  Darrell  was  not  strictly  a  beauty.  She  had  not,  as  was 
frequently  observed  by  her  female  friends,  and  unwillingly  admitted  by 
her  male  admirers,  a  single  truly  good  feature  in  her  face.  But  who 
could  quarrel  with  the  tout  ensemble  ?  who  but  must  be  dazzled  with 
the  graceful  animation  with  which  these  features  were  lighted  up? 
Let  critics  hesitate  to  pronounce  her  beautiful ;  at  any  rate  they  must 
allow  her  to  be  fascinating.  Place  her  a  perfect  stranger  in  a  crowded 
assembly,  and  she  would  first  attract  his  eye ;  correcter  beauties 
would  pass  unnoticed,  and  his  first  attention  would  be  riveted  by  her. 
She  was  all  brilliancy  and  effect ;  but  it  were  hard  to  say  she  studied 
it ;  so  little  did  her  spontaneous,  airy  graces  convey  the  impression  of 
premeditated  practice.  She  was  a  sparkling  tissue  of  little  affectations, 
which,  however,  appeared  so  interwoven  with  herself,  that  their  seem- 
ing artlessness  disarmed  one's  censure.  Strip  them  away,  and  you 
destroyed  at  once  the  brilliant  being  that  so  much  attracted  you  ;  and 
it  thus  became  difficult  to  condemn  what  you  felt  unable,  and  indeed, 
unwilling,  to  remove.  With  positive  affectation,  malevolence  itself 
could  rarely  charge  her  ;  and  prudish  censure  seldom  exceeded  the 
guarded  limits  of  a  dry  remark,  that  Miss  Darrell  had  '  a  good  deal  of 
manner.' 

"  Eclat  she  sought  and  gained.  Indeed,  she  was  both  formed  to 
gain  it,  and  disposed  to  desire  it.  But  she  required  an  extensive 
sphere.  A  ball-room  was  her  true  arena  :  for  she  waltzed  '  a  ravir,' 
and  could  talk  enchantingly  about  nothing.  She  was  devoted  to 
fashion,  and  all  its  ficklenesses,  and  went  to  the  extreme  whenever  she 
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could  do  so  consistently  with  grace.  But  she  aspired  to  be  a  leader  as 
well  as  a  follower  ;  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted  a  mode  that  was  unbe- 
coming to  herself,  and  dressed  to  suit  the  genius  of  her  face." — (pp. 
28,  29.) 

Tremendous  is  the  power  of  a  novelist !  If  four  or  five  men  are  in 
a  room,  and  show  a  disposition  to  break  the  peace,  no  human  magis- 
trate (not  even  Mr.  Justice  Bayley)  could  do  more  than  bind  them 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  commit  them  if  they  refused. 

But  the  writer  of  the  novel  stands  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  can 
run  any  of  them  through  the  body, — can  knock  down  any  one  indi- 
vidual, and  keep  the  others  upon  their  legs  ;  or,  like  the  last  scene  in 
the  first  tragedy  written  by  a  young  man  of  genius,  can  put  them  all  to 
death.  Now,  an  author  possessing  such  extraordinary  privileges, 
should  not  have  allowed  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  strike  Granby.  This  is  ill- 
managed  ;  particularly  as  Granby  does  not  return  the  blow,  or  turn 
him  out  of  the  house.  Nobody  should  suffer  his  hero  to  have  a  black 
eye,  or  to  be  pulled  by  the  nose.  The  Iliad  would  never  have  come 
down  to  these  times  if  Agamemnon  had  given  Achilles  a  box  on  the 
ear.  We  should  have  trembled  for  the  ^neid,  if  any  Tyrian  noble- 
man had  kicked  the  pious  ^Eneas  in  the  4th  book.  ^Eneas  may  have 
deserved  it ;  but  he  could  not  have  founded  the  Roman  Empire  after 
so  distressing  an  accident. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
THE  CATHOLICS,* 

TO 

MY     BROTHER    ABRAHAM, 

WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

BY    PETER    PLYMLEY. 


LETTER  I. 

DEAR  ABRAHAM,— A  worthier  and  better  man  than  yourself 
does  not  exist ;  but  I  have  always  told  you,  from  the  time  of  our 
boyhood,  that  you  were  a  bit  of  a  goose.  Your  parochial  affairs  are 
governed  with  exemplary  order  and  regularity ;  you  are  as  powerful 
in  the  vestry  as  Mr.  Perceval  is  in  the  House  of  Commons, — and,  I 
must  say,  with  much  more  reason  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  church  where 
the  faces  and  smock-frocks  of  the  congregation  are  so  clean,  or  their 
eyes  so  uniformly  directed  to  the  preacher.  There  is  another  point, 
upon  which  I  will  do  you  ample  justice  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  eyes  so 
directed  towards  you  are  wide  open  ;  for  the  rustic  has,  in  general, 
good  principles,  though  he  cannot  control  his  animal  habits  ;  and, 
however  loud  he  may  snore,  his  face  is  perpetually  turned  towards  the 
fountain  of  orthodoxy. 

Having  done  you  this  act  of  justice,  I  shall  proceed,  according  to 
pur  ancient  intimacy  and  familiarity,  to  explain  to  you  my  opinions 
about  the  Catholics,  and  to  reply  to  yours. 

In  the  first  place,  my  sweet  Abraham,  the  Pope  is  not  landed — nor  are 
there  any  curates  sent  out  after  him — nor  has  he  been  hid  at  St.  Alban's 
by  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer — nor  dined  privately  at  Holland  House — 
nor  been  seen  near  Dropmore.  If  these  fears  exist  (which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve), they  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
they  emanate  from  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  interest  ;  and,  though 
they  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  the  delicate  irritability  of  his 
faith,  must  certainly  be  considered  as  more  ambiguous  proofs  of  the 
sanity  and  vigour  of  his  understanding.  By  this  time,  however,  the 

*  Upwards  of  20,000  copies  were  sold. 
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best  informed  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  are  con- 
vinced that  the  rumour  is  without  foundation  ;  and  though  the  Pope  is 
probably  hovering  about  our  coast  in  a  fishing-smack,  it  is  most  likely 
he  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  has  not  yet  polluted  the  Protestantism  of  our  soil. 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  story  of  the  wooden  gods  seized 
at  Charing  Cross,  by  an  order  from  the  Foreign  Office,  turns  out  to 
be  without  .the  shadow  of  a  foundation ;  instead  of  the  angels  and 
archangels,  mentioned  by  the  informer,  nothing  was  discovered  but  a 
wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  going  down  to  Chatham,  as  a  head- 
piece for  the  Spanker  gun-vessel ;  it  was  an  exact  resemblance  of  his 
Lordship  in  his  military  uniform  ;  and  therefore  as  little  like  a  god  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

Having  set  your  fears  at  rest,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  Protestant  religion,  I  will  now  come  to  the  argu- 
ment itself. 

You  say  these  men  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  an  unorthodox 
manner,  and  that  they  eat  their  god. — Very  likely.  All  this  may  seem 
very  important  to  you,  who  live  fourteen  miles  from  a  market-town, 
and,  from  long  residence  upon  your  living,  are  become  a  kind  of  holy 
vegetable  ;  and  in  a  theological  sense  it  is  highly  important.  But  I 
want  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the  state  ;  I  want  to  make  a  greater  use  than 
I  now  can  do  of  a  poor  country  full  of  men  ;  I  want  to  render  the 
military  service  popular  among  the  Irish  ;  to  check  the  power  of 
France ;  to  make  every  possible  exertion  for  the  safety  of  Europe, 
which  in  twenty  years  time  will  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  French 
slaves  :  and  then  you,  and  ten  other  such  boobies  as  you,  call  out — 
"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  think  of  raising  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
Ireland !  .  .  .  .  They  interpret  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  we  do  !  ....  They  eat  a  bit  of  wafer  every  Sun- 
day, which  they  call  their  God !"....!  wish  to  my  soul  they  would 
eat  you,  and  such  reasoners  as  you  are.  What  !  when  Turk,  Jew, 
Heretic,  Infidel,  Catholic,  Protestant,  are  all  combined  against  this 
country  ;  when  men  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and  no  religious 
persuasion  ;  when  the  population  of  half  the  globe  is  up  in  arms 
against  us ;  are  we  to  stand  examining  our  generals  and  armies  as  a 
bishop  examines  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  ;  and  to  suffer  no  one  to 
bleed  for  England  who  does  not  agree  with  you  about  the  second  of 
Timothy  ?  You  talk  about  the  Catholics  !  If  you  and  your  brother- 
hood have  been  able  to  persuade  the  country  into  a  continuation  of 
this  grossest  of  all  absurdities,  you  have  ten  times  the  power  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  ever  had  in  their  best  days.  Louis  XIV.,  when  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  never  thought  of  preventing  the  Protes- 
tants from  fighting  his  battles  ;  and  gained  accordingly  some  of  his 
most  splendid  victories  by  the  talents  of  his  Protestant  generals.  No 
power  in  Europe,  but  yourselves,  has  ever  thought  for  these  hundred 
years  past,  of  asking  whether  a  bayonet  is  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian, 
or  Lutheran  ;  but  whether  it  is  sharp  and  well-tempered.  A  bigot 
delights  in  public  ridicule ;  for  he  begins  to  think  he  is  a  martyr.  I 
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can  promise  you  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure,  from  one  extremity 
of  Europe  to  the  other. 

I  am  as  disgusted  with  the  nonsense  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  you  can  be :  and  no  man  who  talks  such  nonsense  shall 
ever  tithe  the  product  of  the  earth,  nor  meddle  with  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  any  shape  ;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  specula- 
tive nonsense  of  his  theology,  when  the  object  is  to  elect  the  mayor  of 
a  county  town,  or  to  appoint  a  colonel  of  a  marching  regiment  ?  Will 
a  man  discharge  the  solemn  impertinences  of  the  one  office  with  less 
?,eal,  or  shrink  from  the  bloody  boldness  of  the  other  with  greater 
timidity,  because  the  blockhead  thinks  he  can  eat  angels  in  muffins 
and  chew  a  spiritual  nature  in  the  crumpets  which  he  buys  from  the 
baker's  shop?*  1  am  sorry  there  should  be  such  impious  folly  in 
the  world,  but  I  should  be  ten  times  a  greater  fool  than  he  is,  if  I 
refused,  till  he  had  made  a  solemn  protestation  that  the  crumpet  was 
spiritless  and  the  muffin  nothing  but  a  human  muffin,  to  lead  him 
out  against  the  enemies  of  the  state.  Your  whole  argument  is  wrong  : 
the  state  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  theological  errors  which 
do  not  violate  the  common  rules  of  morality,  and  militate  against  the 
fair  power  of  the  ruler  :  it  leaves  all  these  errors  to  you,  and  to  such 
as  you.  You  have  every  tenth  porker  in  your  parish  for  refuting  them  ; 
and  take  care  that  you  are  vigilant,  and  logical  in  the  task. 

I  love  the  Church  as  well  as  you  do  ;  but  you  totally  mistake  the 
nature  of  an  establishment,  when  you  contend  that  it  ought  to  be 
connected  with  the  military  and  civil  career  of  every  individual  in  the 
state.  It  is  quite  right  that  there  should  be  one  clergyman  to  every 
parish  interpreting  the  Scriptures  after  a  particular  manner,  ruled  by 
a  regular  hierarchy,  and  paid  with  a  rich  proportion  of  haycocks  and 
wheatsheafs.  When  I  have  laid  this  foundation  for  a  rational  religion 
in  the  state — when  I  have  placed  ten  thousand  well-educated  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  preach  it  up,  and  compelled  every 
body  to  pay  them,  whether  they  hear  them  or  not — I  have  taken  such 
measures  as  I  know  must  always  procure  an  immense  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  I  can  go  no  further.  I  cannot 
set  up  a  civil  inquisition,  and  say  to  one,  you  shall  not  be  a  butcher, 
because  you  arc  not  orthodox  ;  and  prohibit  another  from  brewing, 
and  a  third  from  administering  the  law,  and  a  fourth  from  defending 
the  country.  If  common  justice  did  not  prohibit  me  from  such  a 
conduct,  common  sense  would.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
quitting  the  heresy  would  make  it  shameful  to  abandon  it ;  and  men 
who  had  once  left  the  Church  would  continue  in  such  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  a  point  of  honour,  and  transmit  that  spirit  to  their  latest 
posterity.  This  is  just  the  effect  your  disqualifying  laws  have  pro- 
duced. They  have  fed  Dr.  Rees,  and  Dr.  Kippis  ;  crowded  the 
congregation  of  the  Old  Jewry  to  suffocation  :  and  enabled  every  sub- 
lapsarian,  and  superlapsarian,  and  semi-pelagian  clergyman,  to  build 

*  This  passage  has  been  objected  to.     I  cannot  see  why  : — it  is  the  plain  state- 
ment of  a  Catholic  tenet  which  in  my  eyes  is  the  consummation  of  all  absurdity, 
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himself  a  neat  brick  chapel,  and  live  with  some  distant  resemblance 
to  the  state  of  a  gentleman. 

You  say  the  King's  coronation  oath  will  not  allow  him  to  consent 
to  any  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  laws.— Why  not  relax  the  Catholic 
laws  as  well  as  the  laws  against  Protestant  dissenters  ?  If  one  is 
contrary  to  his  oath,  the  other  must  be  so  too  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the 
oath  is,  to  defend  the  Church  establishment,  which  the  Quaker  and 
the  Presbyterian  differ  from  as  much  or  more  than  the  Catholic  ;  and 
yet  his  Majesty  has  repealed  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  in  Ireland, 
and  done  more  for  the  Catholics  of  both  kingdoms  than  had  been 
done  for  them  since  the  Reformation.  In  1778,  the  ministers  said 
nothing  about  the  royal  conscience;  in  1793*  no  conscience;  in  1804 
no  conscience  ;  the  common  feeling  of  humanity  and  justice  then 
seem  to  have  had  their  fullest  influence  upon  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown ;  but  in  1807— a  year,  I  suppose,  eminently  fruitful  in  moral 
and  religious  scruples  (as  some  years  are  fruitful  in  apples,  some  in 
hops,), — it  is  contended  by  the  well  paid  John  Bowles,  and  by  Mr. 
Perceval  (who  tried  to  be  well  paid),  that  that  is  now  perjury  which 
we  had  hitherto  called  policy  and  benevolence  !  Religious  liberty  has 
never  made  such  a  stride  as  under  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  ; 
nor  is  there  any  instance  in  the  annals  of  our  history,  where  so  many 
infamous  and  damnable  laws  have  been  repealed  as  those  against  the 
Catholics  which  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  him ;  and  then,  at  the 
close  of  this  useful  policy,  his  advisers  discover  that  the  very  measures 
of  concession  and  indulgence,  or  (to  use  my  own  language)  the 
measures  of  justice,  which  he  has  been  pursuing  through  the  whole  of 
his  reign,  are  contrary  to  the  oath  he  takes  at  its  commencement ! 
That  oath  binds  his  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  measure  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  Established  Church  :  but  who  is  to  judge  of  the 
tendency  of  each  particular  measure  ?  Not  the  King  alone  :  it  can 
never  be  the  intention  of  this  law  that  the  King,  who  listens  to  the 
advice  of  his  Parliament  upon  a  read  bill,  should  reject  it  upon  the 
most  important  of  all  measures.  Whatever  be  his  own  private  judg- 
ment of  the  tendency  of  any  ecclesiastical  bill,  he  complies  most 
strictly  with  his  oath,  if  he  is  guided  in  that  particular  point  by  the 
advice  of  his  Parliament,  who  may  be  presumed  to  understand  its 
tendency  better  than  the  King,  or  any  other  individual.  You  say,  if 
Parliament  had  been  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  Lord  Howick's  bill,  and  the  King  had  thought  it  per- 
nicious, he  would  have  been  perjured  if  he  had  not  rejected  it.  I  say, 
on  the  contrary,  his  Majesty  would  have  acted  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner,  and  have  complied  most  scrupulously  with  his  oath,  if  he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  opinion  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  ;  because  the  probability  was  that  such  opinion  was  better 
than  his  own ;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  in  common  life,  you  give 
up  your  opinion  to  your  physician,  your  lawyer,  and  your  builder. 

*  These  feelings    of   humanity  and   justice   were  at   some  periods    a    little 
quickened  by  the  representations  of  40,000  armed  volunteers. 
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You  admit  this  bill  did  not  compel  the  King  to  elect  Catholic 
officers,  but  only  gave  him  the  option  of  doing  so  if  he  pleased ;  but 
you  add,  that  the  King  was  right  in  not  trusting  such  dangerous  power 
to  himself  or  his  successors.  Now  you  are  either  to  suppose  that  the 
King  for  the  time  being  has  a  zeal  for  the  Catholic  establishment,  or 
that  he  has  not.  If  he  has  not,  where  is  the  danger  of  giving  such  an 
option  ?  If  you  suppose  that  he  may  be  influenced  by  such  an  admi- 
ration of  the  Catholic  religion,  why  did  his  present  Majesty,  in  the 
year  1 804,  consent  to  that  bill  which  empowered  the  Crown  to  station 
ten  thousand  Catholic  soldiers  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  placed 
them  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  ?  If  the  King  of  England 
for  the  time  being  is  a  good  Protestant,  there  can  be  no  danger  in 
making  the  Catholic  eligible  to  any  thing  :  if  he  is  not,  no  power  can 
possibly  be  so  dangerous  as  that  conveyed  by  the  bill  last  quoted  ;  to 
which,  in  point  of  peril,  Lord  Howick's  bill  is  a  mere  joke.  But  the 
real  fact  is,  one  bill  opened  a  door  to  his  Majesty's  advisers  for  trick, 
jobbing,  and  intrigue  ;  the  other  did  not. 

Besides,  what  folly  to  talk  to  me  of  an  oath,  which,  under  all 
possible  circumstances,  is  to  prevent  the  relaxation  of  the  Catholic 
laws  !  for  such  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  sets  all  conditions  and  con- 
tingencies at  defiance.  Suppose  Bonaparte  was  to  retrieve  the  only 
very  great  blunder  he  has  made,  and  were  to  succeed,  after  repeated 
trials,  in  making  an  impression  upon  Ireland,  do  you  think  we  should 
hear  any  thing  of  the  impediment  of  a  coronation  oath  ?  or  would  the 
spirit  of  this  country  tolerate  for  an  hour  such  ministers,  and  such 
unheard-of  nonsense,  if  the  most  distant  prospect  existed  of  con- 
ciliating the  Catholics  by  every  species  even  of  the  most  abject 
concession  ?  And  yet,  if  your  argument  is  good  for  any  thing,  the 
coronation  oath  ought  to  reject,  at  such  a  moment,  every  tendency  to 
conciliation,  and  to  bind  Ireland  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France. 

I  found  in  your  letter  the  usual  remarks  about  fire,  fagot,  and 
bloody  Mary.  Are  you  aware,  my  dear  Priest,  that  there  were  as 
many  persons  put  to  death  for  religious  opinions  under  the  mild 
Elizabeth  as  under  the  bloody  Mary  ?  The  reign  of  the  former  was, 
to  be  sure,  ten  times  as  long  ;  but  I  only  mention  the  fact,  merely  to, 
show  you  that  something  depends  upon  the  age  in  which  men  live,  as 
well  as  on  their  religious  opinions.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  men 
burnt  and  hanged  each  other  for  these  opinions.  Time  has  softened 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant :  they  both  required  it ;  though  each 
perceives  only  his  own  improvement,  and  is  blind  to  that  of  the  other. 
We  are  all  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  I  know  not  a  kinder  and 
better  man  than  yourself ;  but  you  (if  you  had  lived  in  those  times) 
would  certainly  have  roasted  your  Catholic  :  and  I  promise  you,  if  the 
first  exciter  of  this  religious  mob  had  been  as  powerful  then  as  he  is 
now,  you  would  soon  have  been  elevated  to  the  mitre.  I  do  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  the  world  has  suffered  as  much  from 
Protestant  as  from  Catholic  persecution  ;  far  from  it  :  but  you  should 
remember  the  Catholics  had  all  the  power,  when  the  idea  first  started 
up  in  the  world  that  there  could  be  two  modes  of  faith  ;  and  that  it 
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was  much  more  natural  they  should  attempt  to  crush  this  diversity  of 
opinion  by  great  and  cruel  efforts,  than  that  the  Protestants  should 
rage  against  those  who  differed  from  them,  when  the  very  basis  of 
their  system  was  complete  freedom  in  all  spiritual  matters. 

I  cannot  extend  my  letter  any  further  at  present,  but  you  shall  soon 
hear  from  me  again.  You  tell  me  I  am  a  party  man.  I  hope  I  shall 
always  be  so,  when  I  see  my  country  in  the  hands  of  a  pert  London 
joker  and  a  second-rate  lawyer.  Of  the  first,  no  other  good  is  known 
than  that  he  makes  pretty  Latin  verses  ;  the  second  seems  to  me  to 
have  the  head  of  a  country  parson,  and  the  tongue  of  an  Old  Bailey 
lawyer. 

If  I  could  see  good  measures  pursued,  I  care  not  a  farthing  who  is 
in  power  ;  but  I  have  a  passionate  love  for  common  justice,  and  for 
common  sense,  and  I  abhor  and  despise  every  man  who  builds  up  his 
political  fortune  upon  their  ruin. 

God  bless  you,  reverend  Abraham,  and  defend  you  from  the  Pope, 
and  all  of  us  from  that  administration  who  seek  power  by  opposing  a 
measure  which  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox  all  considered  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  country. 


LETTER  II. 

DEAR  ABRAHAM, — The  Catholic  not  respect  an  oath !  why  not  ? 
What  upon  earth  has  kept  him  out  of  Parliament,  or  excluded 
him  from  all  the  offices  whence  he  is  excluded,  but  his  respect  for 
oaths  ?  There  is  no  law  which  prohibits  a  Catholic  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  could  be  no  such  law ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out  what  passes  in  the  interior  of  any  man's  mind.  Suppose  it  were 
in  contemplation  to  exclude  all  men  from  certain  offices  who  contended 
for  the  legality  of  taking  tithes  :  the  only  mode  of  discovering  that 
fervid  love  of  decimation  which  I  know  you  to  possess  would  be  to 
tender  you  an  oath  "  against  that  damnable  doctrine,  that  it  is  lawful 
for  a  spiritual  man  to  take,  abstract,  appropriate,  subduct,  or  lead 
away  the  tenth  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  ox,  pigeon,  duck,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
every  other  animal  that  ever  existed,  which  of  course  the  lawyers 
would  take  care  to  enumerate.  Now  this  oath  I  am  sure  you  would 
rather  die  than  take ;  and  so  the  Catholic  is  excluded  from  Parliament 
because  he  will  not  swear  that  he  disbelieves  the  leading  doctrines  of 
his  religion!  The  Catholic  asks  you  to  abolish  some  oaths  which 
oppress  him  ;  your  answer  is,  that  he  does  not  respect  oaths.  Then 
why  subject  him  to  the  test  of  oaths  ?  The  oaths  keep  him  out  of 
Parliament ;  why,  then,  he  respects  them.  Turn  which  way  you  will, 
either  your  laws  are  nugatory,  or  the  Catholic  is  bound  by  religious 
obligations  as  you  are  :  but  no  eel  in  the  well-sanded  fist  of  a  cook- 
maid,  upon  the  eve  of  being  skinned,  ever  twisted  and  writhed  as  an 
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orthodox  parson  does  when  he  is  compelled  by  the  gripe  of  reason  to 
admit  anything  in  favour  of  a  dissenter. 

I  will  not  dispute  with  you  whether  the  Pope  be  or  be  not  the 
Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  ;  because  I  am  afraid  it 
will  induce  His  Majesty's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  introduce 
several  severe  bills  against  popery,  if  that  is  the  case  ;  and  though  he 
will  have  the  decency  to  appoint  a  previous  committee  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  fact,  the  committee  will  be  garbled,  and  the  report  inflammatory. 
Leaving  this  to  be  settled  as  he  pleases  to  settle  it,  I  wish  to  inform 
you,  that,  previously  to  the  bill  last  passed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  his  satisfaction,  the  opinions  of 
six  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreign  Catholic  universities  were 
taken  as  to  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  concerns 
of  any  country.  The  answer  cannot  possibly  leave  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  even  in  the  mind  of  Baron  Maseres  ;  and  Dr.  Rennel  would 
be  compelled  to  admit  it,  if  three  Bishops  lay  dead  at  the  very  moment 
the  question  were  put  to  him.  To  this  answer  might  be  added  also 
the  solemn  declaration  and  signature  of  all  the  Catholics  in  Great 
Britain. 

I  should  perfectly  agree  with  you,  if  the  Catholics  admitted  such 
a  dangerous  dispensing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  but  they 
all  deny  it;  and  laugh  at  it,  and  are  ready  to  abjure  it  in  the  most 
decided  manner  you  can  devise.  They  obey  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual 
head  of  their  church  ;  but  are  you  really  so  foolish  as  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  mere  names  ? — What  matters  it  the  seven-thousandth  part  of 
a  farthing  who  is  the  spiritual  head  of  any  Church?  Is  not  Mr. 
Wilberforce  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Clapham  ?  Is  not  Dr. 
Letsom  at  the  head  of  the  Quaker  church?  Is  not  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Scotland  !  How  is  the  govern- 
ment disturbed  by  these  many-headed  churches  ?  or  in  what  way  is 
the  power  of  the  Crown  augmented  by  this  almost  nominal  dignity  ? 

The  King  appoints  a  fast-day  once  a  year,  and  he  makes  the 
Bishops  :  and  if  the  government  would  take  half  the  pains  to  keep  the 
Catholics  out  of  the  arms  of  France  that  it  does  to  widen  Temple  Bar, 
or  improve  Snow  Hill,  the  King  would  get  into  his  hands  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  titular  Bishops  of  Ireland.  Both  Mr.  C 's  sisters 

enjoy  pensions  more  than  sufficient  to  place  the  two  greatest  digni- 
taries of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.  Everybody  who  knows  Ireland  knows  perfectly  well,  that 
nothing  would  be  easier,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money,  than  to 
preserve  enough  of  the  ostensible  appointment  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  Catholics,  while  the  real  nomination 
remained  with  the  Crown.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  moment  the 
very  name  of  Ireland  is  mentioned,  the  English  seem  to  bid  adieu  to 
common  feeling,  common  prudence,  and  common  sense,  and  to  act 
with  the  barbarity  of  tyrants  and  the  fatuity  of  idiots. 

Whatever  your  opinion  may  be  of  the  follies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  remember  they  are  the  follies  of  four  millions  of  human  beings, 
increasing  rapidly  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  who,  if  firmly 
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united  with  this  country,  would  set  at  defiance  the  power  of  France, 
and  if  once  wrested  from  their  alliance  with  England,  would  in  three 
years  render  its  existence  as  an  independent  nation  absolutely  impos- 
sible. You  speak  of  danger  to  the  Establishment :  I  request  to  know 
when  the  Establishment  was  ever  so  much  [in  danger  as  when  Hoche 
was  in  Bantry  Bay,  and  whether  all  the  books  of  Bossuet,  or  the  arts 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  half  so  terrible  ?  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  parsons 
forget  all  this,  in  their  horror  lest  twelve  or  fourteen  old  women  may 
be  converted  to  holy  water  and  Catholic  nonsense.  They  never  see 
that,  while  they  are  saving  these  venerable  ladies  from  perdition,  Ire- 
land may  be  lost,  England  broken  down,  and  the  Protestant  Church, 
with  all  its  deans,  prebendaries,  Percevals,  and  Rennels,  be  swept  into 
the  vortex  of  oblivion. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  ever  mention  to  me  again  the  name  of  Dr. 
Duigenan.  I  have  been  in  every  corner  of  Ireland,  and  have  studied 
its  present  strength  and  condition  with  no  common  labour.  Be  assured 
Ireland  does  not  contain  at  this  moment  less  than  five  millions  of 
people.  There  were  returned  in  the  year  1791  to  the  hearth  tax 
701,000  houses,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  question  that  there  were  about 
50,000  houses  omitted  in  that  return.  Taking,  however,  only  the 
number  returned  for  the  tax,  and  allowing  the  average  of  six  to  a 
house  (a  very  small  average  for  a  potato-fed  people),  this  brings  the 
population  to  4,200,000  people  in  the  year  1791  :  and  it  can  be  shown 
from  the  clearest  evidence  (and  Mr.  Newenham  in  his  book  shows  it), 
that  Ireland  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  increased  in  its  population  at  the 
rate  of  50  or  60,000  per  annum  ;  which  leaves  the  present  population 
of  Ireland  at  about  five  millions,  after  every  possible  deduction  for 
existing  circumstances,  just  and  necessary  wars,  monstrous  and  tin- 
natural  rebellions,  and  all  other  sources  of  human  destruction.  Of 
this  population,  two  out  of  ten  are  Protestants  ;  and  the  half  of  the 
Protestant  population  are  Dissenters,  and  as  inimical  to  the  Church  as 
the  Catholics  themselves.  In  this  state  of  things  thumbscrews  and 
whipping —admirable  engines  of  -policy  as  they  must  be  considered  to 
be — will  not  ultimately  avail.  The  Catholics  will  hang  over  you  ;  they 
will  watch  for  the  moment,  and  compel  you  hereafter  to  give  them  ten 
times  as  much,  against  your  will,  as  they  would  now  be  contented  with, 
if  it  were  voluntarily  surrendered.  Remember  what  happened  in  the 
American  war,  when  Ireland  compelled  you  to  give  her  everything 
she  asked,  and  to  renounce,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  your  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  her.  God  Almighty  grant  the  folly  of  these  present 
men  may  not  bring  on  such  another  crisis  of  public  affairs. 

What  are  your  dangers  which  threaten  the  Establishment? — 
Reduce  this  declamation  to  a  point,  and  let  us  understand  what  you 
mean.  The  most  ample  allowance  does  not  calculate  that  there  would 
be  more  than  twenty  members  who  were  Roman  Catholics  in  one 
house,  and  ten  in  the  other,  if  the  Catholic  emancipation  were  carried 
into  effect.  Do  you  mean  that  these  thirty  members  would  bring  in  a 
bill  to  take  away  the  tithes  from  the  Protestant,  and  to  pay  them  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  ?  Do  you  mean  that  a  Catholic  general  would  march 
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his  army  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  purge  it  of  Mr.  Perceval 
and  Dr.  Duigenan  ?  or,  that  the  theological  writers  would  become  all 
of  a  sudden  more  acute  or  more  learned,  if  the  present  civil  incapacities 
were  removed  ?  Do  you  fear  for  your  tithes,  or  your  doctrines,  or  your 
person,  or  the  English  Constitution  ?  Every  fear,  taken  separately,  is 
so  glaringly  absurd,  that  no  man  has  the  folly  or  the  boldness  to  state  it. 
Every  one  conceals  his  ignorance,  or  his  baseness,  in  a  stupid  general 
panic,  which,  when  called  on,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  explaining. 
Whatever  you  think  of  the  Catholics,  there  theyare — you  cannot  get  ridof 
them  ;  your  alternative  is  to  give  them  a  lawful  place  for  stating  their 
grievances,  or  an  unlawful  one  :  if  you  do  not  admit  them  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  will  hold  their  parliament  in  Potato  Place,  Dublin, 
and  be  ten  times  as  violent  and  inflammatory  as  they  would  be  in 
Westminster.  Nothing  would  give  me  such  an  idea  of  security  as  to 
see  twenty  or  thirty  Catholic  gentlemen  in  Parliament,  looked  upon  by 
all  the  Catholics  as  the  fair  and  proper  organ  of  their  party.  I  should 
have  thought  it  the  height  of  good  fortune  that  such  a  wish  existed  on 
their  part,  and  the  very  essence  of  madness  and  ignorance  to  reject  it. 
Can  you  murder  the  Catholics  ?  Can  you  neglect  them  ?  They  are 
too  numerous  for  both  these  expedients.  What  remains  to  be  done  is 
obvious  to  every  human  being — but  to  that  man  who,  instead  of  being 
a  Methodist  preacher,  is,  for  the  curse  of  us  and  our  children,  and  for 
the  ruin  of  Troy  and  the  misery  of  good  old  Priam  and  his  sons,  become 
a  legislator  and  a  politician. 

A  distinction,  I  perceive,  is  taken  by  one  of  the  most  feeble  noble- 
men in  Great  Britain,  between  persecution  and  the  deprivation  of 
political  power ;  whereas  there  is  no  more  distinction  between  these 
two  things  than  there  is  between  him  who  makes  the  distinction  and  a 
booby.  If  I  strip  off  the  relic-covered  jacket  of  a  Catholic,  and  give 
him  twenty  stripes  ....  I  persecute  ;  if  I  say,  Everybody  in  the  town 
where  you  live  shall  be  a  candidate  for  lucrative  and  honourable  offices, 
but  you,  who  are  a  Catholic  ....  I  do  not  persecute !  What  bar- 
barous nonsense  is  this  !  as  if  degradation  was  not  as  great  an  evil  as 
bodily  pain  or  as  severe  poverty  :  as  if  I  could  not  be  as  great  a  tyrant 
by  saying,  You  shall  not  enjoy — as  by  saying,  You  shall  suffer.  The 
English,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  religious  as  any  nation  in  Europe ;  I 
know  no  greater  blessing  :  but  it  carries  with  it  this  evil  in  its  train, 
that  any  villain  who  will  bawl  out,  "  The  Church  is  in  danger  !  "  may 
get  a  place  and  a  good  pension  ;  and  that  any  administration  who  will 
do  the  same  thing  may  bring  a  set  of  men  into  power  who,  at  a  moment 
of  stationary  and  passive  piety,  would  be  hooted  by  the  very  boys  in 
the  streets.  But  it  is  not  all  religion  ;  it  is,  in  great  part,  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  spirit  which  delights  to  keep  the  common  blessings  of 
sun  and  air  and  freedom  from  other  human  beings.  "  Your  religion 
has  always  been  degraded  ;  you  are  in  the  dust,  and  I  will  take  care 
you  never  rise  again.  I  should  enjoy  less  the  possession  of  an  earthly 
good  by  every  additional  person  to  whom  it  was  extended."  You  may 
not  be  aware  of  it  yourself,  most  reverend  Abraham,  but  you  deny 
their  freedom  to  the  Catholics  upon  the  same  principle  that  Sarah 
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your  wife  refuses  to  give  the  receipt  for  a  ham  or  a  gooseberry  dump- 
ling :  she  values  her  receipts,  not  because  they  secure  to  her  a  certain 
flavour,  but  because  they  remind  her  that  her  neighbours  want  it : — a 
feeling  laughable  in  a  priestess,  shameful  in  a  priest ;  venial  when  it 
withholds  the  blessings  of  a  ham,  tyrannical  and  execrable  when  it 
narrows  the  boon  of  religious  freedom. 

You  spend  a  great  deal  of  ink  about  the  character  of  the  present 
prime  minister.  Grant  you  all  that  you  write — I  say,  I  fear  he  will 
ruin  Ireland,  and  pursue  a  line  of  policy  destructive  to  the  true  interest 
of  his  country  :  and  then  you  tell  me,  he  is  faithful  to  Mrs.  Perceval, 
and  kind  to  the  Master  Percevals  !  These  are,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
qualifications  to  be  looked  to  in  a  time  of  the  most  serious  public 
danger  ;  but  somehow  or  another  (if  public  and  private  virtues  must 
always  be  incompatible),  I  should  prefer  that  he  destroyed  the  domestic 
happiness  of  Wood  or  Cockell,  owed  for  the  veal  of  the  preceding  year, 
whipped  his  boys,  and  saved  his  country. 

The  late  administration  did  not  do  right ;  they  did  not  build  their 
measures  upon  the  solid  basis  of  facts.  They  should  have  caused 
several  Catholics  to  have  been  dissected  after  death  by  surgeons  of 
either  religion  ;  and  the  report  to  have  been  published  with  accom- 
panying plates.  If  the  viscera,  and  other  organs  of  life,  had  been 
found  to  be  the  same  as  in  Protestant  bodies ;  if  the  provisions  of 
nerves,  arteries,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum,  had  been  the  same  as  we 
are  provided  with,  or  as  the  Dissenters  are  now  known  to  possess  ;  then, 
indeed,  they  might  have  met  Mr.  Perceval  upon  a  proud  eminence,  and 
convinced  the  country  at  large  of  the  strong  probability  that  the 
Catholics  are  really  human  creatures,  endowed  with  the  feelings  of 
men,  and  entitled  to  all  their  rights.  But  instead  of  this  wise  and  pru- 
dent measure,  Lord  Howick,  with  his  usual  precipitation,  brings  for- 
ward a  bill  in  their  favour,  without  offering  the  slightest  proof  to  the 
country  that  they  were  anything  more  than  horses  and  oxen.  The  per- 
son who  shows  the  lama  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  has  the  precau- 
tion to  write  up — Allowed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  be  a  real  quadruped, 
so  his  Lordship  might  have  said — Allowed  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops  to 
be  real  human  creatures.  ...  I  could  write  you  twenty  *tters  upon 
this  subject ;  but  I  am  tired,  and  so  I  suppose  are  you.  Our  friendship 
is  now  of  forty  years'  standing  ;  you  know  me  to  be  a  truly  religious 
man  ;  but  I  shudder  to  see  religion  treated  like  a  cockade,  or  a  pint  of 
beer,  and  made  the  instrument  of  a  party.  I  love  the  King,  but  I  love 
the  people  as  well  as  the  King ;  and  if  I  am  sorry  to  see  his  old  age 
molested,  I  am  much  more  sorry  to  see  four  millions  of  Catholics 
baffled  in  their  just  expectations.  If  I  love  Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord 
Howick,  it  is  because  they  love  their  country ;  if  I  abhor  ...  .  it  is 
because  I  know  there  is  but  one  man  among  them  who  is  not  laughing 
at  the  enormous  folly  and  credulity  of  the  country,  and  that  he  is  an 
ignorant  and  mischievous  bigot.  As  for  the  light  and  frivolous  jester, 
of  whom  it  is  your  misfortune  to  think  so  highly,  learn,  my  dear  Abra- 
ham, that  this  political  Killigrew,  just  before  the  breaking-up  of  the 
last  administration,  was  in  actual  treaty  with  them  for  a  place ;  and  if 
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they  had  survived  twenty-four  hours  longer,  he  would  have  been  now 
declaiming  against  the  cry  of  No  Popery!  instead  of  inflaming  it. — 
With  this  practical  comment  on  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  I  bid 
you  adieu ! 


LETTER  III. 

ALL  that  I  have  so  often  told  you,  Mr.  Abraham  Plymley,  is  nov> 
come  to  pass.  The  Scythians,  in  whom  you  and  the  neighbouring 
country  gentlemen  placed  such  confidence,  are  smitten  hip  and  thigh  ; 
their  Beningsen  put  to  open  shame;  their  magazines  of  train  oil  inter- 
cepted, and  we  are  waking  from  our  disgraceful  drunkenness  to  all  the 
horrors  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Canning.  .  .  .  We  shall  now  see  if  a 
nation  is  to  be  saved  by  school-boy  jokes  and  doggrel  rhymes,  by 
affronting  petulance,  and  by  the  tones  and  gesticulations  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
But  these  are  not  all  the  auxiliaries  on  which  we  have  to  depend  ;  to 
these  his  colleague  will  add  the  strictest  attention  to  the  smaller  parts 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  to  hassocks,  to  psalters,  and  to  surplices  ; 
in  the  last  agonies  of  England,  he  will  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate 
Easter- offerings ;  and  he  will  adjust  the  stipends  of  curates,*  when  the 
flag  of  France  is  unfurled  on  the  hills  of  Kent.  Whatever  can  be  done 
by  very  mistaken  notions  of  the  piety  of  a  Christian,  and  by  a  very 
wretched  imitation  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  will  be  done  by  these 
two  gentlemen.  After  all,  if  they  both  really  were  what  they  both 
either  wish  to  be  or  wish  to  be  thought  ;  if  the  one  were  an  enlightened 
Christian,  who  drew  from  the  Gospel  the  toleration,  the  charity,  and 
the  sweetness  which  it  contains ;  and  if  the  other  really  possessed  any 
portion  of  the  great  understanding  of  his  Nisus  who  guarded  him  from 
the  weapons  of  the  Whigs,  I  should  still  doubt  if  they  could  save  us. 
But  I  am  sure  we  are  not  to  be  saved  by  religious  hatred,  and  by  reli- 
gious trifling  ;  by  any  psalmody,  however  sweet ;  or  by  any  perse- 
cution, however  sharp  ;  I  am  certain  the  sounds  of  Mr.  Pitt's  voice, 
and  the  measure  of  his  tones,  and  the  movement  of  his  arms,  will  do 
nothing  for  us  ;  when  these  tones,  and  movements,  and  voice  bring  us 
always  declamation  without  sense  or  knowledge,  and  ridicule  without 
good  humour  or  conciliation.  Oh,  Mr.  Plymley,  Mr.  Plymley,  this 
never  will  do.  Mrs.  Abraham  Plymley,  my  sister,  will  be  led  away 
captive  by  an  amorous  Gaul ;  and  Joel  Plymley,  your  first  born,  will 
be  a  French  drummer. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  seems  to  be  a  proverb  which  applies  to 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  Because  the  French  army  was  no  longer 
seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Dover  ;  because  the  sound  of  cannon  was  no 
longer  heard  by  the  debauched  London  bathers  on  the  Sussex  coast ; 
because  the  Morning  Post  no  longer  fixed  the  invasion  sometimes  for 

*  The  Reverend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has,  since  this  was  written, 
found  time  in  the  heat  of  the  session  to  write  a  book  on  the  stipends  of  Curates, 
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Monday,  sometimes  for  Tuesday,  sometimes  (positively  for  the  last 
time  of  invading)  on  Saturday;  because  all  these  causes  of  terror  were 
suspended,  you  conceived  the  power  of  Bonaparte  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
were  setting  off  for  Paris,  with  Lord  Hawkesbury  the  conqueror. — 
This  is  precisely  the  method  in  which  the  English  have  acted  during 
the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  war.  If  Austria  or  Prussia  armed, 
doctors  of  divinity  immediately  printed  those  passages  out  of  Habakkuk, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Usurper  by  General  Mack,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  are  so  clearly  predicted.  If  Bonaparte  halted, 
there  was  a  mutiny,  or  a  dysentery.  If  any  one  of  his  generals  were 
eaten  up  by  the  light  troops  of  Russia,  and  picked  (as  their  manner  is) 
to  the  bone,  the  sanguine  spirit  of  this  country  displayed  itself  in  all 
its  glory.  What  scenes  of  infamy  did  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  lay  open  to  our  astonished  eyes  !  tradesmen's  daughters  dancing, 
pots  of  beer  carried  out  between  the  first  and  second  lesson,  and  dark 
and  distant  rumours  of  indecent  prints.  Clouds  of  Mr.  Canning's 
cousins  arrived  by  the  waggon ;  all  the  contractors  left  their  cards  with 
Mr.  Rose ;  and  every  plunderer  of  the  public  crawled  out  of  his  hole, 
like  slugs,  and  grubs,  and  worms,  after  a  shower  of  rain. 

If  my  voice  could  have  been  heard  at  the  late  changes,  I  should 
have  said,  "  Gently  ;  patience  ;  stop  a  little  ;  the  time  is  not  yet  come  ; 
the  mud  of  Poland  will  harden,  and  the  bowels  of  the  French  grena- 
diers will  recover  their  tone.  When  honesty,  good  sense,  and  liberality 
have  extricated  you  out  of  your  present  embarrassment,  then  dismiss 
them  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  you  cannot  spare  them  just  now  ; 
don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  or  there  will  be  no  monarch  to  flatter 
and  no  country  to  pillage  ;  only  submit  for  a  little  time  to  be  respected 
abroad  ;  overlook  the  painful  absence  of  the  tax-gatherer  for  a  few 
years  ;  bear  up  nobly  under  the  increase  of  freedom  and  of  liberal 
policy  for  a  little  time,  and  I  promise  you,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  you  shall  be  plundered,  insulted,  disgraced,  and  restrained  to 
your  heart's  content.  Do  not  imagine  I  have  any  intention  of  putting 
servility  and  canting  hypocrisy  permanently  out  of  place,  or  of  filling 
up  with  courage  and  sense  those  offices  which  naturally  devolve  upon 
decorous  imbecility  and  flexible  cunning  :  give  us  only  a  little  time  to 
keep  off  the  hussars  of  France,  and  then  the  jobbers  and  jesters  shall 
return  to  their  birthright,  and  public  virtue  be  called  by  its  own  name 
of  fanaticism."*  Such  is  the  advice  I  would  have  offered  to  my 
infatuated  countrymen  ;  but  it  rained  very  hard  in  November,  Brother 
Abraham,  and  the  bowels  of  our  enemies  were  loosened,  and  we  put 
our  trust  in  white  fluxes,  and  wet  mud  ;  and  there  is  nothing  now  to 

*  This  is  Mr.  Canning's  term  for  the  detection  of  public  abuses  ;  a  term 
invented  by  him,  and  adopted  by  that  simious  parasite  who  is  always  grinning  at 
liis  heels.  Nature  descends  down  to  infinite  smallness.  Mr.  Canning  has  his 
parasites  ;  and  if  you  take  a  large  buzzing  blue-bottle  fly,  and  look  at  it  in  a 
microscope,  you  may  see  20  or  30  little  ugly  insects  crawling  about  it,  which  doubt- 
less think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest,  merriest,  most  important  animal  m 
the  universe,  and  are  convinced  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if  it  ceased  to  buzz. 
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oppose  to  the  conqueror  of  the  world  but  a  small  table  wit,  and  the 
sallow  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings. 

You  ask  me,  if  I  think  fit  possible  for  this  country  to  survive  the 
recent  misfortunes  of  Europe  ? — I  answer  you,  without  the  slightest 
degree  of  hesitation  :  that  if  Bonaparte  lives,  and  a  great  deal  is  not 
immediately  done  for  the  conciliation  of  the  Catholics,  it  does  seem 
to  me  absolutely  impossible  but  that  we  must  perish  ;  and  take  this 
with  you,  that  we  shall  perish  without  exciting  the  slightest  feeling 
of  present  or  future  compassion,  but  fall  amidst  the  hootings  and 
revilings  of  Europe,  as  a  nation  of  blockheads,  Methodists,  and  old 
women.  If  there  were  any  great  scenery,  any  heroic  feelings,  any  blaze 
of  ancient  virtue,  any  exalted  death,  any  termination  of  England  that 
would  be  ever  remembered,  ever  honoured  in  that  western  world,  where 
liberty  is  now  retiring,  conquest  would  be  more  tolerable,  and  ruin 
more  sweet ;  but  it  is  doubly  miserable  to  become  slaves  abroad, 
because  we  would  be  tyrants  at  home ;  to  persecute,  when  we  are 
contending  against  persecution  ;  and  to  perish,  because  we  have 
raised  up  worse  enemies  within,  from  our  own  bigotry,  than  we  are 
exposed  to  without,  from  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  France.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  most  silly  and  affecting  spectacle  to  rage  at  such  a  moment 
against  our  own  kindred  and  our  own  blood ;  to  tell  them  they  cannot 
be  honourable  in  war,  because  they  are  conscientious  in  religion ;  to 
stipulate  (at  the  very  moment  when  we  should  buy  their  hearts  and 
swords  at  any  price)  that  they  must  hold  up  the  right  hand  in  prayer, 
and  not  the  left ;  and  adore  one  common  God,  by  turning  to  the  east 
rather  than  to  the  west. 

What  is  it  the  Catholics  ask  of  you  ?  Do  not  exclude  us  from  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state,  because  we  worship  God  in  one 
way,  and  you  worship  Him  in  another.  In  a  period  of  the  deepest 
peace,  and  the  fattest  prosperity,  this  would  be  a  fair  request  ;  it 
should  be  granted,  if  Lord  Hawkesbury  had  reached  Paris,  if  Mr. 
Canning's  interpreter  had  threatened  the  Senate  in  an  opening  speech, 
or  Mr.  Perceval  explained  to  them  the  improvements  he  meant  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  to  deny  the  Irish  this  justice  now, 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  in  the  summer  months,  just  as  the 
season  for  destroying  kingdoms  is  coming  on,  is  (beloved  Abraham), 
whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  little  short  of  positive  insanity. 

Here  is  a  frigate  attacked  by  a  corsair  of  immense  strength  and 
size,  rigging  cut,  masts  in  danger  of  coming  by  the  board,  four  foot 
water  in  the  hold,  men  dropping  off  very  fast ;  in  this  dreadful 
situation  how  do  you  think  the  Captain  acts  (whose  name  shall  be 
Perceval)  ?  He  calls  all  hands  upon  deck  ;  talks  to  them  of  King,, 
country,  glory,  sweethearts,  gin,  French  prison,  wooden  shoes,  Old 
England,  and  hearts  of  oak;  they  give  three  cheers,  rush  to  their 
guns,  and,  after  a  tremendous  conflict,  succeed  in  beating  off  the 
enemy.  Not  a  syllable  of  all  this ;  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
the  honourable  Commander  goes  to  work  :  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  secure  20  or  30  of  his  prime  sailors  who  happen  to  be  Catholics,  to 
clap  them  in  irons,  and  set  over  them  a  guard  of  as  many  Protestants  ; 
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having  taken  this  admirable  method  of  defending  himself  against  his 
infidel  opponents,  he  goes  upon  deck,  reminds  the  sailors,  in  a  very 
bitter  harangue,  that  they  are  of  different  religions  ;  exhorts  the 
Episcopal  gunner  not  to  trust  to  the  Presbyterian  quarter  master  ; 
issues  positive  orders  that  the  Catholics  should  be  fired  at  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  discontent;  rushes  through  blood  and  brains, 
examining  his  men  in  the  Catechism  and  39  Articles,  and  positively 
forbids  every  one  to  sponge  or  ram  who  has  not  taken  the  Sacrament 
according  to  the  Church  of  England.  Was  it  right  to  take  out  a 
captain  made  of  excellent  British  stuff,  and  to  put  in  such  a  man  as 
this?  Is  not  he  more  like  a  parson,  or  a  talking  lawyer,  than  a 
thorough-bred  seaman  ?  And  built  as  she  is  of  heart  of  oak,  and 
admirably  manned,  is  it  possible,  with  such  a  captain,  to  save  this 
ship  from  going  to  the  bottom  ? 

You  have  an  argument,  I  perceive,  in  common  with  many  others, 
against  the  Catholics,  that  their  demands  complied  with  would  only 
lead  to  further  exactions,  and  that  it  is  better  to  resist  them  now,  before 
anything  is  conceded,  than  hereafter,  when  it  is  found  that  all  con- 
cessions are  in  vain.  I  wish  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  uses 
this  reasoning  to  exclude  others  from  their  just  rights,  had  tried  its 
efficacy,  not  by  his  understanding,  but  by  (what  are  full  of  much  better 
things)  his  pockets.  Suppose  the  personto  whom  he  applied  for  the  Melt- 
ings had  withstood  every  plea  of  wife  and  fourteen  children,  no  business, 
and  good  character,  and  refused  him  this  paltry  little  office  because 
he  might  hereafter  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  life?  would  not  Mr.  Perceval  have  contended  eagerly 
against  the  injustice  of  refusing  moderate  requests,  because  im- 
moderate ones  may  hereafter  be  made  ?  Would  he  not  have  said 
(and  said  truly),  Leave  such  exorbitant  attempts  as  these  to  the  general 
indignation  of  the  Commons,  who  will  take  care  to  defeat  them  when 
they  do  occur  ;  but  do  not  refuse  me  the  Ircns  and  the  Meltings  now, 
because  I  may  totally  lose  sight  of  all  moderation  hereafter  ?  Leave 
hereafter  to  the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  hereafter ;  and  do  not  be 
niggardly  now,  from  the  apprehension  that  men  as  wise  as  you  should 
be  profuse  in  times  to  come. 

You  forget,  Brother  Abraham,  that  is  a  vast  art  (where  quarrels 
cannot  be  avoided)  to  turn  public  opinion  in  your  favour  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  enemy  ;  a  vast  privilege  to  feel  that  you  are  in  the 
right,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  :  a  priyilege  which 
makes  you  more  than  a  man,  and  your  antagonist  less ;  and  often 
secures  victory,  by  convincing  him  who  contends,  that  he  must  submit  to 
injustice  if  he  submits  to  defeat.  Open  every  rank  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  to  the  Catholic ;  let  him  purchase  at  the  same  price  as  the  Pro- 
testant (if  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  can  purchase  such  refined 
pleasures)  the  privilege  of  hearing  Lord  Castlereagh  speak  for  three 
hours  ;  keep  his  clergy  from  starving,  soften  some  of  the  most  odious 
powers  of  the  tything-man,  and  you  will  for  ever  lay  this  formidable 
question  to  rest.  But  if  I  am  wrong,  and  you  must  quarrel  at  last, 
Quarrel  upon  just  rather  than  unjust  grounds ;  divide  the  Catholic,  and 
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unite  the  Protestant ;  be  just,  and  your  own  exertions  will  be  more 
formidable  and  their  exertions  less  formidable  ;  be  just,  and  you  will 
take  away  from  their  party  all  the  best  and  wisest  understandings  of 
both  persuasions,  and  knit  them  firmly  to  your  own  cause.  "  Thrice 
is  he  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just ;  "  and  ten  times  as  much  may 
he  be  taxed.  In  the  beginning  of  any  war,  however  destitute  of 
common  sense,  every  mob  will  roar,  and  every  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber address ;  but  if  you  are  engaged  in  a  war  that  is  to  last  for 
years,  and  to  require  important  sacrifices,  take  care  to  make  the  justice 
of  your  case  so  clear  and  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the 
most  illiterate  country  gentleman  who  rides  the  earth.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  be  so  grossly  absurd  as  the  argument  which  says,  I  will  deny  jus- 
tice to  you  now,  because  I  suspect  future  injustice  from  you.  At  this 
rate,  you  may  lock  a  man  up  in  your  stable,  and  refuse  to  let  him  out, 
because  you  suspect  that  he  has  an  intention,  at  some  future  period,  of 
•  robbing  your  hen-roost.  You  may  horsewhip  him  at  Lady-day, 
because  you  believe  he  will  affront  you  at  Midsummer.  You  may 
commit  a  greater  evil,  to  guard  against  a  less  which  is  merely  contin- 
gent, and  may  never  happen.  You  may  do  what  you  have  done  a 
century  ago  in  Ireland,  make  the  Catholics  worse  than  Helots,  because 
you  suspected  that  they  might  hereafter  aspire  to  be  more  than  fellow 
citizens  ;  rendering  their  sufferings  certain  from  your  jealousy,  while 
yours  were  only  doubtful  from  their  ambition  ;  an  ambition  sure  to  be 
excited  by  the  very  measures  which  were  taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  physical  strength  of  the  Catholics  will  not  be  greater  because 
you  give  them  a  share  of  political  power.  You  may  by  these  means 
turn  rebels  into  friends  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  make  rebels  more 
formidable  If  they  taste  of  the  honey  of  lawful  power,  they  will  love 
the  hive  from  whence  they  procure  it ;  if  they  will  struggle  with  us  like 
men  in  the  same  state  for  civil  influence,  we  are  safe.  All  that  I  dread 
is  the  physical  strength  of  four  millions  of  men  combined  with  an  in- 
vading French  army.  If  you  are  to  quarrel  at  last  with  this  enormous 
population,  still  put  it  off  as  long  as  you  can  ;  you  must  gain,  and  can- 
not lose,  by  the  delay.  The  state  of  Europe  cannot  be  worse  ;  the 
ronviction  which  the  Catholics  entertain  of  your  tyranny  and  injustice 
cannot  be  more  alarming,  nor  the  opinions  of  your  own  people  more 
divided.  Time,  which  produces  such  effect  upon  brass  and  marble, 
may  inspire  one  Minister  with  modesty,  and  another  with  compassion  ; 
every  circumstance  may  be  better ;  some  certainly  will  be  so,  none  can 
be  worse ;  and  after  all  the  evil  may  never  happen. 

You  have  got  hold,  I  perceive,  of  all  the  vulgar  English  stories 
respecting  the  hereditary  transmission  of  forfeited  property,  and 
seriously  believe  that  every  Catholic  beggar  wears  the  terriers  of  his 
father's  land  next  his  skin,  and  is  only  waiting  for  better  times  to  cut 
the  throat  of  the  Protestant  possessor,  and  get  drunk  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors.  There  is  one  irresistible  answer  to  this  mistake,  and  that 
is,  that  the  forfeited  lands  are  purchased  indiscriminately  by  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  that  the  Catholic  purchaser  never  objects  to  such 
a  title.  Now  the  land  (so  purchased  by  a  Catholic)  is  either  his  own 
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family  estate,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  you  suppose  him  so  desirous  of 
coming  into  possession,  that  he  resorts  to  the  double  method  of  re- 
bellion and  purchase  ;  if  it  is  not  his  own  family  estate  of  which  he 
becomes  the  purchaser,  you  suppose  him  first  to  purchase,  then  to 
rebel,  in  order  to  defeat  the  purchase.  These  things  may  happen  in 
Ireland ;  but  it  is  totally  impossible  they  can  happen  any  where  else. 
In  fact,  what  land  can  any  man  of  any  sect  purchase  in  Ireland,  but 
forfeited  property  ?  In  all  other  oppressed  countries  which  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  the  rapacity  of  the  conqueror  was  bounded  by  the  terri- 
torial limits  in  which  the  objects  of  his  avarice  were  contained  ;  but 
Ireland  has  been  actually  confiscated  twice  over,  as  a  cat  is  twice 
killed  by  a  wicked  parish  boy. 

I   admit  there  is  a  vast  luxury  in   selecting  a  particular  set  of 
Christians,    and    in    worrying    them    as    a    boy    worries    a    puppy 
dog  ;  it  is  an  amusement  in  which  all  the  young  English  are  brought 
up  from  their  earliest  days.     I  like  the  idea  of  saying  to  men  who  use 
a  different  hassock  from  me,  that  till  they  change  their  hassock,  they 
shall  never  be  Colonels,  Aldermen,  or  Parliament-men.    While  I  am 
gratifying  my  personal  insolence  respecting  religious  forms,  I  fondle 
myself  into  an  idea  that  I  am  religious,  and  that  I  am  doing  my  duty 
in  the  most  exemplary  (as  I  certainly  am  in  the  most  easy)  way.     But 
then,  my  good    Abraham,  this  sport,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  become, 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  a  little  dangerous ;  and  if  we  are  not 
extremely  careful  in  taking  the  amusement,  we  shall  tumble  into  the 
holy  water,  and  be  drowned.    As  it  seems  necessary  to  your  idea  of  an 
established  Church  to  have  somebody  to  worry  and  torment,  suppose 
we  were  to  select  for  this  purpose  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  and  the 
patent  Christians  of  Clapham.     We  shall  by  this  expedient  enjoy  the 
same  opportunity  for  cruelty  and  injustice,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  same  risks  :  we  will  compel  them  to  abjure  vital  clergymen  by  a 
public  test,  to  deny  that  the  said  William  Wilberforce  has  any  power 
of  working  miracles,  touching  for  barrenness  or  any  other  infirmity,  or 
that  he  is  endowed  with  any  preternatural  gift  whatever.     We  will 
swear  them  to  the  doctrine  of  good  works,  compel  them  to  preach 
common  sense,  and  to  hear  it ;  to  frequent  Bishops,  Deans,  and  other 
high  Churchmen  ;  and  to  appear  (once  in  the  quarter  at  the  least)  at 
some  melodrame,  opera,  pantomime,  or  other  light  scenical  represen- 
tation ;  in  short,  we  will  gratify  the  love  of  insolence  and  power  :  we 
will  enjoy  the  old  orthodox  sport  of  witnessing  the  impotent  anger  of 
men  compelled  to  submit  to  civil  degradation,  or  to  sacrifice  their 
notions  of  truth  to  ours .     And  all  this  we  may  do  without  the  slightest 
risk,  because  their   numbers    are    (as    yet)  not    very  considerable. 
Cruelty  and  injustice  must,  of  course,  exist :  but  why  connect  them 
with  danger  ?    Why  torture  a  bull-dog,  when  you  can  get  a  frog  or  a 
rabbit  ?     I  am  sure  my  proposal  will  meet  with  the  most  universal 
approbation.     Do  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  opposition  from  minis- 
ters.    If  it  is  a  case  of  hatred,  we  are  sure  that  one  man  will  defend  it 
by  the  Gospel :  if  it  abridges  human  freedom,  we  know  that  another 
will  find  precedents  for  it  in  the  Revolution. 
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In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  are  we  to  gain  by  suffering  Ireland 
to  be  rode  by  that  faction  which  now  predominates  over  it  ?  Why  are 
we  to  endanger  our  own  Church  and  State,  not  for  500,000  Episcopa- 
lians, but  for  ten  or  twelve  great  Orange  families,  who  have  been  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  that  country  for  these  hundredt/years  last  past  ?  and 
the  folly  of  the  Orangemen*  in  playing  this  game  themselves,  is  almost 
as  absurd  as  ours  in  playing  it  for  them.  They  ought  to  have  the 
sense  to  see  that  their  business  now  is  to  keep  quietly  the  lands  and 
beeves  of  which  the  fathers  of  the  Catholics  were  robbed  in  days  of 
yore  ;  they  must  give  to  their  descendants  the  sop  of  political  power  : 
by  contending  with  them  for  names,  they  will  lose  realities,  and  be 
compelled  to  beg  their  potatoes  in  a  foreign  land,  abhorred  equally  by 
the  English,  who  have  witnessed  their  oppression,  and  by  the  Catholic 
Irish,  who  have  smarted  under  them. 


LETTER  IV. 

THEN  comes  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown  (the  gentleman  who 
danced  f  so  badly  at  the  Court  of  Naples),  and  asks  if  it  is  not  an  ano- 
maly to  educate  men  in  another  religion  than  your  own.  It  certainly 
is  our  duty  to  get  rid  of  error,  and,  above  all,  of  religious  error ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  done  per  saltttm,  or  the  measure  will  miscarry,  like  the 
Queen.  It  may  be  very  easy  to  dance  away  the  royal  embryo  of  a 
great  kingdom ;  but  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  must  look  before  he  leaps, 
when  his  object  is  to  crush  an  opposite  sect  in  religion  ;  false  steps  aid 
the  one  effect,  as  much  as  they  are  fatal  to  the  other  :  it  will  require 
not  only  the  lapse  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown,  but  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
before  the  absurdities  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  laughed  at  as  much 
as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  but  surely,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Catholic 
religion  is  better  than  none  ;  four  millions  of  Catholics  are  better  than 
four  millions  of  wild  beasts  ;  two  hundred  priests  educated  by  our  own 
government  are  better  than  the  same  number  educated  by  the  man 
who  means  to  destroy  us. 

The  whole  sum  now  appropriated  by  Government  to  the  religious 
education  of  four  millions  of  Christians  is  ,£13,000  ;  a  sum  about  one 
hundred  times  as  large  being  appropriated  in  the  same  country  to 
about  one-eighth  part  of  this  number  of  Protestants.  When  it  was 

*  This  remark  begins  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  Ireland.  The  Protestants  hi 
Ireland  are  fast  coming  over  to  the  Catholic  cause. 

•)•  In  the  third  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  in  the  3Oth  of  his  own  age, 
Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown,  then  upon  his  travels,  danced  one  evening  at  the  Court 
of  Naples.  His  dress  was  a  volcano  silk  with  lava  buttons.  Whether  (as  the 
Neapolitan  wits  said)  he  had  studied  dancing  under  St.  Vitus,  or  whethei  David, 
dancing  in  a  linen  vest,  was  his  model,  is  not  known  ;  but  Mr.  Brown  danced  with 
such  inconceivable  alacrity  and  vigour,  that  he  threw  the  Queen  of  Naples  into 
convulsions  of  laughter,  which  terminated  in  a  miscarriage,  and  changed  the 
dynasty  of  the  Neapolitan  throne. 
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proposed  to  raise  this  grant  from  ^8,000  to  ;£  13,000,  its  present 
amount,  this  sum  was  objected  to  by  that  most  indulgent  of  Chris- 
tians, Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  as  enormous  ;  he  himself  having  secured 
for  his  own  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
Master  and  Miss  Percevals,  the  reversionary  sum  of  ,£21,000  a  year 
of  the  public  money,  and  having  just  failed  in  a  desperate  and  rapa- 
cious attempt  to  secure  to  himself  for  life  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  :  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  this  Minister,  after  abusing 
his  predecessors  for  their  impious  bounty  to  the  Catholics,  has  found 
himself  compelled,  ^from  the  apprehension  of  immediate  danger,  to 
grant  the  sum  in  question  ;  thus  dissolving  his  pearl*  in  vinegar,  and 
destroying  all  the  value  of  the  gift  by  the  virulence  and  reluctance  with 
which  it  was  granted. 

I  hear  from  some  persons  in  Parliament,  and  from  others  in  the 
sixpenny  societies  for  debate,  a  great  deal  about  unalterable  laws 
passed  at  the  Revolution.  When  I  hear  any  man  talk  of  an  un- 
alterable law,  the  only  effect  it  produces  upon  me  is  to  convince  me 
that  he  is  an  unalterable  fool.  A  law  passed  when  there  was  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Russia,  Sweden,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  Turkey ;  when 
there  was  a  disputed  succession  ;  when  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
were  won  and  lost  after  ten  years'  hard  fighting ;  when  armies  were 
commanded  by  the  sons  of  kings,  and  campaigns  passed  in  an  inter- 
change of  civil  letters  and  ripe  fruit ;  and  for  these  laws,  when  the 
whole  state  of  the  world  is  completely  changed,  we  are  now,  according 
to  my  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  perish.  It  is  no 
mean  misfortune,  in  times  like  these,  to  be  forced  to  say  anything 
about  such  men  as  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  to  be  reminded  that  we  are 
governed  by  them  ;  but  as  I  am  driven  to  it,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
observing  that  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  my  Lord  Hawkesbury  are 
of  that  complexion  which  always  shrinks  from  the  present  exercise  of 
these  virtues  by  praising  the  splendid  examples  of  them  in  ages  past. 
If  he  had  lived  at  such  periods,  he  would  have  opposed  the  Revolu- 
tion by  praising  the  Reformation,  and  the  Reformation  by  speaking 
handsomely  of  the  Crusades.  He  gratifies  his  natural  antipathy  to 
great  and  courageous  measures  by  playing  off  the  wisdom  and  courage 
which  have  ceased  to  influence  human  affairs  against  that  wisdom  and 
courage  which  living  men  would  employ  for  present  happiness.  Be- 
sides, it  happens  unfortunately  for  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
that  to  the  principal  incapacities  under  which  the  Irish  suffer,  they 
were  subjected  after  that  great  and  glorious  Revolution,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  blessings,  and  his  Lordship  for  the  termina- 
tion of  so  many  periods.  The  Catholics  were  not  excluded  from  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  or  military  commands,  before  the  3d  and 
4th  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  ist  and  2d  of  Queen  Anne. 

If  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  environed  as  they  are  on  every 
side  with  Jenkinsons,  Percevals,  Melvilles,  and  other  perils,  were  to 

*  Perfectly  ready  at  the  same  time  to  follow  the  other  half  of  Cleopatra' 
example,  and  to  swallow  the  solutiou  himself. 
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pray  for  divine  illumination  and  aid,  what  more  could  Providence  in 
its  mercy  do  than  send  them  the  example  of  Scotland  ?  For  what  a 
length  of  years  was  it  attempted  to  compel  the  Scotch  to  change  their 
religion  :  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and  armed  Prebendaries,  were  sent  out 
after  the  Presbyterian  parsons  and  their  congregations.  The  Perce- 
vals  of  those  days  called  for  blood  :  this  call  is  never  made  in  vain, 
and  blood  was  shed  ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  Per- 
cevals  of  those  days,  they  could  not  introduce  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  nor  prevent  that  metaphysical  people  from  going  to  heaven 
their  true  way,  instead  of  our  true  way.  With  a  little  oatmeal  for 
food,  and  a  little  sulphur  for  friction,  allaying  cutaneous  irritation  with 
the  one  hand,  and  holding  his  Calvinistical  creed  in  the  other,  Sawney 
ran  away  to  his  flinty  hills,  sung  his  psalm  out  of  tune  his  own  way, 
and  listened  to  his  sermon  of  two  hours  long,  amid  the  rough  and 
imposing  melancholy  of  the  tallest  thistles.  But  Sawney  brought  up 
his  unbreeched  offspring  in  a  cordial  hatred  of  his  oppressors  ;  and 
Scotland  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  weakness  of  England  then  as 
Ireland  is  at  this  moment.  The  true  and  the  only  remedy. was  applied ; 
the  Scotch  were  suffered  to  worship  God  after  their  own  tiresome 
manner,  without  pain,  penalty,  or  privation.  No  lightning  descended 
from  heaven  :  the  country  was  not  ruined  ;  the  world  is  not  yet  come 
to  an  end  ;  the  dignitaries  who  foretold  all  these  consequences  are 
utterly  forgotten,  and  Scotland  has  ever  since  been  an  increasing 
source  of  strength  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of 
our  empire  over  Ireland  we  are  making  laws  to  transport  a  man  if  he 
is  found  out  of  his  house  after  eight  o'clock  at  night.  That  this  is 
necessary  I  know  too  well  ;  but  tell  me  why  it  is  necessary.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  Greece,  where  the  Turks  are  masters. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  universal  clamour 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  against  the  Union  ?  It  is  now  one 
month  since  1  returned  from  that  country ;  I  have  never  seen  so 
extraordinary,  so  alarming,  and  so  rapid  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
any  people.  Those  who  disliked  the  Union  before  are  quite  furious 
against  it  now  ;  those  who  doubted  doubt  no  more  ;  those  who  were 
friendly  to  it  have  exchanged  that  friendship  for  the  most  rooted  aver- 
sion :  in  the  midst  of  all  this  (which  is  by  far  the  most  alarmin 
symptom),  there  is  the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  Dissenters  to  unite  with  the  Catholics,  irritated  by  the  faith- 
less injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated.  If  this  combination 
does  take  place  (mark  what  I  say  to  you),  you  will  have  meetings  all 
over  Ireland  for  the  cry  of  No  Union  j  that  cry  will  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  blaze  over  every  opposition ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  there  is 
no  use  in  mincing  the  matter;  Ireland  is  gone,  and  the  death-blow  oi 
England  is  struck ;  and  this  event  may  happen  instantly — before  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Hookham  Frere  have  turned  Lord  Howick's  lasl 
speech  into  doggerel  rhyme ;  before  "  the  near  and  dear  relations " 
have  received  another  quarter  of  their  pension,  or  Mr.  Perceval  con- 
ducted the  Curates'  Salary  Bill  safely  to  a  third  reading. — If  the  mine 
of  the  English  people,  cursed  as  they  now  are  with  that  madness  ol 
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religious  dissension  which  has  been  breathed  into  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  private  ambition,  can  be  alarmed  by  any  remembrances,  and 
warned  by  any  events,  they  should  never  forget  how  nearly  Ireland 
was  lost  to  this  country  during  the  American  war  ;  that  it  was  saved 
merely  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  Irish  towards  the  Catholics, 
then  a  much  more  insignificant  and  powerless  body  than  they  now  are. 
The  Catholic  and  the  Dissenter  have  since  combined  together  against 
you.  Last  war,  the  winds,  those  ancient  and  unsubsidised  allies  of 
England  ;  the  winds,  upon  which  English  ministers  depend  as  much 
for  saving  kingdoms  as  washerwomen  do  for  drying  clothes ;  the  winds 
stood  your  friends :  the  French  could  only  get  into  Ireland  in  small 
numbers,  and  the  rebels  were  defeated.  Since  then,  all  the  remaining 
kingdoms  of  Europe  have  been  destroyed  ;  and  the  Irish  see  that 
their  national  independence  is  gone,  without  having  received  any 
single  one  of  those  advantages  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  from 
the  sacrifice.  All  good  things  were  to  flow  from  the  Union ;  they 
have  none  of  them  gained  anything.  Every  man's  pride  is  wounded 
by  it ;  no  man's  interest  is  promoted.  In  the  seventh  year  of  that 
Union,  four  million  Catholics,  lured  by  all  kinds  of  promises  to  yield 
up  the  separate  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  their  country,  are  forced  to 
squabble  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  for  five  thousand 
pounds  with  which  to  educate  their  children  in  their  own  mode  of 
worship ;  he,  the  same  Mr.  Spencer,  having  secured  to  his  own  Pro- 
testant self  a  reversionary  portion  of  the  public  money  amounting  to 
four  times  that  sum.  A  senior  Proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  head  of  a  house,  or  the  examining  Chaplain  to  a  Bishop,  may 
believe  these  things  can  last ;  but  every  man  of  the  world,  whose 
understanding  has  been  exercised  in  the  business  of  life,  must  see  (and 
see  with  a  breaking  heart)  that  they  will  soon  come  to  a  fearful  ter- 
mination. 

Our  conduct  to  Ireland,  during  the  whole  of  this  war,  has  been  that 
of  a  man  who  subscribes  to  hospitals,  weeps  at  charity  sermons,  carries 
out  broth  and  blankets  to  beggars,  and  then  comes  home  and  beats  his 
wife  and  children.  We  had  compassion  for  the  victims  of  all  other 
oppression  and  injustice  except  our  own.  If  Switzerland  was  threat- 
ened, away  went  a  Treasury  Clerk  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  Switzerland ;  large  bags  of  money  were  kept  constantly  under 
sailing  orders ;  upon  the  slightest  demonstration  towards  Naples, 
down  went  Sir  William  Hamilton  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  for  the 
love  of  St.  Januarius  they  would  help  us  off  with  a  little  money  ;  all 
the  arts  of  Machiavel  were  resorted  to  to  persuade  Europe  to  borrow ; 
troops  were  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  save  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant world  ;  the  Pope  himself  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  English 
dragoons  ;  if  the  Grand  Lama  had  been  at  hand,  he  would  have  had 
another ;  every  Catholic  clergyman  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
neither  English  nor  Irish  was  immediately  provided  with  lodging, 
soap,  crucifix,  missal,  chapel-beads,  relics,  and  holy  water  ;  if  Turks 
had  landed,  Turks  would  have  received  an  order  from  the  Treasury 
for  coffee,  opium,  korans,  and  seraglios.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fury 
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of  saving  and  defending,  this  crusade,  for  conscience  and  Christianity, 
there  was  a  universal  agreement  among  all  descriptions  of  people  to 
continue  every  species  of  internal  persecution  ;  to  deny  at  home  every 
just  right  that  had  been  denied  before  ;  to  pummel  poor  Dr.  Abraham 
Rees  and  his  Dissenters;  and  to  treat  the  unhappy  Catholics  of 
Ireland  as  if  their  tongues  were  mute,  their  heels  cloven,  their  nature 
brutal,  and  designedly  subjected  by  Providence  to  their  Orange 
masters. 

How  would  my  admirable  brother,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Plymley, 
like  to  be  marched  to  a  Catholic  chapel,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
sanctified  contents  of  a  pump,  to  hear  a  number  of  false  quantities  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  see  a  number  of  persons  occupied  in  making 
right  angles  upon  the  breast  and  forehead  ?  And  if  all  this  would 
give  you  so  much  pain,  what  right  have  you  to  march  Catholic 
soldiers  to  a  place  of  worship,  where  there  is  no  aspersion,  no  rectan- 
gular gestures,  and  where  they  understand  every  word  they  hear, 
having  first,  in  order  to  get  him  to  enlist,  made  a  solemn  promise  to 
the  contrary  ?  Can  you  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  Catholic  priest 
stops  the  recruiting  in  Ireland,  as  he  is  now  doing  to  a  most  alarming 
degree  ? 

The  late  question  concerning  military  rank  did  not  individually 
affect  the  lowest  persons  of  the  Catholic  persuasion ;  but  do  you 
imagine  they  do  not  sympathise  with  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  their 
superiors  ?  Do  you  think  that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  do  not 
travel  down  from  Lord  Fingal  to  the  most  potatoless  Catholic  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  glory  or  shame  of  the  sect  is  not  felt  by  many 
more  than  these  conditions  personally  and  corporeally  affect?  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  detection  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  matter  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
did  not  affect  every  dabbler  in  public  property  ?  Depend  upon  it  these 
things  were  felt  through  all  the  gradations  of  small  plunderers,  down 
to  him  who  filches  a  pound  of  tobacco  from  the  King's  warehouses ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  acquittal  of  any  noble  and  official  thief 
would  not  fail  to  diffuse  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  over  the 
larcenous  and  burglarious  world.  Observe,  I  do  not  say  because  the 
lower  Catholics  are  affected  by  what  concerns  their  superiors,  that 
they  are  not  affected  by  what  concerns  themselves.  There  is  no 
disguising  the  horrid  truth ;  there  must  be  some  relaxation  with  respect 
to  tithe  :  this  is  the  cruel  and  heart-rending  price  which  must  be  paid 
for  national  preservation.  I  feel  how  little  existence  will  be  worth 
having,  if  any  alteration,  however  slight,  is  made  in  the  property  of 
Irish  rectors ;  I  am  conscious  how  much  such  changes  must  affect 
the  daily  and  hourly  comforts  of  every  Englishman  ;  I  shall  feel  too 
happy  if  they  leave  Europe  untouched,  and  are  not  ultimately  fatal  to 
the  destinies  of  America ;  but  I  am  madly  bent  upon  keeping  foreign 
enemies  out  of  the  British  empire,  and  my  limited  understanding 
presents  me  with  no  other  means  of  effecting  my  object. 

You  talk  of  waiting  till  another  reign,  before  any  alteration  is 
made  ;  a  proposal  full  of  good  sense  and  good  nature,  'if  the  measure 
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in  question  were  to  pull  down  St.  James's  Palace,  or  to  alter  Kew 
Gardens.  Will  Bonaparte  agree  to  put  off  his  intrigues,  and  his 
invasion  of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  I  will  overlook  the  question  of  justice,  and 
finding  the  danger  suspended,  agree  to  the  delay.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  reign  may  last  many  years,  yet  the  delay  of  a  single  session  of 
Parliament  may  be  fatal  ;  but  if  another  year  elapse  without  some 
serious  concession  made  to  the  Catholics,  I  believe,  before  God,  that 
all  future  pledges  and  concessions  will  be  made  in  vain.  I  do  not 
think  that  peace  will  do  you  any  good  under  such  circumstances  :  If 
Bonaparte  give  you  a  respite,  it  will  only  be  to  get  ready  the  gallows 
on  which  he  means  to  hang  you.  The  Catholic  and  the  Dissenter 
can  unite  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  If  they  do,  the  gallows  is  ready ; 
and  your  executioner,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  promises,  will  turn 
you  off  the  next  hour. 

With  every  disposition  to  please  (where  to  please  within  fair  and 
rational  limits  is  a  high  duty),  it  is  impossible  for  public  men  to  be 
long  silent  about  the  Catholics  ;  pressing  evils  are  not  got  rid  of, 
because  they  are  not  talked  of.  A  man  may  command  his  family  to 
say  nothing  more  about  the  stone,  and  surgical  operations  ;  but  the 
ponderous  malice  still  lies  upon  the  nerve,  and  gets  so  big,  that  the 
patient  breaks  his  own  law  of  silence,  clamours  for  the  knife,  and 
expires  under  its  late  operation.  Believe  me,  you  talk  folly,  when  you 
talk  of  suppressing  the  Catholic  question.  I  wish  to  God  the  case 
admitted  of  such  a  remedy ;  bad  as  it  is,  it  does  not  admit  of  it.  If 
the  wants  of  the  Catholics  are  not  heard  in  the  manly  tones  of  Lord 
Grenville,  or  the  servile  drawl  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  they  will  be  heard 
ere  long  in  the  madness  of  mobs,  and  the  conflicts  of  armed  men. 

I  observe,  it  is  now  universally  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  first 
personage  in  the  state  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  measure.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  such  rumours  because  I  hear 
them  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  object  to  such  language,  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Whoever  retains  his  situation  in  the  ministry,  while  the 
incapacities  of  the  Catholics  remain,  is  the  advocate  for  those  incapa- 
cities :  and  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  am  I  to  look  for  responsibility. 
But  waive  this  question  of  the  Catholics,  and  put  a  general  case  : — 
How  is  a  minister  of  this  country  to  act  when  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  his  Sovereign  prevent  the  execution  of  a  measure  deemed  by  him 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  country  ?  His  conduct  is 
quite  clear — he  should  resign.  But  what  is  his  successor  to  do  ? — 
Resign.  But  is  the  King  to  be  left  without  ministers,  and  is  he  in  this 
manner  to  be  compelled  to  act  against  his  own  conscience  ?  Before  I 
answer  this,  pray  tell  me  in  my  turn,  what  better  defence  is  there 
against  the  machinations  of  a  wicked,  or  the  errors  of  a  weak, 
Monarch,  than  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  minister  who  will  lend 
himself  to  vice  and  folly  ?  Every  English  Monarch,  in  such  a  predica- 
ment, would  sacrifice  his  opinions  and  views  to  such  a  clear  expression 
of  the  public  will ;  and  it  is  one  method  in  which  the  Constitution  aims 
at  bringing  about  such  a  sacrifice.  You  may  say,  if  you  please,  the 
ruler  ot  a  state  is  forced  to  give  up  his  object,  when  the  natural  love 
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of  place  and  power  will  tempt  no  one  to  assist  him  in  its  attainment ; 
this  may  be  force ;  but  it  is  force  without  injury,  and  therefore  without 
blame.  I  am  not  to  be  beat  out  of  these  obvious  reasonings,  and 
ancient  constitutional  provisions,  by  the  term  conscience.  There  is 
no  fantasy,  however  wild,  that  a  man  may  not  persuade  himself  that 
he  cherishes  from  motives  of  conscience  ;  eternal  war  against  impious 
France,  or  rebellious  America,  or  Catholic  Spain,  may  in  times  to 
come  be  scruples  of  conscience.  One  English  Monarch  may,  from 
scruples  of  conscience,  wish  to  abolish  every  trait  of  religious  perse- 
cution ;  another  Monarch  may  deem  it  his  absolute  and  indispensable 
duty  to  make  a  slight  provision  for  Dissenters  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England.  So  that  you  see,  Brother  Abraham,  there  are 
cases  where  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  best  arid  most  loyal  subjects 
to  oppose  the  conscientious  scruples  of  their  Sovereign,  still  taking 
care  that  their  actions  were  constitutional,  and  their  modes  respectful. 
Then  you  come  upon  me  with  personal  questions,  and  say  that  no 
such  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  now  under  our  present  gracious 
Sovereign,  of  whose  good  qualities  we  must  be  all  so  well  convinced. 
All  these  sorts  of  discussions  I  beg  leave  to  decline ;  what  I  have 
said  upon  constitutional  topics,  I  mean  of  course  for  general,  not  for 
particular  application.  I  agree  with  you  in  all  the  good  you  have 
said  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  general  dangers  to  the  Constitution,  at  a  moment  when 
we  are  so  completely  exempted  from  their  present  influence.  I  cannot 
finish  this  letter  without  expressing  my  surprise  and  pleasure  at  your 
abuse  of  the  servile  addresses  poured  in  upon  the  Throne ;  nor  can  I 
conceive  a  greater  disgust  to  a  Monarch,  with  a  true  English  heart, 
than  to  see  such  a  question  as  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation  argued, 
not  with  a  reference  to  its  justice  or  importance,  but  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  no  further  consequence  than  as  it  affects  his  own 
private  feelings.  That  these  sentiments  should  be  mine,  is  not 
wonderful  ;  but  how  they  came  to  be  yours,  does,  I  confess,  fill  me 
with  surprise.  Are  you  moved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  Brigade  at 
Antwerp,  and  the  amorous  violence  which  awaits  Mrs.  Plymley  ? 


LETTER  V. 

DEAR  ABRAHAM, — I  never  met  a  parson  in  my  life,  who  did  not 
Consider  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Church  ;  and  yet  it  is  now  just  sixty-four  years  since  bills  of  indemnity 
to  destroy  their  penal  effects,  or,  in  other  words,  to  repeal  them,  have 
been  passed  annually  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Heu  vafum  ignar  mentes. 

These  bulwarks,  without  which  no  clergyman  thinks  he  could  sleep 

with  his  accustomed  soundness,  have  actually  not  been  in  existence 
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since  any  man  now  living  has  taken  holy  orders.  Every  year  the 
Indemnity  Act  pardons  past  breaches  of  these  two  laws,  and  prevents 
any  fresh  actions  of  informers  from  coming  to  a  conclusion  before  the 
period  for  the  next  indemnity  bill  arrives  ;  so  that  these  penalties,  by 
which  alone  the  Church  remains  in  existence,  have  not  had  one  mo- 
ment's operation  for  sixty-four  years.  You  will  say  the  legislature, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  has  reserved  to  itself  the  discretion  of 
suspending  or  not  suspending.  But  had  not  the  legislature  the  right 
of  re-enacting,  if  it  was  necessary  ?  And  now  when  you  have  kept  the 
rod  over  these  people  (with  the  most  scandalous  abuse  of  all  principle,) 
for  sixty-four  years,  and  not  found  it  necessary  to  strike  once,  is  not 
that  the  best  of  all  reasons  why  the  rod  should  be  laid  aside  ?  You 
talk  to  me  of  a  very  valuable  hedge  running  across  your  fields  which 
you  would  not  part  with  on  any  account.  I  go  down,  expecting  to  find 
a  limit  impervious  to  cattle,  and  highly  useful  for  the  preservation  of 
property ;  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  find  that  the  hedge  was  cut 
down  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  every  year  the  shoots  are  clipped 
the  moment  they  appear  above  ground  :  it  appears,  upon  further  en- 
quiry, that  the  hedge  never  ought  to  have  existed  at  all ;  that  it  origi- 
nated in  the  malice  of  antiquated  quarrels,  and  was  cut  down  because 
it  subjected  you  to  vast  inconvenience,  and  broke  up  your  intercourse 
with  a  country  absolutely  necessary  to  your  existence.  If  the  remains 
of  this  hedge  serve  only  to  keep  up  an  irritation  in  your  neighbours, 
and  to  remind  them  of  the  feuds  of  former  times,  good  nature  and  good 
sense  teach  you  that  you  ought  to  grub  it  up,  and  cast  it  into  the  oven. 
This  is  the  exact  state  of  these  two  laws  ;  and  yet  it  is  made  a  great 
argument  against  concession  to  the  Catholics,  that  it  involves  their 
repeal ;  which  is  to  say,  Do  not  make  me  relinquish  a  folly  that  will 
lead  to  my  ruin  ;  because,  if  you  do,  I  must  give  up  other  follies  ten 
times  greater  than  this. 

I  confess,  with  all  our  bulwarks  and  hedges,  it  mortifies  me  to  the 
quick,  to  contrast  with  our  matchless  stupidity,  and  inimitable  folly, 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  upon  the  subject  of  religious  persecution.  At 
the  moment  when  we  are  tearing  the  crucifixes  from  the  necks  of  the 
Catholics,  and  washing  pious  mud  from  the  foreheads  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
at  that  moment  this  man  is  assembling  the  very  Jews  at  Paris,  and 
endeavouring  to  give  them  stability  and  importance.  I  shall  never  be 
reconciled  to  mending  shoes  in  America  ;  but  I  see  it  must  be  my  lot, 
and  I  will  then  take  a  dreadful  revenge  upon  Mr.  Perceval,  if  I  catch 
him  preaching  within  ten  miles  of  me.  I  cannot  for  the  soul  of  me 
conceive  whence  this  man  has  gained  his  notions  of  Christianity  :  he 
has  the  most  evangelical  charity  for  errors  in  arithmetic,  and  the  most 
inveterate  malice  against  errors  in  conscience.  While  he  rages  against 
those  whom  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  he  ought  to  indulge,  he  for- 
gets the  only  instance  of  severity  which  that  Gospel  contains,  and  leaves 
the  jobbers,  contractors,  and  money-changers  at  their  seats,  without  a 
single  stripe. 

You  cannot  imagine,  you  say,  that  England  will  ever  be  ruined  and 
conquered ;  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I  can  find,  but  because  it 
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seems  so  very  odd  it  should  be  ruined  and  conquered.  Alas!  so 
reasoned,  in  their  time,  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Plymleys. 
But  the  English  are  brave:  so  were  all  these  nations.  You  might  get 
together  a  hundred  thousand  men  individually  brave  ;  but  without 
generals  capable  of  commanding  such  a  machine,  it  would  be  as  use- 
less as  a  first-rate  man-of-war  manned  by  Oxford  clergymen  or  Parisian 
shopkeepers.  I  do  not  say  this  to  the  disparagement  of  English 
officers  :  they  have  had  no  means  of  acquiring  experience  ;  but  I  do 
say  it  to  create  alarm  ;  for  we  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  half  alarmed 
enough,  or  to  entertain  that  sense  of  our  danger  which  leads  to  the 
most  obvious  means  of  self-defence.  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry 
in  making  a  gallant  defence  behind  hedge-rows,  and  through  plate- 
racks  and  hen-coops,  highly  as  I  think  of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know 
any  nation  in  Europe  so  likely  to  be  struck  with  the  panic  as  the 
English  ;  and  this  from  their  total  unacquaintance  with  the  science  of 
war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round  ;  cart  mares 
shot;  sows  of  Lord  Somerville's  breed  running  wild  over  the  country  ; 
the  minister  of  the  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts  ;  Mrs. 
Plymley  in  fits.  All  these  scenes  of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has 
seen  three  or  four  times  over  ;  but  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  an 
English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English  ground,  or  a  farm- 
house been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  subjected  to  any  other 
proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and 
orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  lies  in  the 
corner  of  your  parlour  window,  has  contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the 
most  romantic  expectations  of  our  Roman  behaviour.  You  are  per- 
suaded that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge  like  Codes  ;  that 
some  maid  of  honour  will  break  away  from  her  captivity,  and  swim 
over  the  Thames  ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  will  burn  his  capitulating 
hand  ;  and  little  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years'  purchase  for 
Moulsham  Hall,  while  the  French  are  encamped  upon  it.  I  hope 
we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French  do  come  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
I  am  so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English  behaviour  of  these  in- 
valuable persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no  opportunity  may  be  given 
them  for  Roman  valour,  and  for  those  very  un-Roman  pensions  which 
they  would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in  consequence. 
But  whatever  was  our  conduct,  if  every  ploughman  was  as  great  a 
hero  as  he  who  was  called  from  his  oxen  to  save  Rome  from  her 
enemies,  I  should  still  say,  that  at  such  a  crisis  you  want  the  affections 
of  all  your  subjects  in  both  islands  :  there  is  no  spirit  which  you  must 
alienate,  no  art  you  must  avert,  every  man  must  feel  he  has  a  country, 
and  that  there  is  an  urgent  and  pressing  cause  why  he  should  expose 
himself  to  death. 

The  effects  of  penal  laws  in  matters  of  religion  are  never  confined 
to  those  limits  in  which  the  legislature  intended  they  should  be  placed  : 
it  is  not  only  that  I  am  excluded  from  certain  offices  and  dignities 
because  I  am  a  Catholic,  but  the  exclusion  carries  Avith  it  a  certain 
stigma,  which  degrades  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  monopolizing  sect,  and 
the  very  name  of  my  religion  becomes  odious.  These  effects  are  so 
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very  striking  in  England,  that  I  solemnly  believe  blue  and  red  baboons 
to  be  more  popular  here  than  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  ;  they  are 
more  understood,  and  there  is  a  greater  disposition  to  do  something 
for  them.  When  a  country  squire  hears  of  an  ape,  his  first  feeling  is 
to  give  it  nuts  and  apples ;  when  he  hears  of  a  Dissenter,  his  imme- 
diate impulse  is  to  commit  it  to  the  county  jail,  to  shave  its  head,  to 
alter  its  customary  food,  and  to  have  it  privately  whipped.  This  is  no 
caricature,  but  an  accurate  picture  of  national  feelings,  as  they  degrade 
and  endanger  us  at  this  very  moment.  The  Irish  Catholic  gentleman 
would  bear  his  legal  disabilities  with  greater  temper,  if  these  were  all 
he  had  to  bear — if  they  did  not  enable  every  Protestant  cheesemonger 
and  tide-waiter  to  treat  him  with  contempt.  He  is  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  treated  like  a  spiritual  felon,  because, 
in  the  highest  of  all  considerations  hais  led  by  the  noblest  of  all  guides, 
his  own  disinterested  conscience. 

Why  are  nonsense  and  cruelty  a  bit  the  better  because  they  are 
enacted  ?  If  Providence,  which  gives  wine  and  oil,  had  blessed  us  with 
that  tolerant  spirit  which  makes  the  countenance  more  pleasant  and 
the  heart  more  glad  than  these  can  do  ;  if  our  Statute  Book  had  never 
been  defiled  with  such  infamous  laws,  the  sepulchral  Spencer  Perceval 
would  have  been  hauled  through  the  dirtiest  horse-pond  in  H  amp- 
stead,  had  be  ventured  to  propose  them.  But  now  persecution  is  good, 
because  it  exists  ;  every  law  which  originated  in  ignorance  and  malice, 
and  gratifies  the  passions  from  whence  it  sprang,  we  call  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  :  when  such  laws  are  repealed,  they  will  be  cruelty  and 
madness  ;  till  they  are  repealed,  they  are  policy  and  caution. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  with  the  imputation  brought  against  the 
Catholics  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  they  are  enemies  to  liberty. 
I  immediately  turned  to  my  History  of  England,  and  marked  as  an 
historical  error  that  passage  in  which  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  famous  degree  of  the  University  of  Oxford  respect- 
ing passive  obedience,  was  ordered,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  as  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  and  the  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  I  wish,  whatever 
be  the  modesty  of  those  who  impute,  that  the  imputation  was  a  little 
more  true,  the  Catholic  cause  would  not  be  quite  so  desperate  witr 
the  present  Administration.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  hatred  to  liberty 
in  these  poor  devoted  wretches  may  ere  long  appear  more  doubtful 
han  it  is  at  present  to  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  his  Clergy,  inflamed, 
as  they  doubtless  are,  with  classical  examples  of  republican  virtue,  and 
panting,  as  they  always  have  been,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Crown 
within  narrower  and  safer  limits.  What  mistaken  zeal,  to  attempt  to 
connect  one  religion  with  freedom  and  another  with  slavery !  Who  laid 
the  foundations  of  English  liberty  ?  What  was  the  mixed  religion  of 
Switzerland  ?  What  has  the  Protestant  religion  done  for  liberty  in 
Denmark,  in  Sweden,  throughout  the  North  of  Germany,  and  in 
Prussia  ?  The  purest  religion  in  the  world,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  :  for  its  preservation  (so  far  as 
it  is  exercised  without  intruding  upon  the  liberties  of  others)  I  am 
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ready  at  this  moment  to  venture  my  present  life,  and  but  through  that 
religion  I  have  no  hopes  of  any  other ;  yet  I  am  not  forced  to  be  silly 
because  I  am  pious ;  nor  will  I  ever  join  in  eulogiums  on  my  faith 
which  every  man  of  common  reading  and  common  sense  can  so  easily 
refute. 

You  have  either  done  too  much  for  the  Catholics  (worthy  Abraham), 
or  too  little  ;  if  you  had  intended  to  refuse  them  political  power,  you 
should  have  refused  them  civil  rights.  After  you  had  enabled  them  to 
acquire  property,  after  you  had  conceded  to  them  all  that  you  did 
concede  in  '78  and  '93,  the  rest  is  wholly  out  of  your  power :  you  may 
choose  whether  you  will  give  the  rest  in  an  honourable  or  a  disgraceful 
mode,  but  it  is  utterly  out  of  your  power  to  withhold  it. 

In  the  last  year,  land  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  purchased  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  Do  you  think  it 
possible  to  be-Perceval,  and  be-Canning,  and  be-Castlereagh,  such  a 
body  of  men  as  this  out  of  their  common  rights,  and  their  common 
sense  ?  Mr.  George  Canning  may  laugh  and  joke  at  the  idea  of  Pro- 
testant bailiffs  ravishing  Catholic  ladies,  under  the  9th  clause  of  the 
Sunset  Bill ;  but  if  some  better  remedy  be  not  applied  to  the  distrac- 
tions of  Ireland  than  the  jocularity  of  Mr.  Canning,  they  will  soon  put 
an  end  to  his  pension,  and  to  the  pension  of  those  "  near  and  dear 
relatives,"  for  whose  eating,  drinking,  washing,  and  clothing,  every  man 
in  the  United  Kingdoms  now  pays  his  two-pence  or  three-pence  a  year. 
You  may  call  these  observations  coarse,  if  you  please ;  but  I  have  no 
idea  that  the  Sophias  and  Carolines  of  any  man  breathing  are  to  eat 
national  veal,  to  drink  public  tea,  to  wear  Treasury  ribands,  and  then 
that  we  are  to  be  told  that  it  is  coarse  to  animadvert  upon  this  pitiful 
and  eleemosynary  splendour.  If  this  is  right,  why  not  mention  it  ?  If 
it  is  wrong,  why  should  not  he  who  enjoys  the  ease  of  supporting 
his  sisters  in  this  manner  bear  the  shame  of  it  ?  Everybody  seems 
hitherto  to  have  spared  a  man  who  never  spares  anybody. 

As  for  the  enormous  wax  candles,  and  superstitious  mummeries, 
and  painted  jackets  of  the  Catholic  priests,  I  fear  them  not.  Tell  me 
that  the  world  will  return  again  under  the  influence  of  the  smallpox  ; 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  will  hereafter  oppose  the  power  of  the  Court ; 
that  Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  Grattan  will  do  each  of  them  a  mean  and 
dishonourable  action;  that  anybody  who  has  heard  Lord  Redesdale 
speak  once  will  knowingly  and  willingly  hear  him  again ;  that  Lord 
Eldon  has  assented  to  the  fact  of  two  and  two  making  four,  without 
shedding  tears,  or  expressing  the  smallest  doubt  or  scruple  ;  tell  me 
any  other  thing  absurd  or  incredible,  but,  for  the  love  of  common 
sense,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  Popery.  It  is  too  absurd  to  be  reasoned  upon ; 
every  man  feels  it  is  nonsense  when  he  hears  it  stated,  and  so  does 
every  man  while  he  is  stating  it. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  the  friends  to  the  Church  Establishment 

should  entertain  such  a  horror  of  seeing  the  doors  of  Parliament  flung 

open  to  the  Catholics,  and  view  so  passively  the  enjoyment  of  that 

right  by  the  Presbyterians  and  by  every  other  species  of.  Dissenter.  In, 
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their  tenets,  in  their  Church  Government,  in  the  nature  of  their  endow- 
ments, the  Dissenters  are  infinitely  more  distant  from  the  Church  of 
England  than  the  Catholics  are  ;  yet  the  Dissenters  have  never  been 
excluded  from  Parliament.  There  are  45  members  in  one  House,  and 
1 6  in  the  other,  who  always  are  Dissenters.  There  is  no  law  which 
would  prevent  every  member  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  from  being 
Dissenters.  The  Catholics  could  not  bring  into  Parliament  half  the 
number  of  the  Scotch  members  ;  and  yet  one  exclusion  is  of  such 
immense  importance,  because  it  has  taken  place ;  and  the  other  no 
human  being  thinks  of,  because  no  one  is  accustomed  to  it.  I  have 
often  thought,  if  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  excluded  all  persons 
with  red  hair  from  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  throes  and  convul- 
sions it  would  occasion  to  restore  them  to  their  natural  rights.  What 
mobs  and  riots  would  it  produce  !  To  what  infinite  abuse  and  obloquy- 
would  the  capillary  patriot  be  exposed  ;  what  wormwood  would  distil 
from  Mr.  Perceval,  what  froth  would  drop  from  Mr.  Canning  ;  how  (I 
will  not  say  my,  but  our  Lord  Hawkesbury,  for  he  belongs  to  us  all) 
— how  our  Lord  Hawkesbury  would  work  away  about  the  hair  of  King 
William  and  Lord  Somers,  and  the  authors  of  the  great  and  glorious 
Revolution  ;  how  Lord  Eldon  would  appeal  to  the  Deity  and  his  own 
virtues,  and  to  the  hair  of  his  children  :  some  would  say  that  red-haired 
men  were  superstitious ;  some  would  prove  they  were  atheists ;  they 
would  be  petitioned  against  as  the  friends  of  slavery,  and  the  advocates 
for  revolt ;  in  short,  such  a  corruptor  of  the  heart  and  understanding 
is  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that  these  unfortunate  people  (conspired 
against  by  their  fellow-subjects  of  every  complexion),  if  they  did  not 
emigrate  to  countries  where  hair  of  another  colour  was  persecuted, 
would  be  driven  to  the  falsehood  of  perukes,  or  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Tricosian  fluid. 

As  for  the  dangers  of  the  Church  (in  spite  of  the  staggering  events 
which  have  lately  taken  place),  I  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  my  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  common  sense,  and  I  believe  the  Church  to  be 
in  no  danger  at  all ;  but  if  it  is,  that  danger  is  not  from  the  Catholics, 
but  from  the  Methodists,  and  from  that  patent  Christianity  which  has 
been  for  some  time  manufacturing  at  Clapham,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
old  and  admirable  article  prepared  by  the  Church.  I  would  counsel 
my  lords  the  Bishops  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  that  holy  village,  and  its 
vicinity  ;  they  will  find  there  a  zeal  in  making  converts  far  superior  to 
anything  which  exists  among  the  Catholics ;  a  contempt  for  the  great 
mass  of  English  clergy,  much  more  rooted  and  profound  ;  and  a  regular 
fund  to  purchase  livings  for  those  groaning  and  garrulous  gentlemen, 
whom  they  denominate  (by  a  standing  sarcasm  against  the  regular 
Church)  Gospel  preachers,  and  vital  clergymen.  I  am  too  firm  a 
believer  in  the  general  propriety  and  respectability  of  the  English 
clergy,  to  believe  they  have  much  to  fear  either  from  old  nonsense,  or 
from  new ;  but  if  the  Church  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  I 
prefer  that  nonsense  which  is  grown  half  venerable  from  time,  the  force 
of  which  I  have  already  tried  and  baffled,  which  at  least  has  some  ex- 
cuse in  the  dark  and  ignorant  ages  in  which  it  originated.  The  reli- 
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gious  enthusiasm  manufactured  by  living  men  before  my  own  eyes 
disgusts  my  understanding  as  much,  influences  my  imagination  not  at 
all,  and  excites  my  apprehensions  much  more. 

I  may  have  seemed  to  you  to  treat  the  situation  of  public  affairs 
with  some  degree  of  levity  ;  but  I  feel  it  deeply,  and  with  nightly  and 
daily  anguish  ;  because  I  know  Ireland  ;  I  have  known  it  all  my  life  ; 
I  love  it,  and  I  foresee  the  crisis  to  which  it  will  soon  be  exposed.  Who 
can  doubt  but  that  Ireland  will  experience  ultimately  from  France  a 
treatment  to  which  the  conduct  they  have  experienced  from  England  is 
the  love  of  a  parent,  or  a  brother  ?  Who  can  doubt  but  that  five  years 
after  he  has  got  hold  of  the  country,  Ireland  will  be  tossed  away  by 
Bonaparte  as  a  present  to  some  one  of  his  ruffian  generals,  who  will 
knock  the  head  of  Mr.  Keogh  against  the  head  of  Cardinal  Troy,  shoot 
twenty  of  the  most  noisy  blockheads  of  the  Roman  persuasion,  wash 
his  pug-dogs  in  holy  warer,  and  confiscate  the  salt  butter  of  the 
Milesian  republic  to  the  last  tub  ?  But  what  matters  this  ?  or  who  is 
wise  enough  in  Ireland  to  heed  it  ?  or  when  had  common  sense  much 
influence  with  my  poor  dear  Irish  ?  Mr.  Perceval  does  not  know  the 
Irish  ;  but  I  know  them,  and  I  know  that  at  every  rash  and  mad 
hazard,  they  will  break  the  Union,  revenge  their  wounded  pride  and 
their  insulted  religion,  and  fling  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of 
France,  sure  of  dying  in  the  embrace.  And  now  what  means  have  you 
of  guarding  against  this  coming  evil,  upon  which  the  future  happiness 
or  misery  of  every  Englishman  depends  ?  Have  you  a  single  ally  in 
the  whole  world  ?  Is  there  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  French  empire 
where  the  astonishing  resources  of  that  people  can  be  attracted  and 
employed  ?  Have  you  a  ministry  wise  enough  to  comprehend  the 
danger,  manly  enough  to  believe  unpleasant  intelligence,  honest  enough 
to  state  their  apprehensions  at  the  peril  of  their  places  ?  Is  there  any- 
where the  slightest  disposition  to  join  any  measure  of  love,  or  concilia- 
tion, or  hope,  with  that  dreadful  bill  which  the  distractions  of  Ireland 
have  rendered  necessary  ?  At  the  very  moment  that  the  last  Monarchy 
in  Europe  has  fallen,  are  we  not  governed  by  a  man  of  pleasantry,  and 
a  man  of  theology  ?  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  our  empire  over 
Ireland,  have  we  any  memorial  of  ancient  kindness  to  refer  to  ?  any 
people,  any  zeal,  any  country  on  which  we  can  depend  ?  Have  Ave  any 
hope,  but  in  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  tides  of  the  sea  ?  any  prayer 
to  prefer  to  the  Irish,  but  that  they  should  forget  and  forgive  their 
oppressors,  who,  in  the  very  moment  that  they  are  calling  upon  them 
for  their  exertions,  solemnly  assure  them  that  the  oppression  shall  still 
remain  ? 

Abraham,  farewell !  If  I  have  tired  you,  remember  how  often  you 
have  tired  me  and  others.  I  do  not  think  we  really  differ  in  politic} 
so  much  as  you  suppose  ;  or  at  least,  if  we  do,  that  difference  is  in  the 
means,  and  not  in  the  end.  We  both  love  the  Constitution,  respect 
the  King,  and  abhor  the  French.  But  though  you  love  the  Consti- 
tution, you  would  perpetuate  the  abuses  which  have  been  engrafted 
upon  it ;  though  you  respect  the  King,  you  would  confirm  his  scruples 
against  the  Catholics ;  though  you  abhor  the  French,  you  would  open 
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to  them  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  My  method  of  respecting  my  Sove- 
reign is  by  protecting  his  honour,  his  empire,  and  his  lasting  happiness  ; 
I  evince  my  love  of  the  Constitution  by  making  it  the  guardian  of  all 
men's  rights  and  the  source  of  their  freedom  ;  and  I  prove  my 
abhorrence  of  the  French,  by  uniting  against  them  the  disciples  of 
every  church  in  the  only  remaining  nation  in  Europe.  As  for  the  men 
of  whom  I  have  been  compelled  in  this  age  of  mediocrity  to  say  so 
much,  they  cannot  of  themselves  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration, 
to  you,  to  me,  or  to  anybody.  In  a  year  after  their  death  they  will  be 
forgotten  as  completely  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  and  are  now  of  no 
further  importance,  than  as  they  are  the  mere  vehicles  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  common-place  and  mischievous  prejudices  of  the  times  in 
which  they  live. 


LETTER  VI. 

DEAR  ABRAHAM, — What  amuses  me  the  most  is  to  hear  of  the 
indulgences  which  the  Catholics  have  received,  and  their  exorbitance 
in  not  being  satisfied  with  those  indulgences  :  now  if  you  complain  to 
me  that  a  man  is  obtrusive,  and  shameless  in  his  requests,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  him  to  reason,  I  must  first  of  all  hear  the  whole 
of  your  conduct  towards  him ;  for  you  may  have  taken  from  him  so 
much  in  the  first  instance  that,  in  spite  of  a  long  series  of  restitution, 
a  vast  latitude  for  petition  may  still  remain  behind. 

There  is  a  village  (no  matter  where)  in  which  the  inhabitants,  on 
one  day  in  the  year,  sit  down  to  a  dinner  prepared  at  the  common 
expense  :  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  tyranny  (which  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  would  call  the  wisdom  of  the  village  ancestors),  the  inhabitants 
of  three  of  the  streets,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  seized  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fourth  street,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  laid  them 
upon  their  backs,  and  compelled  them  to  look  on  while  the  rest  were 
stuffing  themselves  with  beef  and  beer  ;  the  next  year  the  inhabitants 
of  the  persecuted  street  (though  they  contributed  an  equal  quota  of  the 
expense)  were  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  The  tyranny 
grew  into  a  custom ;  and  (as  the  manner  of  our  nature  is)  it  was 
considered  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties  to  keep  these  poor  fellows 
without  their  annual  dinner ;  the  village  was  so  tenacious  of  this 
practice,  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  resign  it ;  every  enemy  to 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disbeliever  in  Divine  Providence,  and  any 
nefarious  churchwarden  who  wished  to  succeed  in  his  election  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  represent  his  antagonist  as  an  abolitionist,  in 
order  to  frustrate  his  ambition,  endanger  his  life,  and  throw  the  village 
into  a  state  of  the  most  dreadful  commotion.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  obnoxious  street  grew  to  be  so  well  peopled,  and  its  inhabitants  so 
firmly  united,  that  their  oppressors,  more  afraid  of  injustice,  were  more 
disposed  to  be  just.  At  the  next  dinner  they  are  unbound,  the  year 
after  allowed  to  sit  upright,  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water ; 
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till  at  last,  after  a  long  series  of  concessions,  they  are  emboldened  to 
ask,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  and  to  fill  their  bellies  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Forthwith  a  general  cry  of  shame  and  scandal :  "  Ten  years  ago,  were 
you  not  laid  upon  your  backs  ?  Don't  you  remember  what  a  great 
thing  you  thought  it  to  get  a  piece  of  bread  ?  How  thankful  you  were 
for  cheese  parings  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  memorable  asra,  when 
the  lord  of  the  manor  interfered  to  obtain  for  you  a  slice  of  the  public 
pudding  ?  And  now,  with  an  audacity  only  equalled  by  your  ingrati- 
tude, you  have  the  impudence  to  ask  for  knives  and  forks,  and  to 
request,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that  you  may  sit  down  to 
table  with  the  rest,  and  be  indulged  even  with  beef  and  beer  ;  there  are 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  dishes  which  we  have  reserved  for  ourselves  ; 
the  rest  has  been  thrown  open  to  you  in  the  utmost  profusion ;  you 
have  potatoes,  and  carrots,  suet  dumplings,  sops  in  the  pan,  and 
delicious  toast  and  water  in  incredible  quantities.  Beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  and  veal  are  ours  ;  and  if  you  were  not  the  most  restless 
and  dissatisfied  of  human  beings,  you  would  never  think  of  aspiring 
to  enjoy  them." 

Is  not  this,  my  dainty  Abraham,  the  very  nonsense  and  the  very  ' 
insult  which  is  talked  to  and  practised  upon  the  Catholics  ?  You  are 
surprised  that  men  who  have  tasted  of  partial  justice  should  ask  for 
perfect  justice  ;  that  he  who  has  been  robbed  of  coat  and  cloak  will  not 
be  contented  with  the  restitution  of  one  of  his  garments.  He  would  be 
a  very  lazy  blockhead  if  he  were  content,  arid  I  (who,  though  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  have  preserved,  thank  God,  some  sense  of 
justice)  most  earnestly  counsel  these  half-fed  claimants  to  persevere  in 
their  just  demands,  till  they  are  admitted  to  a  more  complete  share  of 
a  dinner  for  which  they  pay  as  much  as  the  others  ;  and  if  they  see  a 
little  attenuated  lawyer  squabbling  at  the  head  of  their  opponents,  let 
them  desire  him  to  empty  his  pockets,  and  to  pull  out  all  the  pieces 
of  duck,  fowl,  and  pudding,  which  he  has  filched  from  the  public  feast, 
to  carry  home  to  his  wife  and  children. 

You  parade  a  great  deal  upon  the  vast  concessions  made  by  this 
country  to  the  Irish  before  the  Union.  I  deny  that  any  voluntary 
concession  was  ever  made  by  England  to  Ireland.  What  did  Ireland 
ever  ask  that  was  granted  ?  What  did  she  ever  demand  that  was  not 
refused?  How  did  she  get  her  Mutiny  Bill— a  limited  Parliament — a 
repeal  of  Poyning's  Law — a  constitution  ?  Not  by  the  concessions  of 
England,  but  by  her  fears.  WThen  Ireland  asked  for  all  these  things 
upon  her  knees,  her  petitions  were  rejected  with  Percevalism  and  con- 
tempt ;  when  she  demanded  them  with  the  voice  of  60,000  armed  men, 
they  were  granted  with  every  mark  of  consternation  and  dismay.  Ask 
of  Lord  Auckland  the  fatal  consequences  of  trifling  with  such  a  people 
as  the  Irish.  He  himself  was  the  organ  of  these  refusals.  As  secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  insolence  and  the  tyranny  of  this  country 
passed  through  his  hands.  Ask  him  if  he  remembers  the  consequences. 
Ask  him  if  he  has  forgotten  that  memorable  evening  when  he  came 
down  booted  and  mantled  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  told 
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the  House  he  was  about  to  set  off  for  Ireland  that  night,  and  declared 
before  God,  if  he  did  not  carry  with  him  a  compliance  with  all  their 
demands,  Ireland  was  for  ever  lost  to  this  country.  The  present 
generation  have  forgotten  this ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  and  I 
know,  hasty  and  undignified  as  the  submission  of  England  then  was, 
that  Lord  Auckland  was  right,  that  the  delay  of  a  single  day  might 
very  probably  have  separated  the  two  people  for  ever.  The  terms 
submission  and  fear  are  galling  terms  when  applied  from  the  lesser 
nation  to  the  greater;  but  it  is  the  plain  historical  truth,  it  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  injustice,  it  is  the  predicament  in  which  every 
country  places  itself  which  leaves  such  a  mass  of  hatred  and  discontent 
by  its  side.  No  empire  is  powerful  enough  to  endure  it ;  it  would 
exhaust  the  strength  of  China,  and  sink  it  with  all  its  mandarins  and 
tea-kettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  By  refusing  them  justice  now 
when  you  are  strong  enough  to  refuse  them  anything  more  than  justice, 
you  will  act  over  again,  with  the  Catholics,  the  same  scene  of  mean 
and  precipitate  submission  which  disgraced  you  before  America,  and 
before  the  volunteers  of  Ireland.  We  shall  live  to  hear  the  Hamp- 
stead  Protestant  pronouncing  such  extravagant  panegyrics  upon  holy 
water,  and  paying  such  fulsome  compliments  to  the  thumbs  and  offals 
of  departed  saints,  that  parties  will  change  sentiments,  and  Lord 
Henry  Petty  and  Sam  Whitbread  take  a  spell  at  No  Popery.  The 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Fox  was  alike  employed  in  teaching  his  country  justice 
when  Ireland  was  weak,  and  dignity  when  Ireland  was  strong.  We 
are  fast  pacing  round  the  same  miserable  circle  of  ruin  and  imbecility. 
Alas  !  where  is  our  guide  ? 

You  say  that  Ireland  is  a  millstone  about  our  necks  ;  that  it  would 
be  better  for  us  if  Ireland  were  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  that  the 
Irish  are  a  nation  of  irreclaimable  savages  and  barbarians.  How 
often  have  I  heard  these  sentiments  fall  from  the  plump  and  thought- 
less squire,  and  from  the  thriving  English  shopkeeper,  who  has  never 
felt  the  rod  of  an  Orange  master  upon  his  back.  Ireland  a  millstone 
about  your  neck  !  Why  is  it  not  a  stone  of  Ajax  in  your  hand  ?  I 
agree  with  you  most  cordially,  that,  governed  as  Ireland  now  is,  it 
would  be  a  vast  accession  of  strength  if  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  to 
rise  and  engulf  her  to-morrow.  At  this  moment,  opposed  as  we  are  to 
all  the  world,  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  containing  five  millions  of  human  creatures,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  solid  advantages  which  could  happen  to  this 
country.  I  doubt  very  much,  in  spite  of  all  the  just  abuse  which  has 
been  lavished  upon  Bonaparte,  whether  there  is  any  one  of  his  con- 
quered countries  tl\e  blotting  out  of  which  would  be  as  beneficial  to 
him  as  the  destruction  of  Ireland  would  be  to  us  :  of  countries  I  speak 
differing  in  language  from  the  French,  little  habituated  to  their  inter- 
course, and  inflamed  with  all  the  resentments  of  a  recently-conquered 
people.  Why  will  you  attribute  the  turbulence  of  our  people  to  any 
cause  but  the  right — to  any  cause  but  your  own  scandalous  oppression  ? 
If  you  tie  your  horse  up  to  a  gate,  and  beat  him  cruelly,  is  he  vicious 
because  he  kicks  you  ?  If  you  have  plagued  and  worried  a  mastiff 
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dog  for  years,  is  he  mad  because  he  flies  at  you  whenever  he  sees  you  ? 
Hatred  is  an  active,  troublesome  passion.  Depend  upon  it,  whole 
nations  have  always  some  reason  for  their  hatred.  Before  you  refer 
the  turbulence  of  the  Irish  to  incurable  defects  in  their  character,  tell 
me  if  you  have  treated  them  as  friends  and  equals  ?  Have  you  pro- 
tected their  commerce  ?  Have  you  respected  their  religion  ?  Have 
you  been  as  anxious  for  their  freedoin  as  your  own  ?  Nothing  of  all 
this.  What  then  ?  Why  you  have  confiscated  the  territorial  surface 
of  the  country  twice  over  :  you  have  massacred  and  exported  her  in- 
habitants -.  you  have  deprived  four-fifths  of  them  of  every  civil  privilege: 
you  have  at  every  period  made  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
slavishly  subordinate  to  your  own  :  and  yet  the  hatred  which  the  Irish 
bear  to  you  is  the  result  of  an  original  turbulence  of  character,  and  of 
a  primitive,  obdurate  wildness,  utterly  incapable  of  civilization.  The 
embroidered  inanities  and  the  sixth-form  effusions  of  Mr.  Canning  arfc 
really  not  powerful  enough  to  make  me  believe  this  ;  nor  is  there  any 
authority  on  earth  (always  excepting  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church) 
which  could  make  it  credible  to  me.  I  am  sick  of  Mr.  Canning. 
There  is  not  a  "  ha'porth  of  bread  to  all  this  sugar  and  sack."  I  love 
not  the  cretaceous  and  incredible  countenance  of  his  colleague.  The 
only  opinion  in  which  I  agree  with  these  two  gentlemen  is  that  which 
they  entertain  of  each  other.  I  am  sure  that  the  insolence  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  unbalanced  accounts  of  Melville,  were  far  better  than  the 
perils  of  this  new  ignorance  : — 

Nonne  fuit  satius,  ristes  Amaryllidis  iras 
Atque  superba  pati  fastidia  ?  nonne  Menalcan  ? 
Quamvis  ille  niger  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  profound  peace,  the  secret  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  which  the  destruction  of  Ireland  is  resolved  upon, 
induce  you  to  rob  the  Danes  of  their  fleet.  After  the  expedition  sailed 
comes  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  containing  no  article,*  public  or  private, 
alluding  to  Ireland.  The  state  of  the  world,  you  tell  me,  justified  us 
in  doing  this.  Just  God  !  do  we  think  only  of  the  state  of  the  world 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  for  robbery,  for  murder,  and  for  plunder ; 
and  do  we  forget  the  state  of  the  world  when  we  are  called  upon  to  be 
wise,  and  good,  and  just  ?  Does  the  state  of  the  world  never  remind 
us  that  we  have  four  millions  of  subjects  whose  injuries  we  ought  to 
atone  for,  and  whose  affections  we  ought  to  conciliate  ?  Does  the 
state  of  the  world  never  warn  us  to  lay  aside  our  infernal  bigotry,  and 
to  arm  every  man  who  acknowledges  a  God  and  can  grasp  a  sword  ? 
Did  it  never  occur  to  this  administration  that  they  might  virtuously 
get  hold  of  a  force  ten  times  greater  than  the  force  of  the  Danish 
fleet  ?  Was  there  no  other  way  of  protecting  Ireland  but  by  bringing 
eternal  shame  upon  Great  Britain,  and  by  making  the  earth  a  den  of 
robbers  ?  See  what  the  men  whom  you  have  supplanted  would  have 
done.  They  would  have  rendered  the  invasion  of  Ireland  impossible, 


*  This  is  now  completely  confessed  to  be  the  case  by  ministers. 
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by  restoring  to  the  Catholics  their  long-lost  rights  :  they  would  have 
acted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  French  would  neither  have  wished  for 
invasion  nor  dared  to  attempt  it :  they  would  have  increased  the  per- 
manent strength  of  the  country  while  they  preserved  its  reputation 
unsullied.  Nothing  of  this  kind  your  friends  have  done,  because  they 
are  solemnly  pledged  to  do  nothing  of  this,  kind ;  because,  to  tolerate  all 
religions,  and  to  equalize  civil  rights  to  all  sects,  is  to  oppose  some  of 
the  worst  passions  of  our  nature — to  plunder  and  to  oppress  is  to 
gratify  them  all.  They  wanted  the  huzzas  of  mobs,  and  they  have  for 
ever  blasted  the  fame  of  England  to  obtain  them.  Were  the  fleets  of 
Holland,  France,  and  Spain  destroyed  by  larceny  ?  You  resisted  the 
power  of  150  sail  of  the  line  by  sheer  courage,  and  violated  every 
principle  of  morals  from  the  dread  of  15  hulks,  while  the  expedition 
itself  cost  you  three  times  more  than  the  value  of  the  larcenous  matter 
brought  away.  The  French  trample  on  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
not  for  old  cordage,  but  for  kingdoms,  and  always  take  care  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  crimes.  We  contrive,  under  the  present  administration, 
to  unite  moral  with  intellectual  deficiency,  and  to  grow  weaker  and 
worse  by  the  same  action.  If  they  had  any  evidence  of  the  intended 
hostility  of  the  Danes,  why  was  it  not  produced  ?  Why  have  thf» 
nations  of  Europe  been  allowed  to  feel  an  indignation  against  thte 
country  beyond  the  reach  of  all  subsequent  information  ?  Are  these 
times,  do  you  imagine,  when  we  can  trifle  with  a  year  of  universal 
hatred,  dally  with  the  curses  of  Europe,  and  then  regain  a  lost  cha- 
racter at  pleasure,  by  the  parliamentary  perspirations  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  or  the  solemn  asseveration's  of  the  pecuniary  Rose  ?  Believe 
me,  Abraham,  it  is  not  under  such  ministers  as  these  that  the  dexterity 
of  honest  Englishmen  will  ever  equal  the  dexterity  of  French  knaves  ; 
it  is  not  in  their  presence  that  the  serpent  of  Moses  will  ever  swallow 
up  the  serpents  of  the  magician. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  says  that  nothing  is  to  be  granted  to  the  Catho- 
lics from  fear.  What !  not  even  justice  ?  Why  not  ?  There  are  four 
millions  of  disaffected  people  within  twenty  miles  of  your  own  coast. 
I  fairly  confess,  that  the  dread  which  I  have  of  their  physical  power  is 
with  me  a  very  strong  motive  for  listening  to  their  claims.  To  talk  of 
not  acting  from  fear  is  mere  parliamentary  cant.  From  what  motive 
but  fear,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  have  all  the  improvements  in  our 
constitution  proceeded  ?  I  question  if  any  justice  has  ever  been  done 
to  large  masses  of  mankind  from  any  other  motive.  By  what  other 
motives  can  the  plunderers  of  the  Baltic  suppose  nations  to  be  governed 
in  their  intercourse  -with  each  other  ?  If  I  say,  Give  this  people  what 
they  ask  because  it  is  just,  do  you  think  I  should  get  ten  people  to 
listen  to  me  ?  Would  not  the  lesser  of  the  two  Jenkinsons  be  the 
first  to  treat  me  with  contempt  ?  The  only  true  way  to  make  the  mass 
of  mankind  see  the  beauty  of  justice,  is  by  showing  to  them,  in  pretty 
plain  terms,  the  consequences  of  injustice.  If  any  body  of  French 
troops  land  in  Ireland,  the  whole  population  of  that  country  will  rise 
against  you  to  a  man,  and  you  could  not  possibly  survive  such  an 
event  three  years.  Such,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  do  I  believe  to 
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be  the  present  state  of  that  country ;  and  so  far  does  it  appear  to  me 
to  be  impolitic  and  unstatesman-like  to  concede  anything  to  such  a 
danger,  that  if  the  Catholics,  in  addition  to  their  present  just  demands, 
were  to  petition  for  the  perpetual  removal  of  the  said  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  from  his  Majesty's  councils,  I  think,  whatever  might  be  the 
effect  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  however  it  might  retard  our 
own  individual  destruction,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be 
instantly  complied  with.  Canning's  crocodile  tears  should  not  move 
me  ;  the  hoops  of  the  maids  of  honour  should  not  hide  him.  I  would 
tear  him  from  the  banisters  of  the  back  stairs,  and  plunge  him  in  the 
fishy  fumes  of  the  dirtiest  of  all  his  Cinque  Ports. 


LETTER  VII. 

DEAR  ABRAHAM, — In  the  correspondence  which  is  passing  between 
us,  you  are  perpetually  alluding  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  ;  and  in 
answer  to  the  dangers  of  Ireland,  which  I  am  pressing  upon  your 
notice,  you  have  nothing  to  urge  but  the  confidence  which  you  repose 
in  the  discretion  and  sound  sense  of  this  gentleman.*  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  have  listened  to  him  long  and  often,  with  the  greatest  attention  ; 
I  have  used  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  take  a  fair  measure  of 
him,  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  hear  him  upon  any  arduous 
topic  without  perceiving  that  he  is  eminently  deficient  in  those  solid 
and  serious  qualities  upon  which,  and  upon  which  alone,  the  confidence 
of  a  great  country  can  properly  repose.  He  sweats,  and  labours,  and 
works  for  sense,  and  Mr.  Ellis  seems  always  to  think  it  is  coming,  but 
it  does  not  come  ;  the  machine  can't  draw  up  what  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  spring  ;  Providence  has  made  him  a  light,  jesting,  paragraph- 
writing  man,  and  that  he  will  remain  to  his  dying  day.  When  he  is 
jocular  he  is  strong,  when  he  is  serious  he  is  like  Samson  in  a  wig : 
any  ordinary  person  is  a  match  for  him  :  a  song,  an  ironical  letter,  a 
burlesque  ode,  an  attack  in  the  Newspaper  upon  Nicoll's  eye,  a  smart 
speech  of  twenty  minutes,  full  of  gross  misrepresentations  and  clever 
turns,  excellent  language,  a  spirited  manner,  lucky  quotation,  success 
in  provoking  dull  men,  some  half  information  picked  up  in  Pall  Mall 
in  the  morning ;  these  are  your  friend's  natural  weapons ;  all  these 
things  he  can  do  :  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly  great ;  nay,  I  will  be 
just,  and  go  still  further,  if  he  would  confine  himself  to  these  things, 
and  consider  \hefacete  and  the  playful  to  be  the  basis  of  his  character, 
he  would,  for  that  species  of  man,  be  universally  regarded  as  a  person 

*  The  attack  upon  virtue  and  morals  in  the  debate  upon  Copenhagen  is  brought 
forward  with  great  ostentation  by  this  gentleman's  friends.  But  is  Harlequin  less 
Harlequin  because  he  acts  well  ?  I  was  present :  he  leaped  about,  touched  facts 
with  his  wand,  turned  yes  into  no,  and  no  into  yes  :  it  was  a  pantomime  well 
played,  but  a  pantomime  :  Harlequin  deserves  higher  wages  than  he  did  tsvo 
years  ago :  is  he  therefore  fit  for  serious  parts  ? 
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of  a  very  good  understanding  ;  call  him  a  legislator,  a  reasoner,  and 
the  conductor  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
absurd  as  if  a  butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to  make  honey.  That  he  is 
an  extraordinary  writer  of  small  poetry,  and  a  diner  out  of  the  highest 
lustre,  I  do  most  readily  admit.  After  George  Selwyn,  and  perhaps 
Tickell,  there  has  been  no  such  man  for  this  half  century.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  is  a  gentleman,  a  respectable  as  well  as  a  highly 
agreeable  man  in  private  life ;  but  you  may  as  well  feed  me  with 
decayed  potatoes  as  console  me  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  by  the 
resources  of  his  sense  and  his  discretion.  It  is  only  the  public  situ- 
ation which  this  gentleman  holds  which  entitles  me  or  induces  me  to 
say  so  much  about  him.  He  is  a  fly  in  amber,  nobody  cares  about  the 
fly  ;  the  only  question  is,  How  the  Devil  did  it  get  there  ?  Nor  do  I 
attack  him  for  the  love  of  glory,  but  from  the  love  of  utility,  as  a 
burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutch  dyke,  for  fear  it  should  flood 
a  province. 

The  friends  of  the  Catholic  question  are,  I  observe,  extremely 
embarrassed  in  arguing  when  they  come  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  As  for  me,  I  shall  go  straight  forward  to  my  object,  and 
state  what  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Ireland,  to  be  the  plain  truth.  Of  the  great  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
prietors, and  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  there  may  be  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  who  would  follow  the  fortunes  of  England  at  all  events  :  there 
is  another  set  of  men  who,  thoroughly  detesting  this  country,  have  too 
much  property  and  too  much  character  to  lose,  not  to  wait  for  some 
very  favourable  event  before  they  show  themselves  ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  Catholic  population,  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  French 
force  in  that  country,  would  rise  upon  you  to  a  man.  It  is  the  most 
mistaken  policy  to  conceal  the  plain  truth.  There  is  no  loyalty  among 
the  Catholics  :  they  detest  you  as  their  worst  oppressors,  and  they  will 
continue  to  detest  you  till  you  remove  the  cause  of  their  hatred.  It  is 
in  your  power  in  six  months'  time  to  produce  a  total  revolution  of 
opinions  among  this  people  ;  and  in  some  future  letter  I  will  show 
you  that  this  is  clearly  the  case.  At  present,  see  what  a  dreadful  state 
Ireland  is  in.  The  common  toast  among  the  low  Irish  is,  the  feast  of 
the  passovcr.  Some  allusion  to  Bonaparte,  in  a  play  lately  acted  at 
Dublin,  produced  thunders  of  applause  from  the  pit  and  the  galleries  ; 
and  a  politician  should  not  be  inattentive  to  the  public  feelings 
expressed  in  theatres.  Mr.  Perceval  thinks  he  has  disarmed  the  Irish  : 
he  has  no  more  disarmed  the  Irish  than  he  has  resigned  a  shilling  of 
his  own  public  emoluments.  An  Irish  *  peasant  fills  the  barrel  of  his 
gun  full  of  tow  dipped  in  oil,  butters  up  the  lock,  buries  it  in  a  bog,  and 
allows  the  Orange  bloodhound  to  ransack  his  cottage  at  pleasure.  Be 
just  and  kind  to  the  Irish,  and  you  will  indeed  disarm  them  ;  rescue 
them  from  the  degraded  servitude  in  which  they  are  held  by  a  handful 


*  No  man  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Irish,  can  tell  to  what  a 
curious  extent  this  concealment  of  arms  is  carried.  I  have  stated  the  exact  mode 
in  which  it  is  done. 
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of  their  own  countrymen,  and  you  will  add  four  millions  of  brave  and 
affectionate  men  to  your  strength.  Nightly  visits,  Protestant  inspectors, 
licenses  to  possess  a  pistol,  or  a  knife  and  fork,  the  odious  vigour  of  the 
evangelical  Perceval — acts  of  Parliament,  drawn  up  by  some  English 
attorney,  to  save  you  from  the  hatred  of  four  millions  of  people— the 
guarding  yourselves  from  universal  disaffection  by  a  police  ;  a  confi- 
dence in  the  little  cunning  of  Bow  Street,  when  you  might  rest  your 
security  upon  the  eternal  basis  of  the  best  feelings  :  this  is  the  meanness 
and  madness  to  which  nations  are  reduced  when  they  lose  sight  of  the 
first  elements  of  justice,  without  which  a  country  can  be  no  more 
secure  than  it  can  be  healthy  without  air.  I  sicken  at  such  policy  and 
such  men.  The  fact  is,  the  Ministers  know  nothing  about  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Perceval  sees  a  few  clergymen,  Lord  Castlereagh 
a  few  general  officers,  who  take  care,  of  course,  to  report  what  is 
pleasant  rather  than  what  is  true.  As  for  the  joyous  and  lepid  consul, 
he  jokes  upon  neutral  flags  and  frauds,  jokes  upon  Irish  rebels,  jokes 
upon  northern  and  western  and  southern  foes,  and  gives  himself  no 
trouble  upon  any  subject :  nor  is  the  mediocrity  of  the  idolatrous 
deputy  of  the  slightest  use.  Dissolved  in  grins,  he  reads  no  memorials 
upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  listens  to  no  reports,  asks  no  questions,  and 
is  the 

"  Bourn  from  whom  no  traveller  returns.  '• 

The  danger  of  an  immediate  insurrection  is  now,  I  believe,  *  blown 
over.  You  have  so  strong  an  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  are 
become  so  much  more  cunning  from  the  last  insurrection,  that  you  may 
perhaps  be  tolerably  secure  just  at  present  from  that  evil :  but  are  you 
secure  from  the  efforts  which  the  French  may  make  to  throw  a  body 
of  troops  into  Ireland  ?  and  do  you  consider  that  event  to  be  difficult 
and  improbable  ?  From  Brest  Harbour  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  you  have 
above  three  thousand  miles  of  hostile  sea  coast,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  harbours  quite  capable  of  containing  a  sufficient  force  for 
the  powerful  invasion  of  Ireland.  The  nearest  of  these  harbours  is 
not  two  days'  sail  from  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  fair  leading 
wind ;  and  the  furthest  not  ten.  Five  ships  of  the  line,  for  so 
very  short  a  passage,  might  carry  five  or  six  thousand  troops  with 
cannon  and  ammunition;  and  Ireland  presents  to  their  attack  a 
southern  coast  of  more  than  500  miles,  abounding  in  deep  bays, 
admirable  harbours,  and  disaffected  inhabitants.  Your  blockading 
ships  may  be  forced  to  come  home  for  provisions  and  repairs,  or  they 
may  be  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  compelled  to  bear  away  for 
their  own  coast; — and  you  will  observe,  that  the  very  same  wind 
which  locks  you  up  in  the  British  Channel,  when  you  are  got  there,  is 
evidently  favourable  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  And  yet  this  is 
called  Government,  and  the  people  huzza  Mr.  Perceval  for  continuing 

*  I  know  too  much,  however,  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  not  to  speak  tremblingly 
about  this.  1  hope  to  God  I  am  right. 
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to  expose  his  country  day  after  day  to  such  tremendous  perils  as  these  ; 
cursing  the  men  who  would  have  given  up  a  question  in  theology  to 
have  saved  us  from  such  a  risk.  The  British  empire  at  this  moment 
is  in  the  state  of  a  peach-blossom — if  the  wind  blows  gently  from  one 
quarter,  it  survives;  if  furiously  from  the  other,  it  perishes.  A  stiff 
breeze  may  set  in  from  the  north,  the  Rochefort  squadron  will  be 
;aken,  and  the  Minister  will  be  the  most  holy  of  men  :  if  it  comes  from 
some  other  point,  Ireland  is  gone ;  we  curse  ourselves  as  a  set  of 
monastic  madmen,  and  call  out  for  the  unavailing  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Perceval's  head.  Such  a  state  of  political  existence  is  scarcely  credible  ; 
it  is  the  action  of  a  mad  young  fool  standing  upon  one  foot,  and  peeping 
down  the  crater  of  Mount  ^Etna,  not  the  conduct  of  a  wise  imd  sober 
people  deciding  upon  their  best  and  dearest  interests :  and  in  the 
name,  the  much-injured  name,  of  heaven,  what  is  it  all  for  that  we 
expose  ourselves  to  these  dangers?  Is  it  that  we  may  sell  more 
muslin  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  acquire  more  territory  ?  Is  it  that  we  may 
strengthen  what  we  have  already  acquired  ?  No  ;  nothing  of  all  this  ; 
but  that  one  set  of  Irishmen  may  torture  another  set  of  Irishmen — that 
Sir  Phelim  O'Callaghan  may  continue  to  whip  Sir  Toby  M'Tackle,  his 
next  door  neighbour,  and  continue  to  ravish  his  Catholic  daughters  ; 
and  these  are  the  measures  which  the  honest  and  consistent  Secretary 
supports  ;  and  this  is  the  Secretary  whose  genius  in  the  estimation  of 
Brother  Abraham  is  to  extinguish  the  genius  of  Bonaparte.  Pompey 
was  killed  by  a  slave,  Goliath  smitten  by  a  stripling,  Pyrrhus  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman  ;  tremble,  thou  great  Gaul,  from  whose  head 
an  armed  Minerva  leaps  forth  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  tremble,  thou 
scourge  of  God,  a  pleasant  man  is  come  out  against  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  laid  low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and  he  shall  talk  his  pleasant 
talk  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  no  more  ! 

You  tell  me,  in  spite  of  all  this  parade  of  sea  coast,  Bonaparte 
has  neither  ships  nor  sailors  :  but  this  is  a  mistake.  He  has  not 
ships  and  sailors  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  Great  Britain, 
but  there  remains  quite  sufficient  of  the  navies  of  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  for  these  short  excursions  and  invasions.  Do 
you  think,  too,  that  Bonaparte  does  not  add  to  his  navy  every  year? 
Do  you  suppose,  with  all  Europe  at  his  feet,  that  he  can  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  timber,  and  that  money  will  not  procure  for  him 
any  quantity  of  naval  stores  he  may  want  ?  The  mere  machine,  the 
empty  ship,  he  can  build  as  well,  and  as  quickly,  as  you  can  ;  and 
though  he  may  not  find  enough  of  practised  sailors  to  man  large  fighting 
fleets— it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  he  can  want  sailors  for 
such  sort  of  purposes  as  1  have  stated.  He  is  at  present  the  despotic 
monarch  of  above  twenty  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  yet  you 
suppose  he  cannot  procure  sailors  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  Believe, 
if  you  please,  that  such  a  fleet  met  at  sea  by  any  number  of  our  ships 
at  all  comparable  to  them  in  point  of  force,  would  be  immediately  taken, 
let  it  be  so  ;  I  count  nothing  upon  their  power  of  resistance,  only  upon 
their  power  of  escaping  unobserved.  If  experience  has  taught  us  any 
thing,  it  is  the  impossibility  of  perpetual  blockades.  The  instances 
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are  innumerable,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  where  whole  fleets 
have  sailed  in  and  out  of  harbour,  in  spite  of  every  vigilance  used  to 
prevent  it.  I  shall  only  mention  those  cases  where  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned. In  December,  1796,  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  ten  transports, 
reached  Bantry  Bay  from  Brest,  without  having  seen  an  English  ship 
in  their  passage.  It  blew  a  storm  when  they  were  off  shore,  and 
therefore  England  still  continues  to  be  an  independent  kingdom. 
You  will  observe  that  at  the  very  time  the  French  fleet  sailed  out 
of  Brest  Harbour,  Admiral  Colpoys  was  cruising  off  there  with  a 
powerful  squadron,  and  still,  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
weather,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  French  from  coming  out. 
During  the  time  that  Admiral  Colpoys  was  cruising  off  Brest,  Admiral 
Richery,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  passed  him,  and  got  safe  into  the 
harbour.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  French  squadron  was  lying 
in  Bantry  Bay,  Lord  Bridport  with  his  fleet  was  locked  up  by  a  foul 
wind  in  the  Channel,  and  for  several  days  could  not  stir  to  the 
assistance  of  Ireland.  Admiral  Colpoys,  totally  unable  to  find  the 
French  fleet,  came  home.  Lord  Bridport,  at  the  change  of  the  wind, 
cruised  for  them  in  vain,  and  they  got  safe  back  to  Brest,  without 
having  seen  a  single  one  of  those  floating  bulwarks,  the  possession  of 
which  we  believe  will  enable  us  with  impunity  to  set  justice  and 
common  sense  at  defiance.  Such  is  the  miserable  and  precarious 
state  of  an  anemocracy,  of  a  people  who  put  their  trust  in  hurricanes, 
and  are  governed  by  wind.  In  August,  1798,  three  forty-gun  frigates 
landed  noo  men  under  Humbert,  making  the  passage  from  Rochelle 
to  Killala  without  seeing  any  English  ship.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  four  French  frigates  anchored  in  Killala  Bay  with  2000  troops  ; 
and  though  they  did  not  land  their  troops,  they  returned  to  France  in 
safety.  In  the  same  month,  a  line-of-battle  ship,  eight  stout  frigates, 
and  a  brig,  all  full  of  troops  and  stores,  reached  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  were  fortunately,  in  sight  of  land,  destroyed,  after  an  obstinate 
engagement,  by  Sir  John  Warren. 

If  you  despise  the  little  troop  which,  in  these  numerous  experiments, 
did  make  good  its  landing,  take  with  you,  if  you  please,  this  flrt/cis  of 
its  exploits  :  eleven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  a  soldier  raised 
from  the  ranks,  put  to  rout  a  select  army  of  6000  men,  commanded  by 
General  Lake,  seized  their  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores,  advanced 
150  miles  into  a  country  containing  an  armed  force  of  150,000  men, 
and  at  last  surrendered  to  the  Viceroy,  an  experienced  general,  gravely 
and  cautiously  advancing  at  the  head  of  all  his  chivalry  and  of  an 
immense  army  to  oppose  him.  You  must  excuse  these  details  about 
Ireland,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  all  other  subjects  the  most 
important.  If  we  conciliate  Ireland,  we  can  do  nothing  amiss  ;  if  we 
do  not,  we  can  do  nothing  well.  If  Ireland  was  friendly,  we  might 
equally  set  at  defiance  the  talents  of  Bonaparte  and  the  blunders  of 
his  rival,  Mr.  Canning  ;  we  could  then  support  the  ruinous  and  silly 
bustle  of  our  useless  expeditions,  and  the  almost  incredible  ignorance 
of  our  commercial  orders  in  council.  Let  the  present  administration 
give  up  but  this  one  point,  and  there  is  nothing  which  I  would  not 
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consent  to  grant  them.  Mr.  Perceval  shall  have  full  liberty  to  insult 
the  tomb  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  torment  every  eminent  Dissenter  in. 
Great  Britain  ;  Lord  Camden  shall  have  large  boxes  of  plums  ;  Mr. 
Rose  receive  permission  to  prefix  to  his  name  the  appellative  of 
virtuous  ;  and  to  the  Viscount  Castlereagh  a  round  sum  of  ready 
money  shall  be  well  and  truly  paid  into  his  hand.  Lastly,  what  remains' 
to  Mr.  George  Canning,  but  that  he  ride  up  and  down  Pall  Mall 
glorious  upon  a  white  horse,  and  that  they  cry  out  before  him,  Thus 
shall  it  be  done  to  the  statesman  who  hath  written  "  The  Needy 
Knife-Grinder,"  and  the  German  play  ?  Adieu  only  for  the  present  ; 
you  shall  soon  hear  from  me  again ;  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
cannot  long  be  silent. 


LETTER  VIII. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  Ireland  is 
not  bigger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  more  consequence  than 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  ;  and  yet  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe,  from 
the  general  supineness  which  prevails  here  respecting  the  dangerous 
state  of  that  country,  that  such  is  the  rank  which  it  holds  in  our 
statistical  tables.  I  have  been  writing  to  you  a  great  deal  about 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  state  to  you  concisely 
the  nature  and  resources  of  the  country  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
our  long  and  strange  correspondence.  There  were  returned,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  to  the  hearth  tax,  in  1791,  701,102*  houses, 
which  Mr.  Newenham  shows  from  unquestionable  documents  to  be 
nearly  80,000  below  the  real  number  of  houses  in  that  country.  There 
are  27,457  square  English  miles  in  Ireland,f  and  more  than  five 
millions  of  people. 

By  the  last  survey  it  appears  that  the  inhabited  houses  in  England 
and  Wales  amount  to  1,574,902,  and  the  population  to  9,343,578, 
•which  gives  an  average  of  5^  to  each  house,  in  a  country  where  the 
density  of  population  is  certainly  less  considerable  than  in  Ireland. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  two-fifths  of  the  army  and  navy  are 
Irishmen,  at  periods  when  political  disaffection  does  not  avert  the 
Catholics  from  the  service.  The  current  value  of  Irish  exports  in 
1807  was  ^9,314,854  173.  7d. ;  a  state  of  commerce  about  equal  to  the 
commerce  of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
tonnage  of  ships  entered  inward  and  cleared  outward  in  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  in  1807,  amounted  to  1,567,430  tons.  The  quantity  of  home 
spirits  exported  amounted  to  10,284  gallons  in  1796,  and  to  930,800 
gallons  in  1804.  Of  the  exports  which  I  have  stated,  provisions 
amounted  to  four  millions,  and  linen  to  about  four  millions  and  a  half. 

*  The  checks  to  population  were  very  trifling  from  the  rebellion.  It  lasted  two 
months  :  of  his  Majesty's  Irish  forces  there  perished  about  1600 :  of  the  rebels 
11,000  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  2000  hanged  or  exported  :  400  loyal  persons 
were  assassinated. 

f  In  England,  49,450. 
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There  was  exported  from   Ireland,  upon  an  average  of  two   years 
ending  in  January,  1804,  591,274  barrels  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat ; 
and  by  weight  910,848  cwts.  of  flour,  oatmeal,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat. 
The  amount  of  butter  exported  in  1804,  from  Ireland,  was  worth,  in 
money,  ,£1,704,680  sterling.     The  importation  of  ale  and  beer,  from 
the  immense  manufactures  now  carrying  on  of  these  articles,  was 
diminished  to  3209  barrels,  in  the  year  1804,  from  111,920  barrels, 
which  was  the  average  importation  per  annum,  taking  from  three 
years  ending  in    1792  ;    and  at  present  there  is  an  export   trade  of 
porter.    On  an  average  of  .three  years,  ending  March,  1783,  there  were 
imported  into  Ireland,  of  cotton  wool,  3326  cwts,,  of  cotton  yarn, 
5405  Ibs. ;  but  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  January,  1803, 
there  were  imported,  of  the  first  article,  13,159  cwts.,  and  of  the  latter, 
628,406  Ibs.      It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  manufacture  more 
flourishing.      The  export  of  linen  has  increased  in    Ireland    from 
17,776,862  yards,  the  average  in  1770,  to  43,534,971  yards,  the  amount 
in  1805.     The  tillage  of  Ireland  has  more  than  trebled  within  the  last 
twenty-one  years.     The  importation  of   coals  has  increased  from 
230,000  tons  in  1783,  to  417,030  in  1804  ;  of  tobacco,  from  3,459,861 
Ibs.  in  1783,  to  6,611,543  in  1804 ;    of  tea,  from  1,703,855  Ibs.  in.  1783, 
to  3,358,256  in  1804  ;   of  sugar,  from  143,117  cwts.  in  1782,  to  309,076 
in  1804.     Ireland  now  supports  a  funded  debt  of  above  64  millions, 
and  it  is  computed  that  more  than  three  millions  of  money  are  annually 
remitted  to  Irish  absentees  resident  in  this  country.     In  Mr.  Foster's 
report,  of  100  folio  pages,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1806,  the  total  expenditure  of  Ireland  is  stated  at  .£9,760,013. 
Ireland  has   increased  about  two  thirds    in  its    population  within 
twenty-five  years,  and  yet,  and  in  about  the  same  space  of  time,  its 
exports  of  beef,  bullocks,  cows,  pork,  swine,  butter,  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  collectively  taken,  have  doubled ;   and  this,  in  spite  of  two  years' 
famine,  and  the  presence  of  an  immense  army,  that  is  always  at  hand 
to  guard  the  most  valuable  appanage  of  our  empire  from  joining  our 
most  inveterate  enemies.     Ireland  has  the  greatest  possible  facilities 
for  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  whole  of  Europe.      It  contains, 
within  a  circuit  of  750  miles,  66  secure  harbours,  and  presents  a 
western  frontier  against  Great  Britain,  reaching  from  the  Firth   of 
Clyde  north  to  the  Bristol  Channel  south,  and  varying  in  distance 
from  20  to  100  miles  ;  so  that  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  would  compel 
us  to  guard  with  ships  and  soldiers  a  new  line  of  coast,  certainly 
amounting,  with  all  its   sinuosities,  to  more  than   700  miles, — an 
addition  of  polemics,  in  our  present  state  of  hostility  with  all  the 
world,  which  must  highly  gratify  the  vigorists,  and  give  them  an  ample 
opportunity  of  displaying  that  foolish  energy  upon  which  their  claims 
to  distinction  are  founded.      Such  is  the  country  which  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  drive  into  the  arms 
of  France,  and  for  the  conciliation  of  which  we  are  requested  to  wait, 
as  if  it  were  one  of  those  sinecure  places  which  were  given  to  Mr. 
Perceval  snarling  at  the  breast,  and  which  cannot  be  abolished  till 
his  decease. 
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How  sincerely  and  fervently  have  I  often  wished  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  thought  as  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  does  upon  the 
subject  of  government ;  that  he  had  entertained  doubts  and  scruples 
upon  the  propriety  of  admitting  the  Protestants  to  an  equality  of  rights 
with  the  Catholics,  and  that  he  had  left  in  the  middle  of  his  empire 
these  vigorous  seeds  of  hatred  and  disaffection !  But  the  world  was 
never  yet  conquered  by  a  blockhead.  One  of  the  very  first  measures 
we  saw  him  recurring  to  was  the  complete  establishment  of  religious 
liberty  :  if  his  subjects  fought  and  paid  as  he  pleased,  he  allowed  them 
to  believe  as  they  pleased :  the  moment  I  saw  this,  my  best  hopes  were 
lost.  I  perceived  in  a  moment  the  kind  of  man  we  had  to  do  with.  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  miserable  ignorance  and  folly  of  this  country 
upon  the  subject  of  toleration ;  and  every  year  has  been  adding  to  the 
success  of  that  game  which  it  was  clear  he  had  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  play  against  us. 

You  say  Bonaparte  is  not  in  earnest  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  his  tolerant  spirit ;  but  is  it  possible  you 
can  intend  to  give  us  such  dreadful  and  unamiable  notions  of  religion  ? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  moment  a  man  is  sincere  he  is  narrow- 
minded  ;  that  persecution  is  the  child  of  belief ;  and  that  a  desire  to 
leave  all  men  in  the  quiet  and  unpunished  exercise  of  their  own  creed 
can  only  exist  in  the  mind  of  an  infidel  ?  Thank  God  !  I  know  many 
men  whose  principles  are  as  firm  as  they  are  expanded,  who  cling 
tenaciously  to  their  own  modification  of  the  Christian  faith,  without 
the  slightest  disposition  to  force  that  modification  upon  other  people. 
If  Bonaparte  is  liberal  in  subjects  of  religion  because  he  has  no  reli- 
gion, is  this  a  reason  why  we  should  be  illiberal  because  we  are 
Christians  ?  If  he  owes  this  excellent  quality  to  a  vice,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  may  not  owe  it  to  a  virtue  ?  Toleration  is  a  great  good, 
and  a  good  to  be  imitated,  let  it  come  from  whom  it  will.  If  a  sceptic 
is  tolerant,  it  only  shows  that  he  is  not  foolish  in  practice  as  well  as 
erroneous  in  theory.  If  a  religious  man  is  tolerant,  it  evinces  that  he 
is  religious  from  thought  and  inquiry,  because  he  exhibits  in  his  con- 
duct one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  important  consequences  of  a  reli- 
gious mind, — an  inviolable  charity  to  all  the  honest  varieties  of  human 
opinion. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  and  all  the  anti-Catholic  people,  little  foresee  that 
they  will  hereafter  be  the  sport  of  the  antiquary  ;  that  their  prophecies 
of  ruin  and  destruction  from  Catholic  emancipation  will  be  clapped 
into  the  notes  of  some  quaint  history,  and  be  matter  of  pleasantry  even 
to  the  sedulous  housewife  and  the  rural  dean.  There  is  always  a 
copious  supply  of  Lord  Sidmouths  in  the  world  ;  nor  is  there  one 
single  source  of  human  happiness,  against  which  they  have  not  uttered 
the  most  lugubrious  predictions.  Turnpike  roads,  navigable  canals, 
inoculation,  hops,  tobacco,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution — there  are 
always  a  set  of  worthy  and  moderately-gifted  men,  who  bawl  out  death 
and  ruin  upon  every  valuable  change  which  the  varying  aspect  of  human 
affairs  absolutely  and  imperiously  requires.  I  have  often  thought  that 
it  would  be  extremely  useful  to  make  a  collection  of  the  hatred  and 
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abuse  that  all  those  changes  have  experienced,  which  are  now  admitted 
to  be  marked  improvements  in  our  condition.  Such  a  history  might 
make  folly  a  little  more  modest,  and  suspicious  of  its  own  decisions. 

Ireland,  you  say,  since  the  Union  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  however  Catholics  may  predomi- 
nate in  that  particular  spot,  yet,  taking  the  whole  empire  together,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  much  more  insignificant  quota  of  the  popu- 
lation. Consider  them  in  what  light  you  please,  as  part  of  the  whole, 
or  by  themselves,  or  in  what  manner  may  be  most  consentaneous  to 
the  devices  of  your  holy  mind — I  say  in  a  very  few  words,  if  you  do  not 
relieve  these  people  from  the  civil  incapacities  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, you  will  lose  them  ;  or  you  must  employ  great  strength  and 
much  treasure  in  watching  over  them.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  you  can  afford  to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Having 
stated  this,  I  shall  leave  you  to  be  ruined,  Puffendorf  in  hand  (as  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning  says),  and  to  lose  Ireland,  just  as  you  have  found 
out  what  proportion  the  aggrieved  people  should  bear  to  the  whcle 
population,  before  their  calamities  meet  with  redress.  As  for  your 
parallel  cases,  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  deciding  upon  them  than  I  am 
upon  their  prototype.  If  ever  any  one  heresy  should  so  far  spread 
itself  over  the  principality  of  Wales  that  the  Established  Church  were 
left  in  a  minority  of  one  to  four  ;  if  you  had  subjected  these  heretics 
to  very  severe  civil  privations  ;  if  the  consequence  of  such  privations 
were  a  universal  state  of  disaffection  among  that  caseous  and  wrathful 
people  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  you  were  at  war  with  all  the  world, 
how  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  that  I  would  instantly  restore  them 
to  a  state  of  the  most  complete  civil  liberty  ?  What  matters  it  under 
what  name  you  put  the  same  case  ?  Common  sense  is  not  changed  by 
appellations.  I  have  said  how  I  would  act  to  Ireland,  and  I  would 
act  so  to  all  the  world. 

I  admit  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  Government  will  lose  the 
affections  of  the  Orangemen  by  emancipating  the  Catholics  ;  much 
less,  however,  at  present,  than  three  years  past.  The  few  men,  who 
have  ill-treated  the  whole  crew,  live  in  constant  terror  that  the  oppressed 
people  will  rise  upon  them  and  carry  the  ship  into  Brest  : — they  begin 
to  find  that  it  is  a  very  tiresome  thing  to  sleep  every  night  with  cocked 
pistols  under  their  pillows,  and  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  drawn 
hangers.  They  suspect  that  the  privilege  of  beating  and  kicking  the 
rest  of  the  sailors  is  hardly  worth  all  this  anxiety,  and  that  if  the  ship 
does  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  disaffected,  all  the  cruelties  which 
they  have  experienced  will  be  thoroughly  remembered  and  amply  repaid. 
To  a  short  period  of  disaffection  among  the  Orangemen,  I  confess  I 
should  not  much  object :  my  love  of  poetical  justice  does  carry  me  as 
far  as  that ;  one  summer's  whipping,  only  one  :  the  thumb-screw  for  a 
short  season  ;  a  little  light  easy  torturing  between  Ladyday'  and 
Michaelmas  ;  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Perceval's  rigour.  I  have 
malice  enough  to  ask  this  slight  atonement  for  the  groans  and  shrieks 
of  the  poor  Catholics,  unheard  by  any  human  tribunal,  but  registered 
by  the  Angel  of  God  against  their  Protestant  and  enlightened  oppressors. 
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Besides,  if  you  who  count  ten  so  often  can  count  five,  you  must  per- 
ceive that  it  is 'better  to  have  four  friends  and  one  enemy  than  four 
enemies  and  one  friend  ;  and  the  more  violent  the  hatred  of  the 
Orangemen,  the  more  certain  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholics.  The 
disaffection  of  the  Orangemen  will  be  the  Irish  rainbow  :  when  I  see 
it,  I  shall  be  sure  that  the  storm  is  over. 

If  these  incapacities,  from  which  the  Catholics  ask  to  be  relieved, 
were  to  the  mass  of  them  only  a  mere  feeling  of  pride,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  respecting  the  attainment  of  privileges  which  could  be  of 
importance  only  to  the  highest  of  the  sect,  I  should  still  say,  that  the 
pride  of  the  mass  was  very  naturally  wounded  by  the  degradation 
of  their  superiors.  Indignity  to  George  Rose  would  be  felt  by  the 
smallest  nummary  gentleman  in  the  king's  employ ;  and  Mr.  John 
Bannister  could  not  be  indifferent  to  anything  which  happened  to  Mr. 
Canning.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  a  most  egregious  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Catholics  are  contending  merely  for  the  fringes  and  feathers  of 
their  chiefs.  I  will  give  you  a  list,  in  my  next  Letter,  of  those  priva- 
tions which  are  represented  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  any  body  but 
Lord  Fingal,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  principal  persons  of  their 
sect.  In  the  mean  time,  adieu,  and  be  wise. 


LETTER  IX. 

DEAR  ABRAHAM,— No  Catholic  can  be  chief  Governor  or  Gover- 
nor of  this  Kingdom,  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  Chief  of  any  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Puisne  Judge,  Judge  in  the  Admiralty,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Vice-Treasurer  or 
his  Deputy,  Teller  or  Cashier  of  Exchequer,  Auditor  or  General, 
Governor  or  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Counties,  Chief  Governor's  Secretary, 
Privy  Councillor,  King's  Counsel,  Serjeant,  Attorney,  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Master  in  Chancery,  Provost  or  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Postmaster-General,  Master  and  Lieutenant-General  of  Ordnance, 
Commander-in  Chief,  General  on  the  Staff,  Sheriff,  Sub-Sheriff,  Mayor, 
Bailiff,  Recorder,  Burgess,  or  any  other  officer  in  a  City,  or  a  Corpo- 
ration. No  Catholic  can  be  guardian  to  a  Protestant,  and  no  priest 
guardian  at  all :  no  Catholic  can  be  a  gamekeeper,  or  have  for  sale,  or 
otherwise,  any  arms  or  warlike  stores  ;  no  Catholic  can  present  to  a 
living,  unless  he  choose  to  turn  Jew  in  order  to  obtain  that  privilege  ; 
the  pecuniary  qualification  of  Catholic  jurors  is  made  higher  than  that 
of  Protestants,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  ancient  rigorous  code  is  per- 
mitted, unless  to  those  who  shall  take  an  oath  prescribed  by  13  &  i| 
Geo.  III.  Now  if  this  is  not  picking  the  plums  out  of  the  pudding  and 
leaving  the  mere  batter  to  the  Catholics,  I  know  not  what  is.  If  it 
were  merely  the  Privy  Council,  it  would  be  (I  allow)  nothing  but  a 
point  of  honour  for  which  the  mass  of  Catholics  were  contending,  the 
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honour  of  being  chief-mourners  or  pall-bearers  to  the  country ;  but 
surely  no  man  will  contend  that  every  barrister  may  not  speculate  upon 
the  possibility  of  being  a  Puisne  Judge  ;  and  that  every  shopkeeper 
must  not  feel  himself  injured  by  his  exclusion  from  borough  offices. 

One  of  the  greatest  practical  evils  which  the  Catholics  suffer  in 
Ireland  is  their  exclusion  from  the  offices  of  Sheriff  and  Deputy  Sheriff. 
Nobody  who  is  unacquainted  with  Ireland  can  conceive  the  obstacles 
which  this  opposes  to  the  fair  administration  of  justice.  The  forma- 
tion of  juries  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  ;  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  Catholics  in  the  hands  of  the  juries  ;  and 
this  is  the  arrangement  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  country 
where  religious  prejudices  are  inflamed  to  the  greatest  degree  of  ani- 
mosity !  In  this  country,  if  a  man  be  a  foreigner,  if  he  sell  slippers, 
and  sealing  wax,  and  artificial  flowers,  we  are  so  tender  of  human  life 
that  we  take  care  half  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  decide  upon 
his  fate  should  be  men  of  similar  prejudices  and  feelings  with  himself : 
but  a  poor  Catholic  in  Ireland  may  be  tried  by  twelve  Percevals,  and 
destroyed  according  to  the  manner  of  that  gentleman  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  with  all  the  insulting  forms  of  justice.  I  do  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  deliberate  and  wilful  injustice  is  done.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Orange  Deputy  Sheriff  thinks  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
pardonable breach  of  his  duty  if  he  did  not  summon  a  Protestant  panel. 
I  can  easily  believe  that  the  Protestant  panel  may  conduct  themselves 
very  conscientiously  in  hanging  the  gentlemen  of  the  crucifix  ;  but  I 
blame  the  law  which  does  not  guard  the  Catholic  against  the  probable 
tenor  of  those  feelings  which  must  unconsciously  influence  the  judg- 
ments of  mankind.  I  detest  that  state  of  society  which  extends  un- 
equal degrees  of  protection  to  different  creeds  and  persuasions  ;  and  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  contempt  I  feel  for  a  man  who,  calling  him- 
self a  statesman,  defends  a  system  which  fills  the  heart  of  every  Irish- 
man with  treason,  and  makes  his  allegiance  prudence,  not  choice. 

I  request  to  know  if  the  vestry  taxes  in  Ireland  are  a  mere  matter 
of  romantic  feeling,  which  can  affect  only  the  Earl  of  Fingal?  In  a 
parish  where  there  are  four  thousand  Catholics  and  fifty  Protestants, 
the  Protestants  may  meet  together  in  a  vestry  meeting,  at  which  no 
Catholic  has  the  right  to  vote,  and  tax  all  the  lands  in  the  parish 
is.  6d.  per  acre,  or  in  the  pound,  I  forget  which,  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church — and  how  has  the  necessity  of  these  repairs  been  ascertained  ? 
A  Protestant  plumber  has  discovered  that  it  wants  new  leading  ;  a 
Protestant  carpenter  is  convinced  the  timbers  are  not  sound  ;  and  the 
glazier  who  hates  holy  water  (as  an  accoucheur  hates  celibacy,  because 
he  gets  nothing  by  it)  is  employed  to  put  in  new  sashes. 

The  grand  juries  in  Ireland  are  the  great  scene  of  jobbing.  They 
have  a  power  of  making  a  county  rate  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  objects  of  general  accommodation.  "  You 
suffer  the  road  to  be  brought  through  my  park,  and  I  will  have  the 
bridge  constructed  in  a  situation  where  it  will  make  a  beautiful  object 
to  your  house.  You  do  my  job,  and  I  will  do  yours."  These  are  the 
sweet  and  interesting  subjects  which  occasionally 'occupy  Milesian 
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gentlemen  while  they  are  attendant  upon  this  grand  inquest  of  justice. 
But  there  is  a  religion,  it  seems,  even  in  jobs  ;  and  it  will  be  highly 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Perceval  to  learn  that  no  man  in  Ireland  who  believes 
in  seven  sacraments  can  carry  a  public  road,  or  bridge,  one  yard  out 
of  the  direction  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  that  nobody  can 
cheat  the  public  who  does  not  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  purest 
and  most  orthodox  manner.  This  will  give  pleasure  to  Mr.  Perceval : 
but,  from  his  unfairness  upon  these  topics  I  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
the  proper  feelings  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  I  ask  him  if  the  human  mind 
can  experience  a  more  dreadful  sensation  than  to  see  its  own  jobs 
refused,  and  the  jobs  of  another  religion  perpetually  succeeding  ?  I 
ask  him  his  opinion  of  a  jobless  faith,  of  a  creed  which  dooms  a  man 
through  life  to  a  lean  and  plunderless  integrity.  He  knows  that 
human  nature  cannot  and  will  not  bear  it ;  and  if  we  were  to  paint  a 
political  Tartarus,  it  would  be  an  endless  series  of  snug  expectations 
and  cruel  disappointments.  These  are  a  few  of  many  dreadful  incon- 
veniences which  the  Catholics  of  all  ranks  suffer  from  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  at  present  oppressed.  Besides,  look  at  human  nature : 
what  is  the  history  of  all  professions  ?  Joel  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
bar :  has  Mrs.  Plymley  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  being  Chancellor  ? 
Do  not  his  two  shrivelled  aunts  live  in  the  certainty  of  seeing  him  in 
that  situation,  and  of  cutting  out  with  their  own  hands  his  equity  habi- 
liments ?  And  I  could  name  a  certain  minister  of  the  Gospel  who 
does  not,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  much  differ  from  these  opinions. 
Do  you  think  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
are  not  as  absurd  as  Protestant  papas  and  mammas  ?  The  probability 
I  admit  to  be,  in  each  particular  case,  that  the  sweet  little  blockhead 
will  in  fact  never  get  a  brief; — but  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not  a 
parent  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  who  does  not  con- 
ceive that  his  child  is  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  exclusion,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  positive  law  could  prevent  his  own  dear,  pre-eminent 
Paddy  from  rising  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  State.  So  with  the 
army  and  parliament ;  in  fact,  few  are  excluded ;  but,  in  imagination, 
all  :  you  keep  twenty  or  thirty  Catholics  out,  and  you  lose  the 
affections  of  four  millions ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  recent  circum- 
stances have  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  hope  of  elevation  beyond  their  own  rank  which  is  so  congenial 
to  our  nature  :  from  pleading  for  John  Roe  to  taxing  John  Bull,  from 
jesting  for  Mr.  Pitt  and  writing  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  to  managing  the 
affairs  of  Europe — these  are  leaps  which  seem  to  justify  the  fondest 
dreams  of  mothers  and  of  aunts. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  disabilities  to  which  the  Catholics  are  exposed 
amount  to  such  intolerable  grievances,  that  the  strength  and  industry 
of  a  nation  are  overwhelmed  by  them :  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
Ireland  fully  demonstrates  to  the  contrary.  But  I  repeat  again,  what 
I  have  often  stated  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence,  that  your  laws 
against  the  Catholics  are  exactly  in  that  state  in  which  you  have 
neither  the  benefits  of  rigour  nor  of  liberality  :  every  law  which  pre- 
vented the  Catholic  from  gaining  strength  and  wealth  is  repealed ; 
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every  law  which  can  irritate  remains  ;  if  you  were  determined  to  insult 
the  Catholics,  you  should  have  kept  them  weak  ;  if  you  resolved  to 
give  them  strength,  you  should  have  ceased  to  insult  them  : — at  pre- 
sent your  conduct  is  pure  unadulterated  folly. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  says,  We  heard  nothing  about  the  Catholics  till 
we  began  to  mitigate  the  laws  against  them  ;  when  we  relieved  them 
in  part  from  this  oppression  they  began  to  be  disaffected.  This  is 
very  true  ;  but  it  proves  just  what  I  have  said,  that  you  have  either 
done  too  much  or  too  little  ;  and  as  there  lives  not,  I  hope,  upon  earth, 
so  depraved  a  courtier  that  he  would  load  the  Catholics  with  their 
ancient  chains,  what  absurdity  it  is,  then,  not  to  render  their  dispo- 
sitions friendly,  when  you  leave  their  arms  and  legs  free  ! 

You  know,  and  many  Englishmen  know,  what  passes  in  China  ; 
but  nobody  knows  or  cares  what  passes  in  Ireland.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign  no  Catholic  could  realize  property,  or  carry  on 
any  business  ;  they  were  absolutely  annihilated,  and  had  no  more 
agency  in  the  country  than  so  many  trees.  They  were  like  Lord 
Mulgrave's  eloquence  and  Lord  Camden's  wit ;  the  legislative  bodies 
did  not  know  of  their  existence.  For  these  twenty-five  years  last  past 
the  Catholics  have  been  engaged  in  commerce ;  within  that  period  the 
commerce  of  Ireland  has  doubled  :— there  are  four  Catholics  at  work 
for  one  Protestant,  and  eight  Catholics  at  work  for  one  Episcopalian. 
Of  course,  the  proportion  which  Catholic  wealth  bears  to  Protestant 
wealth  is  every  year  altering  rapidly  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  I  have 
already  told  you  what  their  purchases  of  land  were  the  last  year :  since 
that  period,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  find  out  the  actual  state  of 
the  Catholic  wealth  :  it  is  impossible,  upon  such  a  subject,  to  arrive  at 
complete  accuracy  ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
at  present  2000  Catholics  in  Ireland,  possessing  an  income  of  ^500 
and  upwards,  many  of  these  with  incomes  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
thousand,  and  some  amounting  to  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  per 
annum  : — and  this  is  the  kingdom,  and  these  the  people,  for  whose 
conciliation  we  are  to  wait  Heaven  knows  when,  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury why  !  As  for  me,  I  never  think  of  the  situation  of  Ireland  with- 
out feeling  the  same  necessity  for  immediate  interference  as  I  should 
do  if  I  saw  blood  flowing  from  a  great  artery.  I  rush  towards  it  with 
the  instinctive  rapidity  of  a  man  desirous  of  preventing  death,  and  have 
no  other  feeling  but  that  in  a  few  seconds  the  patient  may  be  no  more. 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  in  the  times  of  No  Popery,  to  witness  the 
loyal  indignation  of  many  persons  at  the  attempt  made  by  the  last 
ministry  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  The  general  cry  in 
the  country  was,  that  they  would  not  see  their  beloved  Monarch  used 
ill  in  his  old  age,  and  that  they  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood.  I  respect  good  feelings,  however  erroneous  be  the 
occasions  on  which  they  display  themselves  ;  and  therefore  I  saw  in 
all  this  as  much  to  admire  as  to  blame.  It  was  a  species  of  affection, 
however,  which  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  the  attachment  displayed 
by  the  servants  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  His  Excellency  happened  to  fall  down  in  a  kind  of 
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apoplectic  fit,  when  he  was  paying  a  morning  visit  in  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance.  The  confusion  was  of  course  very  great,  and  messengers 
were  despatched  in  every  direction  to  find  a  surgeon  :  who,  upon  his 
arrival,  declared  that  his  Excellency  must  be  immediately  blooded, 
and  prepared  himself  forthwith  to  perform  the  operation  :  the  barbarous 
servants  of  the  embassy,  who  were  there  in  great  numbers,  no  sooner 
saw  the  surgeon  prepared  to  wound  the  arm  of  their  master  with  a 
sharp,  shining  instrument,  than  they  drew  their  swords,  put  themselves 
in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  swore  in  pure  Sclavonic,  "  that  they 
would  murder  any  man  who  attempted  to  do  him  the  slightest  injury  : 
he  had  been  a  very  good  master  to  them,  and  they  would  not  desert 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  or  suffer  his  blood  to  be  shed  while  he  was  off 
his  guard,  and  incapable  of  defending  himself."  By  good  fortune,  the 
secretary  arrived  about  this  period  of"  the  dispute,  and  his  Excellency, 
relieved  from  superfluous  blood  and  perilous  affection,  was,  after  much 
difficulty,  restored  to  life. 

There  is  an  argument  brought  forward  with  some  appearance  of 
plausibility  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  certainly  merits  an 
answer :  You  know  that  the  Catholics  now  vote  for  members  of 
parliament  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  outnumber  the  Protestants  in  a 
very  great  proportion ;  if  you  allow  Catholics  to  sit  in  parliament, 
religion  will  be  found  to  influence  votes  more  than  property,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  100  Irish  members  who  are  returned  to  parliament 
will  be  Catholics.  —  Add  to  these  the  Catholic  members  who  are 
returned  in  England,  and  you  will  have  a  phalanx  of  heretical  strength 
which  every  minister  will  be  compelled  to  respect,  and  occasionally 
to  conciliate  by  concessions  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  you  are  at  this  moment 
subjected  to  every  danger  of  this  kind  which  you  can  possibly  appre- 
hend hereafter.  If  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  voters  are  more 
powerful  than  their  temporal  interests,  they  can  bind  down  their 
representatives  to  support  any  measures  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  they  can  change  the  objects  of  their  choice  till  they  have 
found  Protestant  members  (as  they  easily  may  do)  perfectly  obedient 
to  their  wishes.  If  the  superior  possessions  of  the  Protestants  pre- 
vent the  Catholics  from  uniting  for  a  common  political  object,  then 
the  danger  you  fear  cannot  exist  :  if  zeal,  on  the  contrary,  gets  the 
better  of  acres,  then  the  danger  at  present  exists,  from  the  right  of 
voting  already  given  to  the  Catholics,  and  it  will  not  be  increased  by 
allowing  them  to  sit  in  parliament.  There  are,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  thirty  seats  in  Ireland  for  cities  and  counties,  where  the 
Protestants  are  the  most  numerous,  and  where  the  members  returned 
must  of  course  be  Protestants.  In  the  other  seventy  representations, 
the  wealth  of  the  Protestants  is  opposed  to  the  number  of  the  Catholics  : 
and  if  all  the  seventy  members  returned  were  of  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion, they  must  still  plot  the  destruction  of  our  religion  in  the  midst 
of  588  Protestants.  Such  terrors  would  disgrace  a  cook-maid,  or  a 
toothless  aunt- -when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of  bearded  and  senatorial 
men,  they  are  nauseous,  antiperistaltic,  and  emetical. 
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How  can  you  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the  rapid  effects  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  emancipation  ? — In  the  first  place,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  the  Catholics  have  long  since  expressed  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  their  perfect  readiness  to  vest  in  his  Majesty,  either  with  the 
consent  of  the  Pope,  or  'without  it  if  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Catholic  prelacy.  The  Catholic  prelacy  in  Ireland  con- 
sists of  twenty-six  bishops  and  the  warden  of  Galway,  a  dignitary 
enjoying  Catholic  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Ireland  exceeds  one  thousand.  The  expenses  of  his  peculiar 
worship  are,  to  a  substantial  farmer  or  mechanic,  five  shillings  per 
annum  ;  to  a  labourer  (where  he  is  not  entirely  excused)  one  shilling 
per  annum  :  this  includes  the  contribution  of  the  whole  family,  and  for 
this  the  priest  is  bound  to  attend  them  when  sick,  and  to  confess  them 
when  they  apply  to  him :  he  is  also  to  keep  his  chapel  in  order,  to 
celebrate  divine  service,  and  to  preach  on  Sundays  and  holydays.  In 
the  northern  district  a  priest  gains  from  ^30  to  ^50 :  in  the  other 
parts  of  Ireland  from  ,£60  to  ^90  per  ann.  The  best  paid  Catholic 
bishops  receive  about  £400  per  ann.  ;  the  others  from  ^300  to  ^350. 
My  plan  is  very  simple  ;  I  would  have  300  Catholic  parishes  at  ^100 
per  ann.,  300  at  .£200  per  ann.,  and  400  at  .£300  per  ann.  :  this,  for  the 
whole  thousand  parishes,  would  amount  to  ;£  190,000.  To  the  prelacy 
I  would  allot  ^20,000  in  unequal  proportions,  from  ^1000  to  ^500 ; 
and  I  would  appropriate  ^40,000  more  for  the  support  of  Catholic 
schools,  and  the  repairs  of  Catholic  churches  ;  the  whole  amount  of 
which  sum  is  ,£250,000,  about  the  expense  of  three  days  of  one  of  our 
genuine,  good,  English,  just  and  necessary  -wars.  The  clergy  should 
all  receive  their  salaries  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  I  would  place  the 
whole  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Now,  I  appeal  to  any 
human  being,  except  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of  Hamp- 
stead,  what  the  disaffection  of  a  clergy  would  amount  to,  gaping  after 
this  graduated  bounty  of  the  Crown,  and  whether  Ignatius  Loyala 
himself,  if  he  were  a  living  blockhead  instead  of  a  dead  saint,  could 
withstand  the  temptation  of  bouncing  from  ^100  a  year  at  Sligo,  to 
.£300  in  Tipperary  ?  This  is  the  miserable  sum  of  money  for  which 
the  merchants,  and  landowners,  and  nobility  of  England  are  exposing 
themselves  to  the  tremendous  peril  of  losing  Ireland.  The  sinecure 
places  of  the  Roses  and  the  Percevals,  and  the  "dear  and  near 
relations,"  put  up  to  auction  at  thirty  years'  purchase,  would  almost 
amount  to  the  money. 

I  admit  that  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  expect  that 
a  Catholic  priest  should  starve  to  death,  genteelly  and  pleasantly,  for 
the  good  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  is  it  equally  reasonable  to 
expect  that  he  should  do  so  for  the  Protestant  pews,  and  Protestant 
brick  and  mortar  ?  On  an  Irish  Sabbath,  the  bell  of  a  neat  parish 
church  often  summons  to  church  only  the  parson  and  an  occasionally 
conforming  clerk  ;  while,  two  hundred  yards  off,  a  thousand  Catholics 
are  huddled  together  in  a  miserable  hovel,  and  pelted  by  all  the  storms 
of  heaven.  Can  any  thing  be  more  distressing  than  to  see  a  venerable 
man  pouring  forth  sublime  truths  in  tattered  breeches,  and  depending 
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for  his  food  upon  the  little  offal  he  gets  from  his  parishioners  ?  I 
venerate  a  human  being  who  starves  for  his  principles,  let  them  be 
what  they  may ;  but  starving  for  any  thing  is  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
the  honourable  flagellants  :  strict  principles,  and  good  pay,  is  the 
motto  of  Mr.  Perceval :  the  one  he  keeps  in  great  measure  for  the 
faults  of  his  enemies,  the  other  for  himself. 

There  are  parishes  in  Connaught  in  which  a  Protestant  was  never 
settled,  nor  even  seen  :  in  that  province,  in  Munster,  and  in  parts  of 
Leinster,  the  entire  peasantry  for  sixty  miles  are  Catholics  ;  in  these 
tracts  the  churches  are  frequently  shut  for  want  of  a  congregation,  or 
opened  to  an  assemblage  of  from  six  to  twenty  persons.  Of  what 
Protestants  there  are  in  Ireland,  the  greatest  part  are  gathered 
together  in  Ulster,  or  they  live  in  towns.  In  the  country  of  the  other 
three  provinces  the  Catholics  see  no  other  religion  but  their  own,  and 
are  at  the  least  as  fifteen  to  one  Protestant.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam 
they  are  sixty  to  one  ;  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mulins,  diocese  of  Leghlin, 
there  are  four  thousand  Catholics  and  one  Protestant ;  in  the  town  of 
Grasgenamana,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  there  are  between  four  and 
five  hundred  Catholic  houses,  and  three  Protestant  houses.  In  the 
parish  of  Allen,  county  Kildare,  there  is  no  Protestant,  though  it  is 
very  populous.  In  the  parish  of  Arlesin,  Queen's  County,  the  pro- 
portion is  one  hundred  to  one.  In  the  whole  county  of  Kilkenny,  by 
actual  enumeration,  it  is  seventeen  to  one  ;  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmac- 
duagh,  province  of  Connaught,  fifty-two  to  one,  by  ditto.  These  I 
give  you  as  a  few  specimens  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland ; — and  yet 
there  are  men  impudent  and  ignorant  enough  to  contend  that  such 
evils  require  no  remedy,  and  that  mild  family  man  who  dwelleth  in 
Hampstead  can  find  none  but  the  cautery  and  the  knife. 

• "  Omne  per  ignem 

Excoquitur  vitium." 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  and  disgust  which  I  felt  at  hearing 
Mr.  Perceval  call  upon  the  then  ministry  for  measures  of  vigour  in  Ire- 
land.  If  I  lived  at  Hampstead  upon  stewed  meats  and  claret ;  if  I 
walked  to  church  every  Sunday  before  eleven  young  gentlemen  of  my 
own  begetting,  with  their  faces  washed,  and  their  hair  pleasingly 
combed^:  if  the  Almighty  had  blessed  me  with  every  earthly  comfort, 
— how  awfully  would  I  pause  before  I  sent  forth  the  flame  and  the 
sword  over  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  brave,  generous,  open-hearted 
peasants  of  Ireland  !  How  easy  it  is  to  shed  human  blood — how  easy 
it  is  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so — and  that  the 
decision  has  cost  us  a  severe  struggle — how  much  in  all  ages  have 
wounds  and  shrieks  and  tears  been  the  cheap  and  vulgar  resources  of 
the  rulers  of  mankind — how  difficult  and  how  noble  it  is  to  govern  in 
kindness  and  to  found  an  empire  upon  the  everlasting  basis  of  justice 
and  affection  ! — But  what  do  men  call  vigour  ?  To  let  loose  hussars 
and  to  bring  up  artillery,  to  govern  with  lighted  matches,  and  to  cut, 
and  push,  and  prime — I  call  this,  not  vigour,  but  the  sloth  of  cntelty 
and  ignorance.  The  vigour  I  love  consists  in  finding  out  wherein 
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subjects  are  aggrieved,  in  relieving  them,  in  studying  the  temper  and 
genius  of  a  people,  in  consulting  their  prejudices,  in  selecting  proper 
persons  to  lead  and  manage  them,  in  the  laborious,  watchful,  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  increasing  public  happiness  by  allaying  each  particular  dis- 
content. In  this  way  Hoche  pacified  La  Vendee — and  in  this  way 
only  will  Ireland  ever  be  subdued.  But  this,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, is  imbecility  and  meanness  :  houses  are  not  broken  open- 
women  are  not  insulted — the  people  seem  all  to  be  happy ;  they  arc 
not  rode  over  by  horses,  and  cut  by  whips.  Do  you  call  this  vigour  ? 
— Is  this  government  ? 


LETTER  X.  AND  LAST. 

You  must  observe  that  all  I  have  said  of  the  effects  which  will  be 
produced  by  giving  salaries  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  only  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  emancipation  of  the  laity  is  effected  : — with 
out  that,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  who  would 
receive  a  shilling  from  government ;  he  could  not  do  so,  without  an 
entire  loss  of  credit  among  the  members  of  his  own  persuasion. 

What  you  say  of  the  moderation  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Clergy  in 
collecting  tithes,  is,  I  believe,  strictly  true.  Instead  of  collecting  what 
the  law  enables  them  to  collect.  I  believe  they  seldom  or  ever  collect 
more  than  two-thirds  ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  agistment  tithe  in  Ireland  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  without  any  remuneration  to  the  Church,  was  a  most  scan- 
dalous and  Jacobinical  measure.  I  do  not  blame  the  Irish  clergy  ;  but 
I  submit  to  your  common  sense,  if  it  be  possible  to  explain  to  an  Irish 
peasant  upon  what  principle  of  justice,  or  common  sense,  he  is  to  pay 
every  tenth  potato  in  his  little  garden  to  a  clergyman  in  whose  religion 
nobody  believes  for  twenty  miles  around  him,  and  who  has  nothing  to 
preach  to  but  bare  walls  ?  It  is  true,  if  the  tithes  are  bought  up,  the 
cottager  must  pay  more  rent  to  his  landlord  ;  but  the  same  thing  done 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  is  less  odious  than  when  it  is  done  in  the  shape  of 
tithe.  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  shilling  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  clergy, 
but  to  leave  the  substance  of  things,  and  to  change  their  names.  I 
cannot  see  the  slightest  reason  why  the  Irish  labourer  is  to  be  relieved 
from  the  real  onus,  or  from  anything  else  but  the  name  of  tithe.  At 
present  he  rents  only  nine-tenths  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  which  is 
all  that  belongs  to  the,  owner ;  this  he  has  at  the  market  price  ;  if  the 
landowner  purchase  the  other  tenth  of  the  Church,  of  course  he  has  a 
right  to  make  a  correspondent  advance  upon  his  tenant. 

I  very  much  doubt,  if  you  were  to  lay  open  all  civil  offices  to  the 
Catholics,  and  to  grant  salaries  to  their  clergy,  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated,  if  the  Catholic  laity  would  give  themselves  much  trouble  about 
the  advance  of  their  Church  ;  for  they  would  pay  the  same  tithes  under 
one  system  that  they  do  under  another.  If  you  were  to  bring  the 
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Catholics  into  the  daylight  of  the  world,  to  the  high  situations  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  bar,  numbers  of  them  would  come  over  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  do  as  other  people  do  ;  instead  of  that,  you 
set  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  them,  rouse  every  passion  of  our  nature 
in  favour  of  their  creed,  and  then  wonder  that  men  are  blind  to  the 
follies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  There  are  hardly  any  instances  of  old 
and  rich  families  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters  :  when  a  man  keeps 
a  coach,  and  lives  in  good  company,  he  comes  to  church,  and  gets 
ashamed  of  the  meeting-house;  if  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  facher, 
it  is  almost  always  the  case  with  the  son.  These  things  would  never 
be  so,  if  the  Dissenters  were  in  practice  as  much  excluded  from  all  the 
concerns  of  civil  life,  as  the  Catholics  are.  If  a  rich  young  Catholic 
were  in  Parliament,  he  would  belong  to  White's  and  to  Brookes's, 
would  keep  race-horses,  would  walk  up  and  down  Pall  Mall,  be  exone- 
rated of  his  ready  money  and  his  constitution,  become  as  totally  devoid 
of  morality,  honesty,  knowledge,  and  civility  as  Protestant  loungers  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  return  home  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  Father 
O'Leary  and  Father  O'Callaghan.  I  am  astonished  at  the  madness  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  in  not  perceiving  that  Catholic  emancipation  is 
Catholic  infidelity ;  that  to  entangle  their  people  in  the  intriguer  of  a 
Protestant  parliament,  and  a  Protestant  court,  is  to  ensure  the  loss  of 
every  man  of  fashion  and  consequence  in  their  community.  The  true 
receipt  for  preserving  their  religion,  is  Mr.  Perceval's  receipt  for 
destroying  it :  it  is  to  deprive  every  rich  Catholic  of  all  the  cN-icts  of 
secular  ambition,  to  separate  him  from  the  Protestant,  and  to  shut  him 
up  in  his  castle  with  priests  and  relics. 

We  are  told,  in  answer  to  all  our  arguments,  that  this  is  not  a  fit 
period, — that  a  period  of  universal  war  is  not  the  proper  time  for 
dangerous  innovations  in  the  constitution  :  this  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  the  worst  time  for  making  friends  is  the  period  when  you  have 
made  many  enemies  ;  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  errors  to  stop  when 
you  are  breathless,  and  to  lie  down  when  you  are  fatigued.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  certain  :  if  the  safety  of  Europe  is  once  completely 
restored,  the  Catholics  may  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  effecting  their  object.  Such  men  as  hang  about  a  court  not 
only  are  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  mere  justice,  but  they  despise  justice  ; 
they  detest  the  word  right;  the  only  word  which  rouses  them  is  peril; 
where  they  can  oppress  with  impunity,  they  oppress  for  ever,  and  call 
it  loyalty  and  wisdom. 

I  am  so  far  from  conceiving  the  legitimate  strength  of  the  Crown 
would  be  diminished  by  these  abolitions  of  civil  incapacities  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  opinions,  that  my  only  objection  to  the  increase  of 
religious  freedom  is,  that  it  would  operate  as  a  diminution  of  political 
freedom  ;  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  so  overbearing  at  this  period, 
that  almost  the  only  steady  opposers  of  its  fatal  influence  are  men  dis- 
gusted by  religious  intolerance.  Our  establishments  are  so  enormous, 
and  so  utterly  disproportioned  to  our  population,  that  every  second  or 
third  man  you  meet  in  society  gains  something  from  the  public  ;  my 
brother  the  commissioner, — my  nephew  the  police  justice, — purveyor 
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of  small  beer  to  the  army  in  Ireland, — clerk  of  the  mouth, — yeoman  to 
the  left  hand, — these  are  the  obstacles  which  common  sense  and  justice 
have  now  to  overcome.  Add  to  this,  that  the  King,  old  and  infirm, 
excites  a  principle  of  very  amiable  generosity  in  his  favour  ;  that  he 
has  led  a  good,  moral,  and  religious  life,  equally  removed  from 
profligacy  and  methodistical  hypocrisy  ;  that  he  has  been  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  father,  and  a  good  master ;  that  he  dresses  plain,  loves 
hunting  and  farming,  hates  the  French,  and  is  in  all  his  opinions  and 
habits,  quite  English  : — these  feelings  are  heightened  by  the  present 
situation  of  the  world,  and  the  yet  unexploded  clamour  of  Jacobinism. 
In  short,  from  the  various  sources  of  jinterest,  personal  regard,  and 
national  taste,  such  a  tempest  of  loyalty  has  set  in  upon  the  people  that 
the  47th  proposition  in  Euclid  might  now  be  voted  down  with  as  much 
ease  as  any  proposition  in  politics ;  and  therefore  if  Lord  Hawkesbury 
hates  the  abstract  truths  of  science  as  much  as  he  hates  concrete 
truth  in  human  affairs,  now  is  his  time  for  getting  rid  of  the  multipli- 
cation table,  and  passing  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  pretensions  of  the 
hypotenuse.  Such  is  the  history  of  English  parties  at  this  moment : 
you  cannot  seriously  suppose  that  the  people  care  for  such  men  as 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Perceval  on  their  own 
account ;  you  cannot  really  believe  them  to  be  so  degraded  as  to  look 
to  their  safety  from  a  man  who  proposes  to  subdue  Europe  by  keeping 
it  without  Jesuit's  Bark.  The  people,  at  present,  have  one  passion,  and 
but  one  — 

"A  Jove  principium,  Jovis  omnia  plena." 

They  care  no  more  for  the  ministers  I  have  mentioned,  than  they  do 
for  those  sturdy  royalists  who  for  ^60  per  annum  stand  behind  his 
Majesty's  carriage,  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  in  gold.  If  the  present 
ministers  opposed  the  Court  instead  of  nattering  it,  they  would  not 
command  twenty  votes. 

Do  not  imagine  by  these  observations  that  I  am  not  loyal ;  without 
joining  in  the  common  cant  of  the,  best  of  kings,  I  respect  the  King 
most  sincerely  as  a  good  man.  His  religion  is  better  than  the  religion 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  his  old  morality  very  superior  to  the  old  morality  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  has  a  safer  understanding  than 
both  of  them  put  together.  Loyalty  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
moderation,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  human  happiness  ;  but 
the  love  of  the  king  may  easily  become  more  strong  than  the  love  of 
the  kingdom,  and  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  public  welfare  in  our 
exaggerated  admiration  of  him  who  is  appointed  to  reign  only  for  its 
promotion  and  support.  I  detest  Jacobinism ;  and  if  I  am  doomed  to 
be  a  slave  at  all,  I  would  rather  be  the  slave  of  a  king  than  a  cobbler. 
God  save  the  King,  you  say,  warms  your  heart  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  I  cannot  make  use  of  so  violent  a  metaphor ;  but  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it,  when  it  is  the  cry  of  genuine  affection;  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it  when  they  hail  not  only  the  individual  man,  but 
the  outward  and  living  sign  of  all  English  blessings.  These  are  noble 
feelings,  and  the  heart  of  every  good  man  must  go  with  them ;  but 
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God  save  the  King,  in  these  times,  too  often  means  God  save  my 
pension  and  my  place,  God  give  my  sisters  an  allowance  out  of  the 
privy  purse, — make  me  clerk  of  the  irons,  let  me  survey  the  meltings, 
let  me  live  upon  the  fruits  of  other  men's  industry,  and  fatten  upon 
the  plunder  of  the  public. 

What  is  it  possible  to  say  to  such  a  man  as  the  Gentleman  of 
Hampstead,  who  really  believes  it  feasible  to  convert  the  four  million 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  considers  this  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  ?  It  is  not  possible  to 
answer  such  a  man  with  arguments  ;  we  must  come  out  against  him 
with  beads,  and  a  cowl,  and  push  him  into  an  hermitage.  It  is  really 
such  trash,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  reasoning  to  reply  to 
it.  Such  a  project  is  well  worthy  the  statesman  who  would  bring  the 
French  to  reason  by  keeping  them  without  rhubarb,  and  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  nation  deprived  of  neutral  salts. 
This  is  not  Ihe  dream  of  a  wild  apothecary  indulging  in  his  own  opium ; 
This  is  not  the  distempered  fancy  of  a  pounder  of  drugs,  delirious  from 
smallness  of  profits  ;  but  it  is  the  sober,  deliberate,  and  systematic 
scheme  of  a  man  to  whom  the  public  safety  is  intrusted,  and  whose 
appointment  is  considered  by  many  as  a  masterpiece  of  political 
sagacity.  What  a  sublime  thought,  that  no  purge  can  now  be  taken 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Garonne  ;  that  the  bustling  pestle  is  still, 
the  canorous  mortar  mute,  and  the  bowels  of  mankind  locked  up  for 
fourteen  degrees  of  latitude!  When,  I  should  be  curious  to  know, 
were  all  the  powers  of  crudity  and  flatulence  fully  explained  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers  ?  At  what  period  was  this  great  plan  of  conquest 
and  constipation  fully  developed  ?  In  whose  mind  was  the  idea  of 
destroying  the  pride  and  the  plasters  of  France  first  engendered  ? 
Without  castor  oil  they  might  for  some  months,  to  be  sure,  'have 
carried  on  a  lingering  war !  but  can  they  do  without  bark  ?  Will  the 
people  live  under  a  government  where  antimonial  powders  cannot  be 
procured  ?  Will  they  bear  the  loss  of  mercury  ?  "  There's  the  rub." 
Depend  upon  it,  the  absence  of  the  materia  medica  will  soon  bring 
them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cry  of  Bourbon  and  bolus  burst  forth  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean. 

You  ask  me  for  any  precedent  in  our  history  where  the  oath  of 
supremacy  has  been  dispensed  with.  It  was  dispensed  with  to  the 
Catholics  of  Canada  in  1774.  They  are  only  required  to  take  a  simple 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  same,  I  believe,  was  the  case  in  Corsica. 
The  reason  of  such  exemption  was  obvious  ;  you  could  not  possibly 
have  retained  either  of  these  countries  without  it.  And  what  did  it 
signify,  whether  you  retained  them  or  not  ?  In  cases  where  you  might 
have  been  foolish  without  peril,  you  were  wise  ;  when  nonsense  and 
bigotry  threaten  you  with  destruction,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  you  back 
to  the  alphabet  of  justice  and  common  sense.  If  men  are  to  be  fools, 
I  would  rather  they  were  fools  in  little  matters  than  in  great ;  dulness 
turned  up  with  temerity,  is  a  livery  all  the  worse  for  the  facings  ;  and 
the  most  tremendous  of  all  things  is  the  magnanimity  of  the  dunce. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  as  you  contend,  to  repeal  the 
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Test  Act  if  you  give  relief  to  the  Catholic  :  what  the  Catholics  ask  for 
is  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  which  would 
be  done  by  repealing  that  part  of  the  law  which  compels  them  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  and  to  make  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation  :  they  would  then  come  into  parliament  as  all  other  Dis- 
senters are  allowed  to  do,  and  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed for  taking  office  would  be  suspended  every  year,  as  they  have 
been  for  this  half  century  past  towards  Protestant  Dissenters.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  this  is  the  best  method, — to  continue  the  persecuting 
law,  and  to  suspend  it  every  year, — a  method  which,  while  it  effectually 
destroys  the  persecution  itself,  leaves  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the 
exquisite  gratification  of  supposing  that  they  are  enjoying  some  advan- 
tage from  which  a  particular  class  of  their  fellow  creatures  are  excluded. 
We  manage  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  at  present  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  we  were  to  persuade  parish  boys  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  beating  an  ass  to  spare  the  animal,  and  beat  the  skin  of  an 
ass  stuffed  with  straw  ;  this  would  preserve  the  semblance  of  torment- 
ing without  the  reality,  and  keep  boy  and  beast  in  good  humour. 

How  can  you  imagine  that  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  affects 
the  $th  article  of  the  Union  ?  Surely  I  am  preserving  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  if  I  put  it  in  a  better  condition  than  that  in  which 
it  now  is.  A  tithe  proctor  in  Ireland  collects  his  tithes  with  a  blunder- 
buss, and  carries  his  tenth  hay-cock  by  storm,  sword  in  hand  :  to  give 
him  equal  value  in  a  more  pacific  shape  cannot,  I  should  imagine,  be 
considered  as  injurious  to  the  church  of  Ireland ;  and  what  right  has 
that  Church  to  complain,  if  Parliament  chooses  to  fix  upon  the  empire 
the  burden  of  supporting  a  double  ecclesiastical  establishment  ?  Are 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy  in  the  slightest  degree 
injured  by  such  provision  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  possible  to  confer  a 
more  serious  benefit  upon  that  Church,  than  by  quieting  and  content- 
ing those  who  are  at  work  for  its  destruction  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  without  being  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  parallel  of  Hungary.  Of  her  seven  millions  of 
inhabitants,  one  half  were  Protestants,  Calvinists,  and  Lutherans,  many 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  many  Jews  :  such  was  the  state  of  their  reli- 
gious dissensions,  that  Mahomet  had  often  been  called  in  to  the  aid  of 
Calvin,  and  the  crescent  often  glittered  on  the  walls  of  Buda  and  Pres- 
burg.  At  last,  in  1791,  during  the  most  violent  crisis  of  disturbance, 
a  diet  was  called,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  voices  a  decree  was 
passed,  which  secured  to  all  the  contending  sects  the  fullest  and  freest 
exercise  of  religious  worship  and  education  ;  ordained  (let  it  be  heard 
in  Hampstead)  that  churches  and  chapels  should  be  erected  for  all 
on  the  most  perfectly  equal  terms  ;  that  the  Protestants  of  both  con- 
fessions should  depend  upon  their  spiritual  superiors  alone  ;  liberated 
them  from  swearing  by  the  usual  oath,  "  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  the 
saints,  and  chosen  of  God  ; "  and  then  the  decree  adds,  "  that  public 
offices  and  honours,  high  or  low,  great  or  small,  shall  be  given  to 
natural-born  Hungarians  who  deserve  well  of  their  country,  and  pos- 
sess the  other  qualifications,  let  their  religion  be  -what  it  may,"  Such 
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was  the  line  of  policy  pursued  in  a  diet  consisting  of  four  hundred 
members,  in  a  state  whose  form  of  government  approaches  nearer  to 
our  own  than  any  other,  having  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  of 
great  wealth  and  power,  and  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most 
bigoted  Catholic  Courts  in  Europe.  This  measure  has  now  the  expe- 
rience of  eighteen  years  in  its  favour ;  it  has  undergone  a  trial  of  four- 
teen years  of  revolution  such  as  the  world  never  witnessed,andmore  than 
equal  to  a  century  less  convulsed  :  What  have  been  its  effects  ?  When 
the  French  advanced  like  a  torrent  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Vienna, 
the  Hungarians  rose  in  a  mass ;  they  formed  what  they  called  the 
sacred  insurrection,  to  defend  their  sovereign,  their  rights  and  liberties, 
now  common  to  all :  and  the  apprehension  of  their  approach  dictated 
to  the  reluctant  Bonaparte  the  immediate  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Leoben.  The  Romish  hierarchy  of  Hungary  exists  in  all  its  former 
splendour  and  opulence ;  never  has  the  slightest  attempt  been  made 
to  diminish  it ;  and  those  revolutionary  principles,  to  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  civilized  Europe  has  been  sacrificed,  have  here  failed  in 
making  the  smallest  successful  inroad. 

The  whole  history  of  this  proceeding  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  is  so 
extraordinary,  and  such  an  admirable  comment  upon  the  Protestantism 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  that  I  must  compel  you  to  read  a  few  short 
extracts  from  the  law  itself : — "  The  Protestants  of  both  confessions 
shall,  in  religious  matters,  depend  upon  their  own  spiritual  superiors 
alone.  The  Protestants  may  likewise  retain  their  trivial  and  grammar 
schools.  The  Church  dues  which  the  Protestants  have  hitherto  paid  to 
the  Catholic  parish  priests,  schoolmasters,  or  other  such  officers,  either 
in  money,  productions,  or  labour,  shall  in  future  entirely  cease,  and 
after  three  months  from  the  publishing  of  this  law,  be  no  more  any 
where  demanded.  In  the  building  or  repairing  of  churches,  parsonage- 
houses,  and  schools,  the  Protestants  are  not  obliged  to  assist  the 
Catholics  with  labour,  nor  the  Catholics  the  Protestants.  The  pious 
foundations  and  donations  of  the  Protestants  which  already  exist,  or 
which  in  future  may  be  made  for  their  churches,  ministers,  schools 
and  students,  hospitals,  orphan-houses  and  poor,  cannot  be  taken  from 
them  under  any  pretext,  nor  yet  the  care  of  them ;  but  rather  the  un- 
impeded administration  shall  be  intrusted  to  those  from  among  them 
to  whom  it  legally  belongs,  and  those  foundations  which  may  have  been 
taken  from  then  under  the  last  government,  shall  be  returned  to  them 
without  delay.  All  affairs  of  marriage  of  the  Protestants  are  left  to 
their  own  consistories  ;  all  landlords  and  masters  of  families,  under  the 
penalty  of  public  prosecution,  are  ordered  not  to  prevent  their  subjects 
and  servants,  whether  they  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  from  the  obser- 
vance of  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — 
By  what  strange  chances  are  mankind  influenced  !  A  little  Catholic 
barrister  of  Vienna  might  have  raised  the  cry  of  No  Protestantism,  and 
Hungary  would  have  panted  for  the  arrival  of  a  French  army  as  much 
as  Ireland  does  at  this  moment;  arms  would  have  been  searched  for  ; 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  houses  entered  in  the  dead  of  the  night ;  and 
the  strength  of  Austria  exhausted  in  guarding  a  count ;  7  from  which, 
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under  the  present  liberal  system,  she  may  expect,  in  a  moment  of 
danger,  the  most  powerful  aid  :  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
memorable  example  of  political  wisdom  took  place  at  a  period  when 
many  great  monarchies  were  yet  unconquered  in  Europe  ;  in  a  country 
where  the  two  religious  parties  were  equal  in  number;  and  where  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  indifference  in  the  party  which  relinquished  its 
exclusive  privileges.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  measure  was 
carried  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  by  a  majority  of  280  to  120.  In  a  few 
weeks,  we  shall  see  every  concession  denied  to  the  Catholics  by  a  much 
larger  majority  of  Protestants,  at  a  moment  when  every  other  power 
is  subjugated  but  ourselves,  and  in  a  country  where  the  oppressed  are 
four  times  as  numerous  as  their  oppressors.  So  much  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors — so  much  for  the  nineteenth  century — so  much  for 
the  superiority  of  the  English  over  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent. 

Are  you  not  sensible,  let  me  ask  you,  of  the  absurdity  of  trusting 
the  lowest  Catholics  with  offices  correspondent  to  their  situation  in 
life,  and  of  denying  such  privileges  to  the  higher  ?  A  Catholic  may 
serve  in  the  militia,  but  a  Catholic  cannot  come  into  Parliament ;  in 
the  latter  case  you  suspect  combination,  and  in  the  former  case  you 
suspect  no  combination ;  you  deliberately  arm  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
of  the  lowest  of  the  Catholic  people ;  and  the  moment  you  come  to  a 
class  of  men  whose  education,  honoui,  and  talents  seem  to  render  all 
mischief  less  probable,  then  you  see  the  danger  of  employing  a 
Catholic,  and  cling  to  your  investigating  tests  and  disabling  laws.  If 
you  tell  me  you  have  enough  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  not 
enough  of  militia,  without  the  Catholics,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you 
that,  by  employing  the  physical  force  of  any  sect  at  the  same  time 
when  you  leave  them  in  a  state  of  utter  disaffection,  you  are  not  adding 
strength  to  your  armies,  but  weakness  and  ruin.  If  you  want  the 
vigour  of  their  common  people,  you  must  not  disgrace  their  nobility, 
and  insult  their  priesthood. 

I  thought  that  the  terror  of  the  Pope  had  been  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  nursery,  and  merely  employed  as  a  means  to  induce 
young  master  to  enter  into  his  small-clothes  with  greater  speed,  and 
to  eat  his  breakfast  with  greater  attention  to  decorum.  For  these  pur- 
poses the  name  of  the  Pope  is  admirable ;  but  why  push  it  beyond  ? 
Why  not  leave  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  all  further  enumeration  of  the 
Pope's  powers  ?  For  a  whole  century  you  have  been  exposed  to  the 
enmity  of  France,  and  your  succession  was  disputed  in  two  rebellions : 
what  could  the  Pope  do  at  the  period  when  there  was  a  serious  struggle, 
whether  England  should  be  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  when  the  issue 
was  completely  doubtful  ?  Could  the  Pope  induce  the  Irish  to  rise  in 
1715  ?  Could  he  induce  them  to  rise  in  1745  ?  You  had  no  Catholic 
enemy  when  half  this  island  was  in  arms ;  and  what  did  the  Pope 
attempt  in  the  last  rebellion  in  Ireland  ?  But  if  he  had  as  much  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  Irish  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  over  the  mind 
of  a  young  Methodist  converted  the  preceding  quarter,  is  this  a  reason 
why  we  are  to  disgust  men  who  may  be  acted  upon  in  such  a  manner 
by  a  foreign  power  ?  or  is  it  not  an  additional  reason  why  we  should 
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raise  up  every  barrier  of  affection  and  kindness  against  the  mischief 
of  foreign  influence  ?  But  the  true  answer  is,  the  mischief  does  not 
exist.  Gog  and  Magog  have  produced  as  much  influence  upon  human 
affairs  as  the  Pope  has  done  for  this  half  century  past ;  and  by  spoiling 
him  of  his  possessions,  and  degrading  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
Bonaparte  has  not  taken  quite  the  proper  method  of  increasing  his 
influence. 

But  why  not  a  Catholic  king,  as  well  as  a  Catholic  member  of 
Parliament,  or  of  the  Cabinet  ? — Because  it  is  probable  that  the  one 
would  be  mischievous,  and  the  other  not.  A  Catholic  king  might 
struggle  against  the  Protestantism  of  the  country,  and  if  the  struggle 
were  not  successful,  it  would  at  least  be  dangerous  ;  but  the  efforts  of 
any  other  Catholic  would  be  quite  insignificant,  and  his  hope  of  success 
so  small,  that  it  is  quite  improbable  the  effort  would  ever  be  made  : 
my  argument  is,  that  in  so  Protestant  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  the 
character  of  her  parliaments  and  her  cabinet  could  not  be  changed  by 
the  few  Catholics  who  would  ever  find  their  way  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  But  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  immeasurably  greater  than  the 
power  which  the  Catholics  could  obtain  from  any  other  species  of 
authority  in  the  state ;  and  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  lesser 
degree  of  power  is  innocent,  that  the  greater  should  be  so  too.  As 
for  the  stress  you  lay  upon  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  chancellor,  I  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  appointment  would  not  do  a 
ten  thousandth  part  of  the  mischief  to  the  English  Church  that  might 
be  done  by  a  Methodistical  chancellor  of  the  true  Clapham  breed ;  and 
I  request  to  know,  if  it  is  really  so  very  necessary  that  a  chancellor 
should  be  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  how  many  chan- 
cellors you  have  had  within  the  last  century  who  have  been  bred  up  in 
the  Presbyterian  religion  ?  And  again,  how  many  you  have  had  who 
notoriously  have  been  without  any  religion  at  all  ? 

Why  are  you  to  suppose  that  eligibility  and  election  are  the  same 
thing,  and  that  all  the  cabinet  will  be  Catholics  whenever  all  the 
cabinet  may  be  Catholics  ?  You  have  a  right,  you  say,  to  suppose  an 
extreme  case,  and  to  argue  upon  it — so  have  I  :  and  I  will  suppose 
that  the  hundred  Irish  members  will  one  day  come  down  in  a  body, 
and  pass  a  law  compelling  the  King  to  reside  in  Dublin.  I  will  sup- 
pose that  the  Scotch  members,  by  a  similar  stratagem,  will  lay  Eng- 
land under  a  large  contribution  of  meal  and  sulphur  :  no  measure  is 
without  objection,  if  you  sweep  the  whole  horizon  for  danger ;  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  tell  me  of  what  may  happen,  but  you  must  show  me  a 
rational  probability  that  it  will  happen :  after  all,  I  might,  contrary  to 
my  real  opinion,  admit  all  your  dangers  to  exist ;  it  is  enough  for  me 
to  contend  that  all  other  dangers  taken  together  are  not  equal  to  the 
danger  of  losing  Ireland  from  disaffection  and  invasion. 

I  am  astonished  to  see  you,  and  many  good  and  well-meaning  clergy- 
men beside  you,  painting  the  Catholics  in  such  detestable  colours ;  two- 
thirds,  at  least,  of  Europe  are  Catholics — they  are  Christians,  though 
mistaken  Christians  ;  how  can  I  possibly  admit  that  any  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, and,  above  all,  that  the  oldest  and  the  most  numerous  sect  of 
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Christians,  are  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  common  duties  and  relations 
of  life :  though  I  do  differ  from  them  in  many  particulars,  God  forbid 
I  should  give  such  a  handle  to  infidelity,  and  subscribe  to  such  blas- 
phemy against  our  common  religion  ? 

Do  you  think  mankind  never  change  their  opinions  without  formally 
expressing  and  confessing  that  change  ?  When  you  quote  the  decisions 
of  ancient  Catholic  councils,  are  you  prepared  to  defend  all  the 
decrees  of  English  convocations  and  universities  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth?  I  could  soon  make  you  sick  of  your  uncandid 
industry  against  the  Catholics,  and  bring  you  to  allow  that  it  is  better 
to  forget  times  past,  and  to  judge  and  be  judged  by  present  opinions 
and  present  practice. 

I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  explaining  and  refuting  all  the 
mistakes  about  the  Catholics  made  by  my  Lord  Redesdale ;  and  I 
must  do  that  nobleman  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  been  treated  with 
great  disrespect.  Could  anything  be  more  indecent  than  to  make  it  a 
morning  lounge  in  Dublin  to  call  upon  his  Lordship,  and  to  cram  him 
with  Arabian-night  stories  about  the  Catholics  !  Is  this  proper  be- 
haviour to  the  representative  of  Majesty,  the  child  of  Themis,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  conscience  in  West  Britain  ?  Whoever  reads  the  Letters 
of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Hippesly's  very 
sensible  book,  will  see  to  what  an  excess  this  practice  must  have  been 
carried  with  the  pleasing  and  Protestant  nobleman  whose  name  I  have 
mentioned,  and  from  thence  I  wish  you  to  receive  your  answer  about 
excommunication,  and  all  the  trash  which  is  talked  against  the 
Catholics. 

A  sort  of  notion  has,  by  some  means  or  another,  crept  into  the 
world,  that  difference  of  religion  would  render  men  unfit  to  perform 
together  the  offices  of  common  and  civil  life  :  that  Brother  Wood  and 
Brother  Grose  could  not  travel  together  the  same  circuit  if  they  differed 
in  creed,  nor  Cockell  and  Mingay  be  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  if 
Cockell  was  a  Catholic  and  Mingay  a  Muggletonian.  It  is  supposed 
that  Huskisson  and  Sir  Harry  Englefield  would  squabble  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  about  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  many  a  turnpike 
bill  miscarry  by  the  sarcastical  controversies  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown 
and  Sir  John  Throckmorton  upon  the  real  presence.  I  wish  I  could 
see  some  of  these  symptoms  of  earnestness  upon  the  subject  of  religion  ; 
but  it  really  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  men  no 
more  think  about  inquiring  concerning  each  other's  faith  than  they  do 
concerning  the  colour  of  each  other's  skins.  There  may  have  been  times 
in  England  when  the  quarter  sessions  would  have  been  disturbed  by  theo.- 
logical  polemics  ;  but  now,  after  a  Catholic  justice  had  once  been  seen 
on  the  bench,  and  it  had  been  clearly  ascertained  that  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish, had  no  tail,  only  a  single  row  of  teeth,  and  that  he  loved  port 
wine, — after  all  the  scandalous  and  infamous  reports  of  his  physical 
conformation  had  been  clearly  proved  to  be  false, — he  would  be 
reckoned  a  jolly  fellow,  and  very  superior  in  flavour  to  a  sly  Presby- 
terian. Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  uncandid  and  unphilosophical  * 


*  Vide  Lord  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Descartes. 
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than  to  say  that  a  man  has  a  tail,  because  you  cannot  agree  with  him 
upon  religious  subjects ;  it  appears  to  be  ludicrous  :  but  I  am  convinced 
it  has  done  infinite  mischief  to  the  Catholics,  and  made  a  very  serious 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  many  gentlemen  of  large  landed 
property. 

In  talking  of  the  impossibility  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  living 
together  with  equal  privilege  under  the  same  government,  do  you 
forget  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  ?  You  might  have  seen  there 
a  Protestant  congregation  going  into  a  church  which  had  just  been 
quitted  by  a  Catholic  congregation  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
Swiss  Catholics  were  more  bigoted  to  their  religion  than  any  people 
in  the  whole  world.  Did  the  kings  of  Prussia  ever  refuse  to  employ  a 
Catholic  ?  Would  Frederick  the  Great  have  rejected  an  able  man  on 
this  account  ?  We  have  seen  Prince  Czartorinski,  a  Catholic  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Russia ;  in  former  times,  a  Greek  patriarch  and  an 
apostolic  vicar  acted  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  Venice  ; 
and  we  have  seen  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  modern  times  intrusting 
the  care  of  his  person  and  the  command  of  his  guard  to  a  Protestant 
Prince,  Frederick  of  Wirtemberg.  But  what  are  all  these  things  to 
Mr.  Perceval?  He  has  looked  at  human  nature  from  the  top  of 
Hampstead  Hill,  and  has  not  a  thought  beyond  the  little  sphere  of  his 
own  vision.  "  The  snail,"  say  the  Hindoos, "  sees  nothing  but  his  own 
shell,  and  thinks  it  the  grandest  palace  in  the  universe." 

I  now  take  a  final  leave  of  this  subject  of  Ireland  ;  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  discussing  it  is  a  want  of  resistance,  a  want  of  something 
difficult  to  unravel,  and  something  dark  to  illumine.  To  agitate  such 
a  question  is  to  beat  the  air  with  a  club,  and  cut  down  gnats  with  a 
scimitar  ;  it  is  a  prostitution  of  industry,  and  a  waste  of  strength.  If  a 
man  say,  I  have  a  good  place,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  lose  it,  this  mode 
of  arguing  upon  the  Catholic  question  I  can  well  understand  ;  but  that 
any  human  being  with  an  understanding  two  degrees  elevated  above 
that  of  an  Anabaptist  preacher,  should  conscientiously  contend  for  the 
expediency  and  propriety  of  leaving  the  Irish  Catholics  in  their  present 
state,  and  of  subjecting  us  to  such  tremendous  peril  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  conceive. 
Such  a  measure  as  the  Catholic  question  is  entirely  beyond  the 
common  game  of  politics  ;  it  is  a  measure  in  which  all  parties  ought  to 
acquiesce,  in  order  to  preserve  the  place  where  and  the  stake  for 
which  they  play.  If  Ireland  is  gone,  where  are  jobs  ?  where  are 
reversions  ?  where  is  my  brother,  Lord  Arden  ?  where  are  my  dear  and 
near  relations  ?  The  game  is  up,  and  the  Spfeaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  sent  as  a  present  to  the  menagerie  at  Paris.  We 
talk  of  waiting  from  particular  considerations,  as  if  centuries  of  joy  and 
prosperity  were  before  us:  in  the  next  ten  years  our  fate  must  be 
decided  ;  we  shall  know,  long  before  that  period,  whether  we  can  bear 
up  against  the  miseries  by  which  we  are  threatened  or  not ;  and  yet 
in  the  very  midst  of  our  crisis,  we  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from  the 
most  certain  means  of  increasing  our  strength,  and  advised  to  wait 
for  the  remedy  till  the  disease  is  removed  by  death  or  health.  And 
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now,  instead  of  the  plain  and  manly  policy  of  increasing  unanimity  at 
home,  by  equalising  rights  and  privileges,  what  is  the  ignorant, 
arrogant,  and  wicked  system  which  has  been  pursued  ?  Such  a  career 
of  madness  and  of  folly  was,  I  believe,  never  run  in  so  short  a  period. 
The  vigour  of  the  ministry  is  like  the  vigour  of  a  grave-digger,— the 
tomb  becomes  more  ready  and  more  wide  for  every  effort  which  they 
make.  There  is  nothing  which  it  is  worth  while  either  to  take  or  to 
retain,  and  a  constant  train  of  ruinous  expeditions  have  been  kept  up. 
Every  Englishman  felt  proud  of  the  integrity  of  his  country  ;  the 
character  of  the  country  is  lost  for  ever.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  a  commercial  people  at  war  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  that  there  should  be  a  free  entry  of  neutrals  into  the  enemy's 
ports  ;  the  neutrals  who  carried  our  manufactures  we  have  not  only 
excluded,  but  we  have  compelled  them  to  declare  war  against  us.  It 
was  our  interest  to  make  a  good  peace,  or  convince  our  own  people 
that  it  could  not  be  obtained ;  we  have  not  made  a  peace,  and  we 
have  convinced  the  people  of  nothing  but  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  :  and  all  this  has  taken  place  in  the  short  space  of 
a  year,  because  a  King's  Bench  barrister  and  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
turned  into  Ministers  of  State,  were  determined  to  show  country 
gentlemen  that  the  late  administration  had  no  vigour.  In  the  mean 
time  commerce  stands  still,  manufactures  perish,  Ireland  is  more  and 
more  irritated,  India  is  threatened,  fresh  taxes  are  accumulated  upon 
the  wretched  people,  the  war  is  carried  on  without  it  being  possible  to 
conceive  any  one  single  object  which  a  rational  being  can  propose  to 
himself  by  its  continuation ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  unparalleled 
insanity  we  are  told  that  the  Continent  is  to  be  reconquered  by  the 
want  of  rhubarb  and  plums.*  A  better  spirit  than  exists  in  the  English 
people  never  existed  in  any  people  in  the  world  :  it  has  been  mis- 
directed, and  squandered  upon  party  purposes  in  the  most  degrading 
and  scandalous  manner  ;  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
were  benefiting  the  commerce  of  England  by  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  America,  that  they  were  defending  their  Sovereign  by 
perpetuating  the  bigoted  oppression  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  their 
rulers  and  their  guides  have  told  them  that  they  would  equal  the 
vigour  of  France  by  equalling  her  atrocity ;  and  they  have  gone  on 
wasting  that  opulence,  patience,  and  courage,  which,  if  husbanded  by 
prudent  and  moderate  counsels,  might  have  proved  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  The  same  policy  of  turning  the  good  qualities  of  English- 
men to  their  own  destruction,  which  made  Mr.  Pitt  omnipotent, 
continues  his  power  to  those  who  resemble  him  only  in  his  vices; 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  loyalty  of  Englishmen  to  make  them  meanly 
submissive  ;  their  piety  is  turned  into  persecution,  their  courage  into 
useless  and  obstinate  contention ;  they  are  plundered  because  they  are 
ready  to  pay,  and  soothed  into  asinine  stupidity  because  they  are  full 

*  Even  Allen  Park  (accustomed  as  he  has  always  been  to  be  delighted  by  all 
administrations)  says  it  is  too  bad  ;  and  Hall  and  Morris  are  said  to  have  actually 
blushed  in  one  of  the  divisions. 
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of  virtuous  patience.  If  England  must  perish  at  last,  so  let  it  be; 
that  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  we  must  dry  up  our  tears  and 
submit.  But  that  England  should  perish  swindling  and  stealing; 
that  it  should  perish  waging  war  against  lazar  houses  and  hospitals  ; 
that  it  should  perish  persecuting  with  monastic  bigotry ;  that  it 
should  calmly  give  itself  up  to  be  ruined  by  the  f  ashy  arrogance  of 
one  man,  and  the  narrow  fanaticism  of  another  ;  these  events  are 
within  the  power  of  human  beings,  and  I  did  not  think  that  the  magna- 
nimity of  Englishmen  would  ever  stoop  to  such  degradations. 

Longum  vale  ! 

PETER  PLYMLEY. 
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Military  etiquette,  a  piece  of,  416. 

Military  men,  journals  of,  355. 

Miracles,  269. 

Mission  to  Ashantee,  381. 

Modern  sermons,  257. 

Moody,  Rev.  James,  308. 

Moore's,  Captain,  Rock,  441 — 451;  Ire- 
land, 442 ;  Orange  faction,  442  ; 
Henry  the  Seventh,  443  ;  outrages  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  444;  O'Neal's  wars, 
4441  rebellion  of  Dogherty,  445;  bribe 
for  graces,  445  ;  Cromwell,  445  ;  en- 
actments against  the  Catholics,  446  ; 
peopling  Jamaica,  446 ;  anomalous 
situations  of  the  Irish,  447 ;  articles 
of  Limerick,  and  enactments  under 
William,  448 ;  administration  on  the 
Catholic  question,  449  ;  Charlemont, 

450- 

Moors,  the,  382  ;  influence,  383. 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  336. 

Mountain,  265. 

Munro,  Colonel,  publishes  offensive  re- 
port, 342  ;  arrested  and  released,  344; 
reprimanded,  345. 

Murder,  407. 

Murderer's  remorse,  394. 

Mutiny  in  Madras  army,  349. 

N. 

Nazareth,  304. 

Navy,  the  American,  438. 

Nelson,  Lord,  victory  of,  261. 

New  South    Wales,    colony    of,    408 ; 

bank,  416. 

Newspaper,  a  religious,  317. 
Niger,  the,  388. 


O. 

Observations  on  a  system,  274. 
O'Neal,  wars  of  the,  443. 
Opium  coffee-house,  395. 
Orange  faction,  442. 


P. 


Philanthropy,  universal,  252. 
Pilgrimage  from  Jerusalem,  306. 


Plague,  the,  290. 

Poacher,  the,  373  ;  death  of  a,  375  ; 
depredations  of  a,  399  ;  trade  of  a, 
407. 

Poaching,  377  ;  abolishing,  407. 

Portuguese,  descendants  of,  279. 

Portuguese,  the,  in  Africa,  380. 

Poultry  houses,  377. 

Prejudices  of  the  English,  258. 

Price  of  game,  379. 

Privilege  of  killing  game,  369. 

Professors'  salaries,  256. 

Profit,  sources  of,  418. 

Profit  upon  smuggling,  430. 

Property,  a  new  species  of,  371. 

Property,  game  should  be  made,  373. 

Providence,  interference  of,  308 ;  de- 
signs of,  334. 

Public  characters;  267 — 268. 

Pulpit  discourses,  258. 

Punishments  under  game  laws,  373. 


Q. 

Quakers,  retreat  for  mad,  359 — 368. 


R. 


Rapp,  founder  of  Harmonites,  439. 

Rebellion  of  Dogherty,  445. 

Regulators,  436. 

Rennel's  discoveries,  257 — 263  ;  merits 
of  Blair,  eloquence  of  Barrow  and 
Taylor,  257  ;  study  of  eloquence,  258 ; 
consequences  of  gaming,  259  ;  sub- 
jects of  his  discourses,  260  ;  his  ap- 
pearance, 261 ;  admiration  of  the 
ancients,  261  ;  danger  from  Roman 
Catholics,  262  ;  talents  as  a  reasoner, 
263 ;  life,  267. 

Religious  toleration,  427. 

Religious  Tract  Society,  319. 

Religion,  Hindoo,  336. 

Rock,  Captain,  441 — 451. 

Roman  Catholics,  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from,  262  ;  letters,  478. 

Republics,  American,  a  confederation 
of,  430. 

Rout,  American,  432. 


S. 


Sailors,  worth  of  pious,  318. 
Sale  of  game,  373. 
Scindia,  355. 
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Scotland,  game  laws  in,  370. 

Senate,  eloquence  of  the,  257. 

Sermons,  ephemeral,  268. 

Sermon,  Spital,  Dr.  Parr's,  251. 

Sierra  Leone,  Winterbottom's  account 
of,  297 — 302  ;  nations  of  the  coast, 
298 ;  agriculture,  298 ;  barbarous 
courtesy,  299 ;  employments  and 
dress,  300  ;  pharmaceutical  tyranny, 
301  ;  societies,  301. 

Shooting,  qualification  for,  370. 

Sipahees,  356. 

Slave  trade,  388. 

Slaying,  intention  of,  401. 

Sloth,  the,  459. 

Snrmggling  tea,  429. 

Snakes  in  Ceylon,  286. 

South  America,  wanderings  in,  451. 

Speaker,  the  graces  of  a,  258. 

Spital  Sermon,  Dr.  Parr's,  251. 

Spiridion,  396. 

Sportsmen,  rabble  of,  372. 

Spring  guns,  399 — 408  ;  game  laws, 
399  ;  murder,  400  ;  intention  of  slay- 
ing, 401 ;  means  of  defence  and  pro- 
tection, 401 ;  glass  and  spikes,  403 ; 
deadly  engines  lawfully  applicable, 
404  ;  the  law  of  England,  405  ;  fero- 
city, poaching,  407. 

St.  Paul,  his  zeal,  262. 

Stuart,  Hon.  Col.,  remonstrance  of, 
350. 

Stoics,  the,  352. 

Study  of  eloquence,  258. 

Styles,  John,  his  strictures,  327 — 336; 
his  attacks,  328  ;  missionary  battery, 

331- 

Sydney  stores,  418. 
Syria,  in,  305. 
Swearing,  interference  respecting,  309. 


T. 

Tavern  dinners,  265. 

Tea  smuggling,  429. 

Tent  contract,  report  thereon,  342. 

Terry,  Samuel,  415. 

Thief,  a  London,  423. 

Thurloe,  446. 

Timbuctoo,  383. 

Tories  of  the  House  of  Commons,  420. 

Toucan,  the,  457. 

Trance,  a  heavenly,  312. 

Transports,  sleeping  on  board,  421. 

Travels,  273. 


Travels  through  United  States,  427 
—441. 

Travels,  Wittman  s,  287 — 293. 

Trial  by  jury,  425. 

Trincomalee,  285. 

Tuke,  Samuel,  his  book  on  mad 
Quakers,  359 — 368. 

Turgot,  objections  of,  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions, 254. 

Turkey,  389. 

Turkish  army,  the,  291. 

Turkish  camp,  mission  in  the,  290. 

Turkish  jail,  393. 


U. 

Unitarians  in  United  States,  439. 
United  States,  travels  through,  427. 
Universal  suffrage  in  America,  438. 
Universities,  note  on  the,  256. 
Usury,  315. 


V. 

Vampire,  the,  460. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  convicts  in,  422. 

Volta  river,  388. 

Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  422. 

Vultures,  king  of  the,  458. 


W. 

Wars  of  the  O'Neal,  443. 

Waterton's  wanderings,  451 — 466;  Gui- 
ana, 452  ;  Demerara,  452  ;  Indian 
tribe,  453  ;  the  Macoushi,  454 ;  Per- 
nambuco,  455 ;  snakes  and  birds, 
456  ;  forests  of  Cayenne,  457  ;  sloth, 
459;  vampires,  460;  insects,  461;  the 
jaguar,  463 ;  cayman,  464;  Liverpool 
custom-house,  465 ;  United  States, 

465- 

Weapon  of  the  common  people,  407. 
Western  brother,  our,  466. 
White,  Dr. ,  his  enterprise,  290. 
Wig,  Dr.  Parr's,  251. 
Winterbottom's  Sierra  Leone,  297 — 302. 
Wittman's  Travels,  287 — 293;  Massacre 

at  Jaffa,  288;  the  plague  and  medical 

men,   290 ;  the  Turkish  army,  291 : 

Capitan  Pasha,  292. 
Wife,  in  search  of  a,  336. 
Wourali  poison,  454. 
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Half-bound,  price  7*.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  iot.  6d. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OP  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal 
Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Maps,  Ancient,  Modem,  and  Biblical.  With 
Several  Hundred  Engravings  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  English  County 
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Now  Ready,  cloth  gilt,  1,536  pages,  price  7*.  6d. 
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to  about  Ten  Thousand  Points  of  Law,  Forms  for  Legal  Documents,  with  nume- 
rous Cases,  and  valuable  ample  Explanations.  With  a  full  Index — 25,000  refer- 
ences, every  numbered  paragraph  in  its  particular  place  and  under  its  general  head. 

How  frequently  a  want  is  felt  of  better  legal  knowledge  upon  points  -which  con- 
tinually arise  in  the  practical  experience  of  most  persons.  To  supply  this  want  ii 
the  aim  of  BBETON'S  LAW  BOOK.  It  will  le  found  a  most  valuable  and  reliable 
work  for  consultation  on  all  ordinary  legal  questions. 


Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  now  Ready,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges, 
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Monogram  and  Initial  Patterns,  Berlin  Wool  Instructions,  Embroidery  Instruc- 
tions, Crochet  Instructions,  Knitting  and  Netting  Instructions,  Lace  Stitches. 
Point  Lace  Patterns,  Guipure  Patterns.  In  all,  upwards  of  Five  Hundred 
Accurate  Patterns,  and  New  and  Old  Stitches. 

*»*  Just  as  THB  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  takes  due  precedence  of 
every  other  Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of  Needlework  Designs 
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Stitches  and  all  kinds  of  Work,  and  Patterns  of  elegant  style  and  irreproachable 
good  taste.  

Price  71.  6rf.,  Coloured  Plates ;  half-calf,  iw.  6d. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OP  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  Em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  Information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
Plates  of  surpassing  beauty,  drawn  from  nature,  and  numerous  Cuts. 


Half-bound,  price  -js.  6d. ;  half-calf,  ior.  6d. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth,  a*. 
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(The  Illustrated).    By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN.    With  300  Engravings. 


New  Edition,  Just  Ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  as.,  144  pp. 
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Demy  8 vo,  cloth,  at. 

Mechanics  and  Mechanism.    By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN.    With 

250  Illustrations.  
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Historical  and  Practical.  By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN,  Author  of  "The  Illustrated 
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1.  ALL  ABOUT   COOKERY :   Being  a  Dictionary  of  Every-day 

Cookery.    By  Mrs.  ISABELLA  BBHTON. 

2.  ALL  ABOUT  EVERYTHING :   Being  a  Dictionary  of  Prac- 

tical Recipes  and  Every-day  Information.      An  entirely  New  Domestic 
Cyclopaedia,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  usefully  Illustrated. 

3.  ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING  :   Being  a  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Gardening. 

4.  ALL  ABOUT  COUNTRY  LIFE  :  A  Dictionary  of  Rural  Avo- 
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5.  ALL  ABOUT  HARD  WORDS  :   Being  a  Dictionary  of  Every. 
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*»*  The  capital  Coloured  Plates  render  the  Eighteenpenny  Edition  of  THK 
ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK  absolutely  unapproachable  in  point  of  excel- 
lence and  cheapness.  There  are  infinitely  more  Recipes  in  this  volume  than  in 
any  other  Cheap  Cookery  Book,  their  accuracy  is  beyond  question,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  these  Coloured  Plates  removes  all  possibility  of  successful  rivalry  which 
may  be  attempted  by  imitative  and  meretricious  displays. 


Price  3*.  6rf.,  476  pages,  with  many  Engravings  in  the  Text,  and  Coloured  Plates, 
exquisitely  produced  by  the  best  Artists. 

BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  &  HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK.  Comprising  Instructions  for  Mistress  and  Servants,  and  a  Collection  of 
Practical  Recipes.  With  104  Coloured  Plates,  showing  the  Modern  Mode  of 
sending  Dishes  to  Table.  

Price  is.,  cloth,  containing  252  pages  ;  also  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  if.  6d. 
BEETON'S   GARDENING    BOOK:   Containing  such  full  and 
Practical  Information  as  will  enable  the  Amateur  to  manage  his  own  Garden. 
Amply  Illustrated.  

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE  ON  GARDENING. 
460  pages,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  in  the  Text,  price  3*.  6d. 
BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OP  EVERY-DAY  GARDENING : 
Constituting  a  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture. 
Embellished  with  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  original  Water-colour  Drawings, 
copied  from  Nature. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
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liattb  backs. 


Now  Ready,  In  strong  Linen  Covers,  price  is.  each. 


1.  Property. 

2.  Women,  Children,  and  Registra- 

tion. 

3.  Divorce  &  Matrimonial  Causes. 

4.  Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees. 

5.  Transactions  in  Trade,  Securi- 

ties, and  Sureties. 

6.  Partnership     and     Joint-Stock 

Companies. 

7.  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Lodgers, 

Rates  and  Taxes. 

*«*  These  Books  are  as  excellent  as  they  are  cheap.  The  persevering  labour 
devoted  to  their  production  has  resulted  in  the  classification  and  completeness 
•which  distinguishes  them  among  similar  attempts.  _  Each  one  of  the  series  has  its 
own  separate  Index,  and  the  amount  of  information  is  much  greater  and  more 
varied  than  the  necessary  brevity  of  the  title  suggests. 


8.  Masters, Apprentices,  Servants, 

and  Working  Contracts. 

9.  Auctions,  Valuations,  Agency, 

Games,  and  Wagers. 
10.  Compositions,      Liquidations, 

and  Bankruptcy. 
IT.  Conveyance,    Travellers,     and 

Innkeepers. 
is.  Powers,    Agreements,    Deeds, 

and  Arbitrations. 


Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  y.  6d. 

BEETON'S    BOOK    OF    BIRDS ;    showing  How  to   Rear  and 
Manage  them  In  Sickness  and  in  Health. 

%*  This  volume  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Six  ex- 
quisitely Coloured  Plates,  printed  Facsimile  from  Coloured  Sketches  by  HARRISON 
WHIR. 


Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3*.  6d.,  uniform  with  the  "  Book  of  Birds." 
BEETON'S  BOOK  of  POULTRY  &  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS; 
showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health— Pigeons,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Rabbits,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Mice,  Tortoises, 
Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies,  Donkeys,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c. 

*»*  This  Volume  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Fivt 
Coloured  Plates  from  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  HARRISON  WKIR. 


Price  $s.,  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  AND  ENJOY- 
MENTS. Comprising  Acting  Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas, 
Rebuses,  and  a  number  of  new  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.  With  folding  Frontis- 
piece.  

In  coloured  boards,  price  6d.    (A  wonderful  Collection  of  Information.) 
BEETON'S  COTTAQE  MANAGEMENT.    Comprising  Cookery, 
Gardening,  Cleaning,  and  Care  of  Poultry,  &c. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


BOOKS    FOR    BOYS. 
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*•'  The  best  set  of  Volumes  for  Prizes,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English  Lads. 
They  have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeton  with  a  -view  to  their  fitness  in  manly 
tone  and  handsome  appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth,  amongst  whom  they  enjoy 
an  unrivalled  degree  of  popularity,  which  never  flags. 


Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations,  price  $s .  cloth  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6>. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Wars.   TILLOTSON.    From  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Barons'  Wars ;  or,  How  I  won 

My  Spurs.    J.  G.  EDGAR. 

3.  Oressy  and  Poiotiers.    J.  G.  EDGAR. 

4.  Bunnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair.    J.  G.  EDGAR. 

5.  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.    J«.  GREENWOOD. 

6.  Churiosities  of  Savage  Life.      By  the  Author  of  "Wild  Sports 

of  the  World." 

7.  Hubert  Ellis. 

8.  Don  Quixote.     CERVANTES.    300  Illustrations. 

9.  Gulliver's  Travels.     By  Dean  SWIFT. 
10.  Robinson  Crusoe.    By  DANIEL  DEFOE. 
n.  Silas  the  Conjurer. 

12.  Savage    Habits  and  Customs.      By  the  Author  of    "Wild 

Sports  of  the  World." 

13.  Reuben  Davidger.    J.  GREENWOOD. 

14.  Brave  British  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Cross. 

15.  Zoological  Recreations.     By  W.  J.  BRODERIP,  F.R.S. 

1 6.  Wild  Animals  in  Freedom  and  Captivity. 

18.  The  World's  Explorers.      Including  Livingstone's  Discoveries 

and  Stanley's  Search. 

19.  The  Man  among  the  Monkeys  ;  or,  Ninety  Days  in  Apeland. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Dore\ 

20.  Golden  America.    By  JOHN  TILLOTSON. 


NEW    BOOKS    FOR    BOYS. 

Ice  World  Adventures;  or.  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Arctic 
Regions.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  English  Expedition  of  1875.  By  JAMBS 
MASON.  With  48  full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  jr. 

Lion  Hunting;  or,  Adventures  and  Exploits  in  India,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  JULES  GERARD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  ss. 

Antony  Waymouth ;  or,  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers.  By  W.  H. 
KINGSTON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3*.  6rf. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
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NEW   PRESENTATION  VOLUMES   FOR   BOYS. 

i,  088  pages,  8vo,  with   numerous  Engravings,  full-page  and  in  the  text,  cloth 
gilt,  price  5*.  ;  gilt  edges,  6*. 

3.  BEETON'S  BRAVE  TALES,  BOLD  BALLADS,  AND 

TRAVELS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  Containing:  Historical  Stories- 
Hubert  Ellis  —  Ingonyama  —  Highland  Regiments  as  they  Once  Were  —  King 
of  Trumps  —  Scientific  Papers  —  Silas  the  Conjurer  —  Sports  and  Pastimes- 
Victoria  Cross  Gallery  —  The  Zoological  Gardens,  &c. 

Cloth,  plain  edges,  5*.  ;  gilt  edges,  6*. 

4.  BEETON'S  TALES  OF  CHIVALRY,  SCHOOL  STORIES, 

MECHANICS  AT  HOME,  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND 
NAVY.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Illustrated  by  separate  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts  inserted  In  the  Text. 

Cloth,  plain  edges,  51.  ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

5.  BEETON'S  HERO  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,  &  EXPLORERS, 

Gymnastics,  Telegraphy,  Fi*e  Arms,  &c.  1,088  pages,  with  50  full-page 
Engravings  on  toned  paper,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Cloth,  plain  edges,  5*.  ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

6.  BEETON'S   FAMOUS    VOYAGES,  BRIGAND   ADVEN- 

TURES, TALES  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELD,  &c.  Illustrated  by  sepa- 
rate Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  inserted  in  the  Text. 

Just  Ready,  Uniform  with  the  above,  cloth,  plain  edges,  5*.;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

7.  BEETON'S    VICTORIOUS    ENGLISH     SEA    STORIES. 

TALES  OF  ENTERPRISE,  and  SCHOOL  LIFE.  Illustrated  by  sepa- 
rate Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  inserted  in  the  Text. 


Jbtitittf 


With  Illustrations.    Handsomely  bound  In  cloth  gilt,  price  21. 


1.  Sunshine    and    Rain;    or, 

Blanche  Cleveland.     By  A.  E.W. 

2.  Rosea  and  Thorns ;  or,  Five 

Tales  of  the  Start  in  Life. 

3.  Bible  Narratives  ;  or,  Scrip- 

ture Stories.  By  the  Rev.  FREDE- 
RICK CALDBR,  M.A. 

4.  Pleasure  and  Profit ;  or,  Les- 

sons at  Home.    A  Book  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

5.  Country  Pleasures  ;  or,  The 

Carterets.     By  A.  E.  R. 


6.  Stories  of  Courage  and  Prin- 

ciple ;  or,  Fit  to  be  a  Duchess. 
By  Mrs.  GILLBSPIE  SMYTH. 

7.  Who  are  the  Happy  Ones  P 

or,  Home  Sketches.  By  the  Author 
of  "Quiet  Thoughts  for  Quiet 
Hours,"  &c. 

8.  The  Progress  of  Character ; 

or,  Cliffethorpe.     By  H.  POWER. 

9.  What    can    She   Do?      By 

Rev.  E.  P.  ROE. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
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FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
The  Cheapest  and.  Best  Reference  Books  in  the  "World. 

Bach  Volume  complete  in  itself,  and  containing  from  512  to  590  Columns, 

Price  is.  in  strong  cloth  binding. 

Beeton's  British  Gazetteer  :  A  Topographical  and  Historical  Guide 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Compiled  from  the  Latest  and  Best  Authorities.  It 

fives  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  Cities  and  Towns ;  states  all  the  Railway 
tations  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  the  nearest  Post  Towns  and  Money  Order  Offices. 

Beeton's  British  Biography  :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  ill. 
Beeton's  Modern  Men  and  Women  :  A  British  Biography  from  the 

Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Present  Time. 

Beeton's  Bible  Dictionary.    A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Geography,  Bio- 
graphy, Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 
Beeton's  Classical  Dictionary :  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Greek  and  Roman 

Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  and  Antiquities. 

Beeton's  Medical  Dictionary.  A  Safe  Guide  for  every  Family,  de- 
fining with  perfect  plainness  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  Ailments,  Ill- 
nesses, and  Diseases.  592  columns. 

Beeton's  Date  Book.  A  British  Chronology  from  the  Earliest  Re- 
cords to  the  Present  Day. 

Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Commerce.  A  Book  of  Reference.  Con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Natural  Productions  and  Manufactures  dealt  with  in  the 
Commercial  World  ;  Explanations  of  the  principal  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of 
transacting  Business  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Beeton's  Modern  European  Celebrities.  A  Biography  of  Conti- 
nental Men  and  Women  of  Note  who  have  lived  during  the  last  Hundred  Years, 
or  are  now  living. 

Beeton's  Ready  Reckoner.     A  Business  and  Family  Arithmetic. 

With  all  kinds  of  New  Tables,  and  a  variety  of  carefully  digested  Information, 
never  before  collected.    Cloth,  if. 

Beeton's  Sixpenny  Ready  Reckoner.    96  pages. 


Price  One  Shilling  each. 

Beeton's  Guide  Book  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Money  Market. 

With  Hints  to  Investors  and  the  Chances  of  Speculators. 

Beeton's  Investing  Money  with  Safety  and  Profit. 


Beeton's  Complete  Letter- Writer,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Containing :  The  most  approved  Love  Letters — Applications  for  Employment- 
Replies  to  Advertisements — Answers  to  Invitations— Requests  to  execute  Com- 
missions— and  Letters  respecting  Domestic  Affairs,  Visits,  and  Education ;  also 
Brief  Complimentary  Notes — Forms  for  the  Address,  Commencement,  and  Con- 
clusion of  Letters,  and  useful  Hints  regarding  Letter- Writing  generally.  8vo,  is. 

Beeton's  Complete  Letter- Writer  for  Ladies.    (>d. 
Beeton's  Complete  Letter- Writer  for  Gentlemen.     6d. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


io  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Now  Ready,  price  TOJ.  f>d.,  a  New  Volume  by  HENRY  SOUTHGATE,  Author  of 
"  Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,"  "  Musings  About  Men,"  &c. 

Noble  Thoughts  in  Noble  Language:   A  Collection  of  Wise  and 

Virtuous  Utterances,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  Writings  of  the  Known  Great 
and  the  Great  Unknown.  With  an  Index  of  Authors.  Compiled  and  Analytically 
Arranged  by  HENRY  SOUTHGATE,  Author  of  "  Many  Thoughts  of  Maay  Minds," 
"  Musings  About  Men,"  "Woman,"  &c.  &c. 

This  Volume  will  especially  recommend  itself  to  those  who  can  appreciate  and 
value  the  best  thoughts  of  our  best  writers. 

Price  One  Guinea,  exquisitely  bound,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  the  Best  Books  ever 
produced  in  Colours,  and  eminently  fitted  for  Presents. 

The  Fields  and  the  Woodlands,  Illustrated  by  Painter  and  Poet. 
Consisting  of  Twenty-four  Pictures,  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  Chromographic 
art,  by  LEIGHTON  Brothers.  With  Verses  of  character  and  beauty  appropriate 
to  the  Pictures.  Printed  on  thick  toned  paper. 


Price  One  Guinea,  uniform  with  the  above. 

Pictorial  Beauties  of  Nature.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
Famous  Artists.  This  magnificient  book  forms  a  Companion  Volume  to  "  The 
Fields  and  the  Woodlands,"  and  the  splendid  collection  of  Twenty-four  Pictures 
is  unrivalled  by  anything  ever  brought  together  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
volume.  

In  One  handsome  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  i$s. ;  elegantly  bound  in  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  edges,  price  2ij. 

Dalziel's  Illustrated  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.      With 

upwards  of  200  Pictures  drawn  by  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  J.  TENNIEL,  J.  D. 
WATSON,  A.  B.  HOUGHTON,  G.  J.  PINWELL,  and  T.  DALZIEL,  together  with 
Initial  Letters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  DALZIEL. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  price  7*.  6J.  ;  in  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 

price  los.  fid. ;  in  morocco,  price  2is. 

Dalziel's  Illustrated  Goldsmith.  Comprising  "  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,"  "The  Traveller,"  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  "  The  Haunch  of  Venison," 
"  The  Captivity :  an  Oratorio."  "Retaliation,"  "Miscellaneous  Poems,"  "The 
Good-Natured  Man,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  by  H.  W.  DULOCEN,  Ph.D.  With  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G. 
J.  PINWELL,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  DALZIEL. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  21*. 
Old  English  Ballads.    Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  JOHN  GILBERT,  BIRKET  FOSTER,  FREDERICK  TAYLER,  JOSEPH  NASH,  GEORGE 
THOMAS,  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 


Fcap.  410,  cloth,  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  price  21*. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets.  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Carols,  and 
Descriptive  Verses  relating  to  the  Festivals  of  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Embellished  with  53  Tinted  Illustrations  by  BIRKBT 
FOSTER.  With  Initial  Letters  and  other  Ornaments  printed  in  Gold,  and  with 
Frontispiece  in  Colours. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions.  1 1  \ 
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Price  2U.,  cloth  gilt. 

Character  Sketches,  Development  Drawings  :    Pictures  of  Wit 

and  Humour,  done  in  Permanent  Lines  for  Posterity.     By  the  late  CHARLES  H. 

BENNETT  and  ROBERT  B.  BROUGH. 

By  the  testimony  of  all  his  contemporaries,  the  late  C.  ff.  Bennett  was 
unequalled  in  kis  peculiar  walk  as  a  draughtsman.  He  certainly  was  unrivalled 
altogether  in  the  thought/illness  of  his  compositions.  His  early  death  was  a  great 
lass.  As  an  author,  Robert  Brough  shares,  to  the  full,  in  tJie  general  opinion 
entertained  of  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  wark  now  first  produced  as  a  whole, 
fie  was  a  writer  whose  attainments  were  exceedingly  great,  and  whose  wit  and 
humour  have  been  universally  acknowledged  and  enjoyed. 


On  toned  paper,  beautifully  bound,  gilt  edges,  price  15.1. 

Poets'  Wit  and  Humour.  Selected  by  W.  H.  WILLS.  With  100 
Curious  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  CHARLES  BENNETT  and  GEORGE  THOMAS. 

New  Edition,  richly  bound,  gilt  edges,  price  15*. 

Sabbath  Bells  Chimed  by  the  Poets.  With  Coloured  Engravings 
by  BIRKET  FOSTER. , 

Appropriately  bound,  price  ^s.  6d.,  cloth  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  ioj.  6d. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 

Come.  By  JOHN  BUNYAN.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  H.  W.  DULCKEN, 
Ph.D.,  and  100  Page  and  other  Illustrations  by  THOMAS  DALZIEL,  engraved  by 
the  Brothers  DALZIEL. 

New  Edition,  price  ioi.  dd.,  appropriately  bound. 

Pearls  from  the  Poets.  A  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  Works 
of  Celebrated  Writers,  with  Biographical  Notices.  The  Poems  selected  by  H.  W. 
DULCKBN,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  the  late  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE,  M.A., 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  

Price  its. 

A  Beautiful    Edition   of  the    Holy  Bible.      With    Illustrations 

selected  from  RAPHAEL'S  Pictures  in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by  ROBBKT  DUDLEY. 
Superbly  printed  in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.    Magni- 
ficently bound  in  Relievo  Leather,  from  a  design  by  OWEN  JONES,  with  gilt  red 
edges. 
Ditto,  ditto,  in  elegant  cloth  binding,  leather  back,  price  los.  6d. 

Price  One  Guinea.     New  Edition. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  Illustrations 
after  TBNNIEL,  BIRKET  FOSTER,  PICKERSGILL,  &c.,  and  Head  and  Tail  Pieces 
by  HARRY  ROGERS. 

Demy  8 vo,  price  7$.  6d. ,  handsomely  bound  ;  half-calf,  IOT.  6d. 

PALESTINE:   Its  Holy  Sites   and  Sacred  Story. 

Amply  Illustrated  with  Maps, and  more  than  300  Wood  Engravings,  executed 

by  Eminent  Artists. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  provide  a  Consecutive  History  of  Palestine,  from  the 
time  of  Abram  to  that  of  the  final  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  It  also 
furnishes,  in  immediate  association  with  the  events  recorded,  a  Topographical 
Description  of  the  Land. 

Published  by  Ward  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


12  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
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THB    NE~W    ILLUSTRATED    FAMILY    BIBLE. 

4to  cloth  gilt,  illuminated  side,  plain  edges,  us.  ;  ditto,  red  edges,  22.5.  ;  half-bound 
calf,  red  edges,  31*.  6d.;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  424.;  Turkey  morocco, 

extra,  52*.  6d. 

COBBIN'S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE  and  PEOPLE'S 
COMMENTARY.  With  Family  Register,  and  over  One  Thousand  Page  and 
other  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Localities,  and  of  Incidents  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  OVBRBECK,  RETHEL,  and  other  great  Scriptural  Artists.  With  a  large 
number  of  full-page  Coloured  Pictures. 

A  Family_  Bible  and  Commentary,  cheap  in  price,  trustworthy  In  explanations, 
and  attractive  in  form,  has  long  been  desired.  "  COBBIN'S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY 
BIBLE  AND  PEOPLE'S  COMMENTARY  "  will  be  found  to  give  a  number  of  advan- 
tages to  purchasers.  Some  of  these  advantages  are  described  below. 

I.  It  is  the  first  Family  Bible  published  with  beautifully  Coloured  Plates. 

II.  The  present  Family  Bible  is  by  far  the  Cheapest  yet  published.    The  price  is 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  price  which  is  now  paid  for  the  lowest  priced  Family  Bible, 
although  these  have  been  hitherto  considered  marvels  of  cheapness. 

III.  The  Commentary,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  Biblical  Scholars,  will  be 
found  complete,  and  affords  all  needed  information  for  an  intelligent  perusal  of 
Holy  Writ,  now  so  closely  searched,  and  made  the  subject  of  much  hostile  as  well 
as  friendly  criticism.  Thus  in  this  edition  of  the  Bible,  purchasers  possess  an  admir- 
able Commentary  —  clear,  concise,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy.    Many  Commen- 
taries occupy  the  space  of  six  volumes,  costing  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  hardly 
any  really  good  Commentary  can  be  bought  which  does  not  occupy  as  many  as 
three  volumes.  But  "COBBIN'S  FAMILY  BIBLE  AND  PEOPLE'S  COMMENTARY"  com- 
bines, for  Clergymen,  Teachers,  and  Stud_ents,  in  one  compact,  handsome,  and  port- 
able volume,  both  the  Text  of  Holy  Writ  and  a  full  Commentary.    The  well  en- 

f  raved  and  printed  Maps  and  Illustrative  Engravings,  the  beautiful  many-coloured 
ictures,  the  artistic  and  useful  Register  of  Family  Events,  printed  in  Tints,  and 
ruled  for  the  insertion  of  the  Family  Names  and  Events,  all  unite  to  form  a  Bible 
for  the  People  _of  Great  Britain,  as  well  fitted  for  the  Cottage  by  its  cheapness  as  for 
the  Palace  by  its  Completeness  of  Text  and  Commentary  and  beauty  of  appearance. 

Price  8s.  fid.  ;  French  morocco,  los  ,  6d. 
TEACBTER'S  PICTORIAL  BIBLE  and  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

The  Authorized  Version.  Illustrated  by  Graphic  Engravings  and  Maps.  Contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and 
with  the  former  Translations  diligently  Compared  and  Revised  by  His  Majesty's 
Special  Command.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  With  the  most  approved 
Marginal  References,  and  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations  appended  to 
each  Book  and  in  the  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  INGRAM  COBBIN,  M.A. 

New  Ready,  Uniform  with  BEETON'S  SHILLING  GAZETTEER,  containing  Fivt 
Hundred  and  Twelve  Columns  of  closely  printed  matter. 

BEETON'S    BIBLE    DICTIONARY. 

Price  is.;  in  cloth  boards,  is.  f>d.;  half-bound,  2*. 

•»*  To  Bible  Teachers,  Sunday  School  Teachers,  Schoolmasters,  Puj>il  Teachers, 
and  all  interestedin  aiding  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  Special  Terms  will  be 
given  when  a  number  not  less  than  a  Dozen  Copies  ^/"BEETON'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY 
are  ordered. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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COBBIN'S   COMMENTARIES. 

•«•  The  Publishers  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  some  very  im- 
portant changes  they  have  made  in  these  valuable  Commentaries.  They  have 
reduced  the  varieties  of  the  books  and  the  bindings.  The  style  of  the  binding* 
will  all  be  found  entirely  new  and  attractive.  The  prices  have  been  revised,  and 
tft  ail  cases  very  greatly  reduced. 


The  Companion  Bible :  The   AUTHORIZED  VERSION.    Illustrated 

by  Notes  on  Oriental  and  Scriptural  History,  Scenery,  and  Customs.    Numerous 
Page  Engravings  and  Maps. 

s.   d. 
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Best  dull  gilt  clasp  for  above    a 


edges   .        .        .        .   _     . 

3.  Pigskin, bevelled  boards.blind, 
gilt  edges    .        .        .        .14 

•»•  The  COMPANION  BIBLB  meets  the  wants  and  means  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  complete  Cyclopaedia  of  Oriental  intelligence.  The 
reader  will  here  find  ample  information  respecting  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  those  countries  -which  were  in  some  -way 
associated  with  it  in  the  historical  pages  of  Scripture,  and  a  good  Index  will 
facilitate  every  inquiry.  

Cobbin's  Portable  Commentary.    A  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Portable 

Commentary,  for  Sabbath  Schools  and  Distribution,  being  the  Cheapest  Com- 
mentary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  published.  With  15,000  Critical  and  Illus- 
trative Notes,  and  50,000  References  and  Readings;  together  with  a  History 
connecting  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various  useful  Tables,  and  Nine 
Coloured  Maps.  By  the  Rev.  INGRAM  COBBIN,  M.A. 

t.   d.  t.  d. 
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The    Analytical    Bible :    New  Edition.    AUTHORIZED  VERSION. 

With  50,000  References  and  Readings,  Analytical  Notes  appended  to  each  Book, 
Historical  Connection  of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various  useful  Tables,  and 
Nine  Coloured  Maps.  Fcap.  8  vo,  796  pp. 


*.   d. 

15.  French  morocco,  blind,  gilt 

edges 50 

16.  Pigskin,bevelledboards,blind, 

gilt  edges     .        .        .        .66 

17.  Turkey  morocco  extra,  blind, 

gilt  edges     .        .        .        .76 

18.  Turkey  morocco  limp,  blind, 

gilt  edges     .       .       .        .76 


19.  Calf  orTurkey  morocco,  limp 

circuit,  gilt  edges        .        . 

20.  Turkey  morocco  antique,  be- 
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Best  dull  gilt  clasp  for  above 
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Now  Ready,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  634  pages,  cloth,  3*.  6d. ; 
or  royal  8vo,  half-bound,  5*. 

Webster's  Universal  Pronouncing  and  Denning  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language.  Condensed  from  Noah  Webster's  Large  Work,  with 
numerous  Synonyms,  carefully  discriminated  by  CHAUNCKY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D., 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  To  which  are  added,  "  Walker's  Key"  to  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names  ;  a  Vocabulary  of  Modern 
Geographical  Names ;  Phrases  and  Quotations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages ;  Abbreviations  used  in  Writing,  Printing,  &c. 

•»*  This  comprehensive  Work  is  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  type,  in  double  columns,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  Revision  to  the 
Present  Time. 

"  This  Dictionary  Is  one  which  must  commend  Itself  to  every  intelligent  reader,  containing,  as 
It  does,  all  the  recently  adopted  words  in  common  use  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.  Let  us  add.  it 
Is  carefully  and  well  printed,  and  very  cheap;  and  having  said  so  much,  we  feel  assured  that 
further  recommendation  is  unnecessary.  It  is  good,  useful,  and  cheap.'  — Liverpool  Mail. 


THE    CHEAPEST     ENGLISH     DICTIONARY     EVER     PUBLISHED. 

Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  price  as.  6d. 

Webster's  Improved  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  Condensed  and  Adapted  to  English  Orthography  and  Usage,  with 
Additions  from  various  Accredited  Sources,  by  CHARLES  ROBSON.  To  which  are 
added,  Accentuated  Lists  of  Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modem  Geographical 
Proper  Names. 

I3i"  This  carefully  revised  edition  of  Webster's  great  work  was  undertaken,  at 
considerable  outlay,  by  the  late  DAVID  BOGUS,  and  embraces  all  the  best  points  of 
the  English  and  American  authorities.  It  must  supersede  JOHNSON,  WALKER, 
SMART,  WORCESTER,  and  Us  other  predecessors.  It  is  admirably  adapted  Jor 
School  Use.  

JOHNSON    AND    WALKER    SUPERSEDED. 

CONTAINING  TEN  THOUSAND  MORE  WORDS  THAN  WALKER'S  DICTIONARY. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  price  is. 

Webster's  Pocket  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary  by  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.D.; 
with  Accentuated  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scriptural,  and  Modern  Geographical 
Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  WILLIAM  G.  WEBSTER,  son  of  Noah  Webster. 


Price  i*.,  cloth. 

A  BOOK  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  USE,  equal  to  anything  produced. 
Beeton's  Pictorial  Speller.  Containing  nearly  200  Pages  and 
more  than  400  Engravings,  and  comprising — i.  Several  Alphabets  for  learning 
Letters  and  Writing.  2.  A  First  Spelling  Book  or  Primer,  containing  Words  of 
from  Two  to  Four  Letters,  Illustrated.  3.  A  Second  Spelling  Book,  containing 
Words  of  from  Five  to  Ten  Letters,  Illustrated.  4.  Moral  Tales  in  Short  Words, 
Illustrated.  5.  Stories  from  English  History,  written  for  Children.  6.  Bible 
Stories  and  Lessons  in  Easy  Words,  Illustrated. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  each  is.;  cloth  limp,  cut  flush,  is.  ftd.; 
cloth  boards,  gilt,  2s. 

1.  Timothy   Titeomb's  Letters  addressed   to  Young  People, 

Single  and  Married. 

2.  Beecher's  Lectures  to  Young  Men. 

3.  Getting  On  in  the  World  ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.     First 

Series.     By  WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  LL.D. 

4.  Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men. 

5.  Christians  in  Council.     By  Mrs.  PRENTISS,  Author  of  "  Step- 

ping Heavenward,"  &c. 

6.  How  to  Make  a  Living.     By  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON. 

7.  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life. 

"  A  most  valuable  epitome  of  the  art  of  maintaining  '  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  ;  ' 
written  by  one  who  spoke  with  authority,  from  the  experiences  of  a  long,  active,  and  useful 
career."—  Translated  from  the  celebrated  work  of  HUFELAND. 

8.  Foster's  Decision  of  Character,  and  other  Essays.     With  Life 

of  the  Author. 

9.  Getting  On  in  the  World.      Second  Series.     By  WILLIAM 

MATTHEWS,  LL.D. 
10.  How  to  Excel  in  Business  ;  or,  The  Clerk's  Instructor. 


'0  f  tnng 


In  handsomely  coloured  wrapper,  crown  8vo,  post  free,  Three  Halfpence  each  ; 
or  the  Complete  Set  of  Six  Books,  post  free,  for  &£ 

1.  BEETON'S    PICTORIAL  ABO  BOpK.      28  pp.      Com- 

prising Alphabet  of  Animals,  Alphabet  of  Objects,  Small  and  Capital 
Letters,  Script  Letters,  Alphabet  of  Country  Life,  all  about  the  Alphabet 
told  in  Verse,  &c.  With  94  Illustrations. 

2.  BEETON'S    PICTORIAL     SPELLING     BOOK.       24    pp. 

Comprising  Easy  Words  of  Two  Letters'to  Words  of  Seven  Syllables.  43 
Illustrations. 

3.  BEETON'S    PICTORIAL  PRIMER  AND   EASY  WORD 

BOOK.  24  pp.  Comprising  Easy  Words  and  Easy  Reading  Lessons 
from  Words  of  Two  to  Six  Letters.  78  Illustrations. 

4.  BEETON'S    PICTORIAL    READER.      24  pp.      Comprising 

Reading  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  of  an  Interesting  and  Progressive 
Character.  21  Illustrations. 

5.  BEETON'S     PICTORIAL     HISTORY     OF    ENGLAND. 

28  pp.  Comprising  Lessons  about  English  Kings,  Chronologically  Ar- 
ranged. Also  List  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  with  the  Dates 
when  their  Reign  began  and  ended.  46  Illustrations. 

6.  BEETON'S  PICTORIAL  BIBLE  HISTORY.     28  pp.     Com- 

prising First  Lessons  from  Bible  History,  from  the  Fall  of  Adam  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles.  39  Illustrations. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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Fcap.  8vo,  wrapper,  is.  each  ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  as, 

1.  The  Autobiography  of  a  £5  Note.    By  Mrs.  J.  B.  WEBB. 

2.  Zenon,  the  Roman  Martyr.  By  the  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD,  Author  of 

"  Margaret  Catchpole." 

3.  The  Pilgrims  of  New  England.     By  Mrs.  J.  B.  WEBB. 

4.  Mary  Ann  Wellington.    By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  Catchpole." 

5.  The  History  of  the  Fail-child  Family.    By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD. 

6.  Sceptres  and  Crowns.    By  Author  of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World." 

7.  Nidworth,  and  his  Three  Magic  Wands.     By  E.   PRENTISS, 

Author  of  "  Stepping  Heavenward." 

8.  Freston  Tower.     A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.     By 

the  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD,  Author  of  "  Margaret  Catchpole." 

9.  The   Mysterious  Marriage  ;     or,    Sir    Edward   Graham.      By 

CATHERINE  SINCLAIR.    (Sequel  to  "  Holiday  House.") 

10.  Jane  Bouverie,  and  How  She  became  an  Old  Maid.      By  Ditto. 

11.  Modern  Flirtations  ;  or,  A  Month  at  Harrowgate.     By  Ditto. 

12.  The  Star  and  the  Cloud.     By  A.  S.  ROE. 

13.  Nellie  of  Truro.     A  Tale  from  Life. 

14.  The  Nun.     By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD. 


New  and  Handsome  Volumes,  price  31.  dd.  each. 

1.  Shiloh  ;  or,  Without  and  Within.    By  Mrs.  W.  M.  L.  JAY.  With 

Four  Coloured  Illustrations. 

2.  The  Prince    of  the    House   of  David.      By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

INGRAHAM.    With  Four  Coloured  Illustrations. 

3.  Miss  Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales.     Four  Coloured  Illustrations. 

4.  Miss  Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales.  Four  Coloured  Illustrations. 

5.  The  Throne  of  David.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM. 

6.  The  Pillar  of  Fire.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  INGRAHAM. 

7.  Annt,  Lee  :  The  Maiden,  Wife,  and  Mother.     By  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

8.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.    By  ELIZABETH  WETHERELL. 

9.  Queechy.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World."     With 

Four  Coloured  Illustrations. 

10.  Melbourne  House.  By  Ditto.  With  Four  Coloured  Illustrations. 

11.  Sceptres  and  Crowns,  and  The  Flag  of  Truce.     By  Ditto. 

12.  The  Fairohild  Family.    By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD. 

13.  Stepping   Heavenward,   and  Aunt    Jane's  Hero.     By   E. 

PRENTISS. 

14.  Mabel  Vaughan.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Lamplighter." 

15.  Dunallan.     By  GRACE  KENNEDY. 

1 6.  Father  Clement.    By  GRACE  KENNEDY. 

17.  Holden  with  the  Cords.     By  Mrs.  W.  M.  L,  JAY. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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